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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment .between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of the one to the other, and 
any departure from both, have been indicated in the 
brief critical notes. An abridged account of the 
manuscripts and editions of Plutarch’s Lives may 
be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume is 
contained in either of the two oldest and best 
manuscripts. No attempt has been made, naturally, 
to furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. For these, the reader must stil be 
referred to the major edition of the Lives by 
Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll, 8vo) The 
reading which follows the colon in the critical notes 
is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker, 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Some use has been made of the Siefert-Blass 
edition of the Timoleon (Leipzig, Teubner, 1879), 
and also of Holden's edition of the same Life 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1889). 

Al the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including that 
of the Brutus by Professor Long. 

. B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
December, 1917. 


ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 
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(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. . 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 
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(4) Themistocles and 
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PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 
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AION 


I. "Apa we, orep ó Xupwvidns nociv, à 


Pari 
Editi 


Locate Levexiwy, rois KopuvO(ow où pnview TÒ m16% 


v , 4 b ^ a a e 
Duov émtatpatevoace peta TOv "Axadv, orb 
, rd e b ^ , , ^ 7 
kaxeivots oi "rep, D'Aabkov. é£ apyns KopívOios 
yeyovóres avveuáxovv mpobvpws, obTos eikós TH 
, , , e , / e , 
Axabnpeia pre Popatovs unre EAAgvas eyra- 
^ , ^ ^ 
Activ iaov depouévovs ex T) ypadHns tavTys, Ù 
tov Te Bpovrov vrepiéxen Biov kai tov Aiwyvos, àv 
€ N » ^ lA LA e N ^ , 
o pev avTQ IIXácrowi mrnotdaas, ò cè rois Noyots 
évtpagels tots lIXárovos, damep ex mâs pun- 
cav apudotepot TaXaiíaTpas émi ToU peyiatous 
ayavas. kal TÒ uév pora mTONAÀ Kal aderda 
mpatavtas paprvpijeat TQ xaðnyepóvi ths ápe- 
ths Ste Oei hpovncer xai Sixatocvvyn Óvvagar emt 
M , ` ^ r ^ o , Ld 
TO aUTO Kal túyņv cuveAÜeiv, iva kàXXos dpa 
` n e ` " r 3 
xai péyeÜos ai trodttixal mpakeu Xáfgmatv, ov 
ÜavpacTóv stev. ws yap 'lImmópaxos o &^el- 
mTns ÉAeye TOUS yeyvuvacpévovs Tap avT@ kal 
kpéas èb ayopas idwv $épovras émvyvàvat mróppo- 
Oev, obre Tov Xoyov écTiv eixós TOY TeTratdev- 
pévov opotws ErecOat rats mpdëeciw, éupérecav 
‘Tia Kal puOpor émióépovra peta ToU Trpérovros. 
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DION 


I. Ir it be true, then, O Sossius Senecio,! as Si- 
monides says,? that Ilium “is not wroth with the 
Corinthians" for coming up against her with the 
Achaeans, because the Trojans also had Glaucus, 
who sprang from Corinth, as a zealous ally, so it is 
likely that neither Romans nor Greeks will quarrel 
with the Academy, since they fare alike in this 
treatise containing the lives of Dion and Brutus, 
for Dion was an immediate disciple of Plato, 
while Brutus was nourished on the doctrines of 
Plato. Both therefore set out from one training- 
school, as it were, to engage in the greatest struggles. 
And we need not wonder that, in the performance 
of actions that were often kindred and alike, they 
bore witness to the doctrine of their teacher in virtue, 
that wisdom and justice must be united with power 
and good fortune if public careers are to take on 
beauty as well as grandeur. For as Hippomachus 
the trainer used to delare that he could recognize 
his pupils from afar even though they were but 
carrying meat from the market-place, so it is natural 
that the principles of those who have been trained 
alike should permeate their actions, inducing in 
these a similar rhythm and harmony along with 
their propriety. 

! One of the many friends whom Plutarch made during his 


residence at Rome. See on Theseus, i. l. 
2 Fragment 50; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.* p. 412. 
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II. Ac è téyaz, Tots CULT TO LAG baddov E 
Tals T poatpéa eg ty odat ai aural, c vváryovat Toy 
avdpav TOUS Biovs eis omotornTa. ™ poavnpe- 
0ncav yap apporepoe Tod TéXovs, Ets 0 mpobÜevro 
Tas Tpáfeis ék TOXXOv kai peydrAwyv ayovev 
catabéabas PÀ SvvnlévTes. 6 òè mdvrov Üav- 
paciwtaTtov, ÓTL kal TÒ Satpovtov åppþotépois 
úmeðýroce TÜv TENEUT ID, opotws éxatépw $ácpa- 
Tos els Üdrv oix eüpevoüs mraparyevouévov. Kairo 
Aoyos Tis stt TOY dvaipovvrov Ta Tota)Ta, 
pnoevrt av voov Éyovri Tm poo recely pdvracpa 
Saipoves pndé elo Xov, àXXà maiðápia Kab yú- 
vaia kal Tapa opous ôl da Oévecay avOparous 
& tan Adv uy 7) Svoxpacia c ópaTos 
yevopévovs Sé£as epehceoBar KEvas kai aAXAOKO- 
Tous, daiuova Tmovn pov év autois thv Secorbat- 
poviav* &xovras. ef 66 Alov «ai Bpodros, avdpes 
éuBpiÜets Kal prdoogor Kat 7r pos ouder dx po- 
aparets 00d’ evdhorot 780s, OUTWS bTró pacpa- 
TOS dcerOnoav dare Kab ppacat 7 pos érépovs, 
oùk olba U) TOV TAVU TANALÕV TÒV åTOTÓTATOV 
avaykach uev Tpoadéxer Oat Xóryov, os Tà paha 
6atuóvta kai Báakava, v poc QÜovobvra, rois aya- 
ots avdpaat Kah rais mpateoww evo rápeva, 
Tapaxas «ai poBous emdyet, oelovTa «ai apád- 
AovTa THY åpetýv, @S uÀ) &apetvavres antares 
èv TÓ Kang Kal àképauot BeXrtovos è éketvav poipas 
pera THY TENEVTHY TÓXwGtw. adra TavTa pèv 
eis dAXov avaxeicOa Aoyov. èv roro Sé, Swbe- 


l chy Berodaiuovlay Coraés and Bekker, instead of the elvai 


Becribauioríav of the MSS.: Becibauiovíar, 
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1L. Moreover, the fortunes of the two men, which 
were the same in what befell them rather than in 
what they elected to do, make their lives alike. For 
both were cut off untimely, without being able to 
achieve the objects to which they had determined to 
devote the fruits of their many and great struggles. 
But the most wonderful thing of all was that Heaven 
gave to both an intimation of their approaching 
death, by the visible appearance to each alike of an 
ill-boding spectre. And yet there are those who 
deny such things and say that no man in his right 
mind was ever visited by a spectre or an apparition 
from Heaven, but that little children and foolish 
women and men deranged by sickness, in some aber- 
ration of spirit or distemper of body, have indulged 
in empty and strange imaginings, because they had 
the evil genius of superstition in themselves. But if 
Dion and Brutus, men of solid understanding and 
philosophic training and not easily cast down or over- 
powered by anything that happened to them, were 
so affected by a spectre that they actually told others 
about it, I do not know but we shall be compelled to 
accept that most extraordinary doctrine of the oldest 
times, that mean and malignant spirits, in envy of 
good men and opposition to their noble deeds, try to 
confound and terrify them, causing their virtue to 
rock and totter, in order that they may not continue 
erect and inviolate in the path of honour and so 
attain a better portion after death than the spirits 
themselves. But this subject must be reserved for 
discussion elsewhere, and in this, the twelfth book! 


1 The Pericles was part of the tenth “ book ” (chapter ii. 3), 
the Demosthenes part of the fifth (chapter iii. 1). The ordi- 
nary arrangement of the Lives is purely arbitrary. 


to 
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KaT@ TOV Taparhndov dvte Biwv, Tov Tov Tpe- 
c Bvrépov Trpoeta a'yárycuev. 

III. Auovic tos ô 7 pea Bórepos eis THY àpxħv 
karacTàs eùbùs ëynpe THY "Epuokpárovs TOU 
Zvpakovatov Óvyarépa. TAUTNY, obo TAS TUpav- 
vidos Lopupevns BeBaios, amroaTayres oi Bupa- 
Kovatot 6ervàe xa Tapavopous Dfpets eis TO côp a 
KabvBpicav, è$ als mponxato vóv fiov éxovoiws. 
Atovictos 06 Tv apynyv ávaXaBóv xai kparvvd- 
pevos avis yetar úo yuvaixas pa, THY pev èx 
Aoxpav övopa Awpisa, Thy ÔÈ em ex wpLov Api- 
otouayny, Ovyatépa ‘Inmapivou, TPWTEVTAVTOS 
avdpos Supaxovaior Kab Atovvato gvváptavros 
be Tp@Tov abrokpáap eml TOv mo depov jpéðn 
oTpAaTHyas. AéyeTae Ò juépa ev dpporépas 
áyaryéc Bae på Kal pnev ryevéo Oar ave pos av- 
Óporov o erorépa mpotépa a vvéABor, TOV òè ANOV 
Xpóvov loov vépov éavróv Sua reAety éxarépa, 
kowi) pev elus pévmov Oecum vety per avtod, Tapa 
vuxta 66 èv pépet avvavamavouévev. Kaito. TOV 
Lupaxovotov éBoóXero TÓ THOS Uv éy'yevi) 
7 €ov EXEW THs Eévns: adda exelvy mpotépa 
UTHPXE Texovon TOV 7 pec Bevovra Ts Atoviciov 
yeveas viov avTh Bon0 «tv mpos TO yévos. 5 66 
"Apia tonaxyy morùv Xpovov dmais cvvgker TO 
Atovuciy xaimep avrovóátovrt epi THY x TAbTIS 
Téxvwow, ds ye Kal TH prépa, THs Aoxptdos 
aitiacdpevos KaTapappanevery THY penee 
Xv áTékTewe. 

IV. Tavrys adedpos ay ò Aiwy êv apxn pev 
ele Tiv amo ts àOeXQ s, ÜoTepov dé Tod 
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of my Parallel Lives, I shall begin with that of the 
elder man. 

III. Dionysius the Elder, after assuming the reins 
of government,! at once married the daughter of 
Hermocrates the Syracusan. But she, since the 
tyranny was not yet securely established, was ter- 
ribly and outrageously abused in her person by the 
seditious Syracusans, and in consequence put an end 
to her own life. Then Dionysius, after resuming the 
power and making himself strong again, married two 
wives at once, one from Locri, whose name was 
Doris, the other a native of the city, Aristomache, 
daughter of Hipparinus, who was a leading man in 
Syracuse, and had been a colleague of Dionysius when 
he was first chosen general with full powers for the 
war. It is said that he married both wives on one 
day, and that no man ever knew with which of the 
two he first consorted, but that ever after he con- 
tinued to devote himself alike to each; it was their 
custom to sup with him together, and they shared 
his bed at night by turns. And yet the people of 
Syracuse wished that their countrywoman should be 
honoured above the stranger; but Doris had the 
good fortune to become a mother first, and by pre- 
senting Dionysius with his eldest son she atoned 
for her foreign birth. Aristomache, on the contrary, 
was for a long time a barren wife, although Dionysius 
was desirous to have children by her; at any rate, 
he accuscd the mother of his Locrian wife of giving 
Aristomache drugs to prevent conception, and put 
her to death. 

` IV. Now, Dion was a brother of Aristomache, and 
at first was honoured because of his sister; after- 


1 [n 405 r.c. 
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ppoveiy did0vs vreipav, Ñn Kal” éavróv jyarâro 
Tapa T rvpávvg. Kal mpos atact Tots AANOLS 
eipnto Toig Tapiats 6 tt av ait Alwy Šiva, 
Sovtas è pds avrov ai8npepór $pátew. àv dé 
kai TpóTepov dynos TQ Glet Kab peyaróppov 
kal dvdpwdns, ëtt padrop éméüoke pos TaÛTa 
Geta tivù rúyn IIXdárovos eis Yexedav mapaßa- 
AóvTos, kar ovdéva ROYLO LOY àvÜpormivov: AAA 
Saipwr Tis, Os Couce, TOppwOev apyny éXevÜepías 
Bardropevos Lupaxovaiols, Kal tupavvidos kaTá- 
Avow pyYavopevos, ékójucev €& 'IraX(as eig 
Xvpakovcas lIXdreva kai Aiwva ovvýyayev eis 
Aóyovs AUTO, véov uév dvTA KouLO}, TOAD O6 cùpa- 
O0écrarov ámávrev tov llXAárow: cvryyeyovórov 
kal ó£vrarov UVraKovcat TPS ApPETIV, WS avTÓs 
yéeypade llXAárow, xai Ta Tpáyuara paprvpet. 
rpajeis yap èv HOcow bird Tvpávveo Tamewois, 
kai Biov èv avicov xai karadófov, Üepamreías 
66 vweomAo)rov Kal tpudhs ametpoxddov Kal 
duaitns èv jOovais kai mXeove£taus viÜeuévgs TÒ 
kaħòv éÜàs xai jeoTOs *yevojevos, ws TpTov 
eyevoato Aóryov Kal prroaopias HYEHOVERTS "pos 
áperijv, aveprexOn THY yeux TAX, Kat Th epi 
avrov eb-eiÜela Tv kaXAGQv àrdkes Távv xai 
VEWTEPLKOS mpooSokíjcas ùro TOV AVTOY AOYwV 
Suora teicecOat Arovictov, éomovdace Kai Õe- 
wpátaro movjcdpuevos axoXjv avTov évrvXeiv 
Tikatov kai àkobaat. 
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wards, however, he gave proof of his wisdom, and 
was presently beloved by the tyrant for his own 
sake. In addition to all his other favours, Dionysius 
ordered his treasurers to give Dion whatever he 
asked, although they were to tell Dionysius on the 
same day what they had given. But though Dion was 
even before of a lofty character, magnanimous, and 
manly, he advanced still more in these high qualities 
when, by some divine good fortune, Plato came to 
Sicily.| This was not of man’s devising, but some 
heavenly power, as it would seem, laying far in 
advance of the time a foundation for the liberty of 
Syracuse, and devising a subversion of tyranny, 
brought Plato from Italy to Syracuse and made 
Dion his disciple. Dion was then quite young, but 
of all the companions of Plato he was by far the 
quickest to learn and the readiest to answer the call 
of virtue, as Plato himself has written,? and as events 
testify. For though he had been reared in habits 
of submission under a tyrant, and though he was 
fully accustomed to a life that was subservient and 
timorous, as well as to ostentatious service at court 
and vulgar luxury and a regimen that counts pleasures 
and excesses as the highest good, nevertheless, as 
soon as he got a taste of a rational philosophy which 
led the way to virtue, his soul was speedily on fire ; 
and since he very artlessly and impulsively expected, 
from his own ready obedience to the call of higher 
things, that the same arguments would have a like 
persuasive force with Dionysius, he earnestly set to . 
work and at last brought it to pass that the tyrant, 
in a leisure hour, should meet Plato and hear him 
discourse. 


! About 388 B.c., if this first visit be not a myth. 
? Epist. vii. p. 327. 
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V. P'evopévs dé TiS guvovaias avTois TO pev 
óXov mepi avdpos áperijs, meia Ta è mepi 
avdpetas Siaropy evry, és mavtas! uàXXov o 
IIXaTov ? TOUS TUDáVVOUS áméQauvev avopetous, 
éx 06 ToUTov Tpamój.evos mepi duxatocuuns ôi- 
&ac ev ws p.a Kd ptos uev ó TOV dixatwv, AOdt0¢ òè 
0 TOY adixay Bios, ote Tovs Xóyovs Ep epev 6 
TÜpavvos óoTep éfeXeyxopevos, Tix0eró T€ Tots 
Tapovat Gavpacrérs árroóexopévots Tov dvdpa xai 
xnRovpevors vTe TOV Aeyouevery. TENOS òè Ovuw- 
Geis kai vapo£vvÜcis npwotncev avTOv 6 te O1: 
BovXópevos eic DuxeAtav Tapayévovro. Tob è 
pycavros dyad ov avopa EnTeîv, vroda Bow éxel- 
vos, "' '"AXXA vi) TOUS coss," eire, * kai $aívy 
pomo TOLOUTOY ebpicds. oi uev obv "epi TOV 
Aiwva TOUTO TÉAOŞS WOVTO THS opis yeyovévat, 
kai TOV IIXévava ameSovra, a vvelémreumrov eni 
Tpenpovus, 1) Iov exóutķev eis TÜv 'EXXaóa TOV 
Xmaprirqv- o 66 Atovivatos «pida Tov I1óXu8os 
émowjcaTo Sénow padtota pev amoxteivar Tov 
avipa Karta Tov, el 66 uý, rrávros atrobocbat 
BraByoec Ia yàp ovder, AAN evdarpovna ew 
opoiws, dixatov ovra, kàv dSovros yévntar. 820 
kai Aéyerat IIó0XXas eis Alyway pepov ávroóóa 0a, 
Iova, ur) Trpós "A8mvatovs € ÜvTOS aurois 
Kal pic patos d7ws 0 AnbOeis "AOnvaiwv èv 
Alyivn TUT pag KT a. 

Ov pv ő ye Aiwy ENATTOV eixe Tapa TO 
Atovvaio Tus Ù TÍTTEWS, adna "pec Belas TE 
Tas peyiatas Su@dKet xai Teptropevos mpos Kap- 


1 wzdyras Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: marra. 
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V. At this meeting the general subject was human 
virtue, and most of the discussion turned upon man- 
liness. And when Plato set forth that tyrants least 
of all men had this quality, and then, treating of 
justice, maintained that the life of the just was 
blessed, while that of the unjust was wretched, the 
tyrant, as if convicted by his arguments, would not 
listen to them, and was vexed with the audience 
because they admired the speaker and were charmed 
by his utterances. At last he got exceedingly angry 
and asked the philosopher why he had come to 
Sicily. And when Plato said that he was come to 
seek a virtuous man, the tyrant answered and said: 
“Well, by the gods, it appears that you have not 
yet found such an one." Dion thought that this was 
the end of his anger, and as Plato was eager for it, 
sent him away upon a trireme, which was conveying 
Pollis the Spartan to Greece. But Dionysius privily 
requested Pollis to kill Plato on the voyage, if it 
were in any way possible, but if not, at all events to 
sell him into slavery ; for he would take no harm, 
but would be quite as happy, being a just man, even 
if he should become a slave. Pollis, therefore, as we 
are told, carried Plato to Aegina and there sold him; 
for the Aeginetans were at war with the Athenians 
and had made a decree that any Athenian taken on 
the island should be put up for sale. 

In spite of all this, Dion stood in no less honour 
and credit with Dionysius than before, but had the 
management of the most important embassies, as, 
for instance, when he was sent to Carthage and won 

TI 
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xndovious COavpacdn Ou depovros: kal tw Tap- 
puaíav épepev abroO uovov ayedov abeds AéyovTos 
TO Tapia Tápevov, ws kai THY mepi Tédwvos èri- 
mrt. xrevatouévns yap, ws éowe, Ts Té- 
Awvos åp NS, avróv Te Tov VéXwva tov Atovvatov 
yéXwTa THS DeKerlas yeyovévat $jcavros, oí pèv 
dXXot TO TKOMMA Tpocerotoüvro Oavpatery, o Ó€ 
Aiwy Ovoxepávas, “Kal pry,” épn, “où rvpav- 
veis Già Tédwva mictevbets: bia oè è ovdels 
érepos mea TevOjoerat. " TÊ yap ovTe patveras 
káXXto TOV. pev l'éNov émiBerkdpevos Oéapa povap- 
xovpévyv Tó, alaytotov 66 Atoviaios. 

VI. "Ovrov 86 Avovycio taiday tpidv pèv èr 
THS Aoxpivos, rerrápov Šè éE 'Apıotopáyns, ov 
úo T7cav Ouyarépes, Loppootvn Kal Apérr, 
Xepoc)vg uév Awvvcío TÊ vid cvvQxwgaev, 
'Apérg òè GOeapión TO Sage. TENEVT HT AVTOS 
òè rod aderghov Oeapidov Aiwy éxaBe Tv’ Apérqv 
adergidnv obcav. émet 06 voc àv &GoEev ó Arove- 
aos Poros eve, émexeipnaev abrQ Siane- 
yeoOat wept tav èk Ths Apioroudxns Tékvov ò 
Awy, oi Ò iatpot TQ uéXXovri Tw apyny Siadé- 
XeaÜat xXaprfopevor Kaipov od mapécyov: ws 8e 
Tipasos not, kal Pdpuakov bmrvoTwucóv aiTodytt 
dovtes adethovto tHv alaOnow adtov, Oaváro 
ouvdrpavres TOv ÜTYVOV. 

Ov uv adrAa oudASyou TpwTov Tov $íXev 
yevopévov Tapa tov véov Aiovúsiov obtw diedé- 
xX9n mepi TOY cuphepdvTwY mpós TOY KaLpov. 6 
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great admiration. The tyrant also bore with his 
freedom of speech, and Dion was almost the only 
one who spoke his mind fearlessly, as, for example, 
when he rebuked Dionysius for what he said about 
Gelon. The tyrant was ridiculing the government of 
Gelon,! and when he said that Gelon himself, true 
to his name, became the laughing-stock (“ gelos”) 
of Sicily, the rest of his hearers pretended to admire 
the joke, but Dion was disgusted and said : “ Indeed, 
thou art now tyrant because men trusted thee for 
Gelon’s sake; but no man hereafter will be trusted 
for thy sake.” For, as a matter of fact, Gelon seems 
to have made a city under absolute rule a very fair 
thing to look upon, but Dionysius a very shameful 
thing. 

VI. Dionysius had three children by his Locrian 
wife, and four by Aristomache, two of whom were 
daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. Sophrosyne be- 
came the wife of his son Dionysius,? and Arete of 
his brother Thearides, but after the death of The- 
arides, Arete became the wife of Dion, her uncle. 
Now, when Dionysius was sick and seemed likely to 
die, Dion tried to confer with him in the interests 
of his children by Aristomache, but the physicians, 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with the heir 
apparent, would not permit it; moreover, according 
to Timaeus, when the sick man asked for a sleeping 
potion, they gave him one that robbed him of his 
senses and made death follow sleep.’ 

However, in the first conference held between the 
young Dionysius and his friends, Dion discoursed 
upon the needs of the situation in such a manner 


! Gelon had been tyrant of Syracuse circa 485—478 s.c. 
3 Cf. chapter iii. 3. 3 In 367 B.c. 
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Aiwy date ToUs dÀAXovs Atravtas TH uév Hpovyjce 
matoas amodeitat, TH è wappnaia OoíXovs TIS 
Tupavridos ayevvas kai TeptpoBws TA TONAG TpPOS 
xápw TO petpaxiw cvuBovXeVovras. | uáMaTa 
òè avtovs eFérAnke Tov ame Kapynéddvos kívOvvov 
émixpepápevov TH ápxij SedorKotas, vroa xópevos, 
el ev cipyyns déorto Atovictos, rXevcas evOds 
eis AtBinv ws dpiota diaOnoecOar Tov mroXepov, 
et è trodepety mpoOvpoiro, Opévrery avtos idias 
Tédkeot Kal Tapétew eis TOV mOXeuov av’Te 
TEVTNKOVTA TpLnpELs eù TXeovaas.! 

VII. 'O pév ody Atovictos vreppvas thy 
peyarowuyiay eOavpace xal THY mpobvpiav 
nyamnaev? oi 66 édéyyxecPas TH AapTpoTHTL Kal 
tavewovacba Tfj Suvayer tov Aiwvos oiópevot, 
tavtny evOus apynv AaBovtes, ovdepsas EpeiSovTo 
povis 7 TO perpaxiov éEaypiaivery Euedrov Tpds 
a)TOv, ws Urepyopevoyv Sia THs OadatTns Tvpav- 
vida Kal TepioT@VTA Tals vaval THY OUvagav eis 
tous “Aptotopdyns maiðas, aderpidods Ovras 
avTÓ.  $aveporara, è Kai péytotar TOV eig 
$Üóvov xai picos airiQv vmpxov 7 Tod fiov 
dcahopa kal TÒ THS Staitys dp TOv. oi pèv yap, 
evOus eE àpyijs véov tupdvvov kal Tebpappéevov 
QaóXws outrtav kai avviÜeiav nOovais kai kora- 
keliais karaXagSávovres, det Tiwas Epwras xal 
&arpiBàs eunyavavto peuPwders mept mortous 
Kal yuvaixas, Kai Tradsas érépas áo xijuovas, Ud’ 
dv 7) Topavvis, orep aidnpos, uaXaccopér, 
Tois pev ápyonévots ébdvg duXávÜporros, kal TÒ 
Aíav dravOpwrov Uravixev, o)x emteckeiq Tw 

l ed wAeovcas van Herwerden : vAeovcas. 
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that his wisdom made all the rest appear children, 
and his boldness of speech made them seem mere 
slaves of tyranny, who were wont to give their 
counsels timorously and ignobly to gratify the young 
man. But what most amazed them in their fear of 
the peril that threatened the realm from Carthage, 
was Dion's promise that, if Dionysius wanted peace, 
he would sail at once to Africa and put a stop to 
the war on the best terms possible; but if war was 
the king's desire, he himself would furnish him with 
fifty swift triremes for the war, and maintain them 
at his own costs. 

VII. Dionysius, then, was greatly astonished at 
his magnanimity and delighted with his ardour; but 
the other courtiers, thinking themselves put out of 
countenance by Dion's generosity and humbled by 
his power, began hostilities forthwith, and said every- 
thing they could to embitter the young king against 
him, accusing him of stealing into the position of 
tyrant by means of his power on the sea, and of 
using his ships to divert the power into the hands 
of the children of Aristomache, who were his 
nephews and nieces. But the strongest and most 
apparent grounds for their envy and hatred of him 
lay in the difference between his way of life and 
theirs, and in his refusal to mingle with others. For 
from the very outset they obtained converse and 
intimacy with a tyrant who was young and had been 
badly reared by means of pleasures and flatteries, 
and were ever contriving for him sundry amours, 
idle amusements with wine and women, and other 
unseemly pastimes. In this way the tyranny, being 
softened, like iron in the fire, appeared to its subjects 
to be kindly, and gradually remitted its excessive 
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cruelty, though its edge was blunted not so much by 
any clemency in the sovereign as by his love of ease. 
Asa consequence, the laxity of the young king gained 
ground little by little, until at last those “ adaman- 
tine bonds” with which the elder Dionysius said he 
had left the monarchy fastened, were melted and 
destroyed. For it is said that the young king once 
kept up a drinking bout for ninety consecutive days 
from its beginning, and that during this time his 
court gave no access or admission to men or matters 
of consequence, but drunkenness and raillery and 
music and dancing and buffoonery held full sway. 
VIII. Dion, then, as was natural, was obnoxious 
to these men, since he indulged in no pleasure or 
youthfulfolly. And so they tried to calumniate him 
by actually giving to his virtues plausible names of 
vices; for instance, they called his dignity haughti- 
ness, and his boldness of speech self-will. Even 
when he admonished, he was thought to denounce, 
and when he would not share men's sins, to despise. 
And in very truth his character had naturally a 
certain majesty, together with a harshness that re- 
pelled intercourse and was hard to deal with. For 
not only to a man who was young and whose ears 
had been corrupted by flattery was he an unpleasant 
and irksome associate, but many also who were in- 
timate with him and who loved the simplicity and 
nobility of his disposition, were apt to find fault 
with the manner of his intercourse with men, on 
the ground that he dealt with those who sought his 
aid more rudely and harshly than was needful in 
public life. On this head Plato also afterwards wrote 
to him,! in a tone almost prophetic, that he should 


1 Epist. iv. ad fin. 
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AaBeiaAas THY av dbeav os épnuta ouverKovcay. 
ov uw adhe TóTe Tela Tov Bondy &£ios omdp- 
yew dia Tà T páryuaTa kal povos 7) páMota TYV 
rvpavvióa caXebovaay àvopÜ ov «ai 6a vMr- 
TEL, èyivworev où T pos Xápw, AAN ÄKovTos UT 
xpetas ToO rupdvvov Tr páyros dv Kal péeyeaTos. | 

IX. Aicvíav 6&é TOUTOU THY atraisevoiay elvat 
voyuítev éuBarety aùròv eis StatpsBas éXevOepí- 
ous épiNoTipeito Kal yedoas Aoywr Kal panud- 
T&v nOoTOLaY, WS apeTHY TE TavaatTO 6c0,os Kal 
Tois Karois xaipev eOicbetn. dice yap ov 
yeryover TOY .GavXorátav Tupávvwv 0 Atorvatos, 
àXN 0 TATIP, Bebouecos pay Ppovnparos peTara- 
Bev xai gv'yyevóp.evos voty éxovaiv avO parrrous 
émiBovAeóa etev avT@ Kal TapéXovro TU åpxýv, 
éd poŭpet kardererorov ot«ot, be ,Spuuíav ouehias 
érépas Kal a amecpia TpaypáTwv, OS acu, ápátia 
Kat Auxpias kai dip pous Evrivous kal tTpaméķas 
rexraiwópevov. oUTo yap Åv &mia'Tos Kal Tpòs 
&Tavras avOpwrous ÜmomTos Kal mpoBeBrAnpévos 
dia $óBov o pea Bórepos Atovvatos date pnbe 
THS reparis TAS Tpixas àdeXetv } kouptkais 
paxaípaus, àXXà TV TXacTÓV TUS emt olv 
vð pari THY KONV Treptérauev, eia ge òè m pos 
avrov eis TÒ Owuatiov ovTE dOeX óc ov? vids as 
ÉrUXev Tipp rec uévos, AAN eee piv eise eiv 
àmoðúvTa TYV éauToÛ c T0Mv €cac TOv érépay 
àvaXaeiv, opaÜévra yupvor UO TOY $vAaTTór- 
TOV. éÉmei dé Aemtivns o adenpos avT@ TOTE 


1 apedcty Bekker, after Coraés, has áeatpeiv. 
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be on his guard against self-will, which was a “ com- 
panion of solitude." ! However, at this time, though 
circumstances led men to think him of more value 
than any one else, and the only or the chief sup- 
porter and guardian of the storm-tossed tyranny, he 
knew that it was not out of goodwill, but against 
the wishes of the tyrant and owing to his needs, 
that he was first and greatest. 

IX. Considering, then, that a reason for this lay 
in the tyrants want of education, he sought to 
engage him in liberal studies, and to give him a 
taste of such literature and science as formed the 
character, in order that he might cease to be afraid 
of virtue, and become accustomed to take delight in 
what was high and noble. For by nature Dionysius 
did not belong to the worst class of tyrants, but his 
father, fearing that if he should get wisdom and 
associate with men of sense, he would plot against 
him and rob him of his power, used to keep him 
closely shut up at home, where, through lack of as- 
sociation with others and in ignorance of affairs, as 
we are told, he made little waggons and lampstands 
and wooden chairs and tables. For the elder Diony- 
sius was so distrustful and suspicious towards every 
body, and his fear led him to be so much on his 
guard, that he would not even have his hair cut with 
barbers' scissors, but a hairdresser would come and 
singe his locks with a live coal. Neither his brother 
nor his son could visit him in his apartment wearing 
any clothes they pleased, but every one had to take 
off his own apparel before entering and put on an- 
other, after the guards had seen him stripped. And 
once, when his brother Leptines was describing to 


1 Of. the Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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ywpiov dua eEnyovpevos Xafàv oyyy Tapa 
Tivos TeV Sopuddpav vrréypaye Tov TÓmov, ékeivo 
èv loyupas éyaXémmve, Tov 66 Góvra THY Aóyxmqv 
améxrewev. éreye 06 Toùs pious purdTTecPat 
vouv éxovras cibos xai fovXouévovs paddov 
rvpavvety À rvpavvetaÜat. xat Mapoúav 5é twa 
TOY Tpomnyuévov Um ajro) kai reraygévov èp 
fyyeuovías avete Oófavra Kata ovs Umvous 
coárrew aŭror, ws am évvoías peOnuepiis kai 
OaXoyio uo) Tüs Grpews TavTns eig Tov Ürvov 
a)TQ mapayevouevns. ó pev On IIXarow Gupo- 
Deis OTL py zrávrov avTov avOpwrwy avdpeoraTor 
dvta ámédmvev, ottTw TepidoBov xal rocovrov 
imo SetAias kakv peat elye THY ux. . 

X. Tov & vióv avTo), kaÜdmep etpnrat, Siade- 
Aefmuévov drraidevcia Kal cvvrerptpuévovi.TÓ 
nOos ó Alwy op@v mapexdder pos tratdetav 
TparécÜa, kal SenOfjvar Tod mpwtov TAY duXocó- 
dav mücay Sénow éXÜety eis XikeMavr: éXBóvri 
66 mapacyely abTóv, draws Duakoa gels Tò Oos 
eis apetis Aóyov, Kal pos TÒ OetoTaTov ádopowo- 
Geis mapáSevypa Tov dvTwY Kal edddtaTov, @ TO 
Tüv ýyovnévo metÂóuevov é dxoo pias Koo uos 
éa T£, TONNY pev eddatpoviar € éavTQ pnxavýsetat, 
ToXAjv dé Tois moMraus, doa vüv èv á8vula 
OLo.koÜct Tpos avayKny THs apyijs, TaVTA awhpo- 
avvn kai O.katocUvy peT eUj.eveías Trarpovojuov- 
peva TapacyYov Kal yevouevos BactXeUs èx rupáv- 
vov. TOUS yàp dbapavtivovs dSecpovs ovy, Ga ep ó 
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him the nature of a place, and drew the plan of it 
on the ground with a spear which he took from one 
of his body-guards, he was extremely angry with 
him, and liad the man who gave him the spear put 
to death. He used to say, too, that he was on his 
guard against his friends who were men of sense, 
because he knew that they would rather be tyrants 
than subjects of a tyrant. And he slew Marsyas, one 
of those whom he had advanced to positions of high 
command, for having dreamed that he killed him, 
declaring that this vision must have visited his sleep 
because in his waking hours he had purposed and 
planned such a deed; Yes, the man who was angry 
with Plato because he would not pronounce him the 
most valiant man alive, had a spirit as timorous as 
this, and so full of all the evils induced by cowardice. 

X. This tyrant's son, as I have said, Dion saw to 
be dwarfed and deformed in character from his lack 
of education, and therefore exhorted him to apply 
himself to study, and to use every entreaty with 
the first of philosophers to come to Sicily, and, 
when he came, to become his disciple, in order that 
his character might be regulated by the principles of 
virtue, and that he might be conformed to that 
divinest and most beautiful model of all being, in 
obedience to whose direction the universe issues 
from disorder into order; in this way he would pro- 
cure great happiness for himself, and great happiness 
for his people, and that obedience which they now 
rendered dejectedly and under the compulsion of 
his authority, this his moderation and justice would 
base upon goodwill and a filial spirit, and he would 
become a king instead of a tyrant. For the “ada- 
mantine bonds" of sovereignty were not, as his 
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TaTnp &Xeyev avro, $ofBov kal Bíav xal vedv 
Tff os elvat Kal Bappápwv pupiavdpov puraxiy, 
ebvouav òè «al Tpobupiay kai Xap eyyevopévny 
on &perijs Kal Sixaroavyns, a, kaimep óvra 
paraKdrepa TÕV avrróvav «al OKA POV éxetvav, 
io xvpórepa Tpós 6a iov T]v ýyepovias bm ápxetv. 
xeopis ÔÈ ro/TOv ap thoripov elvat kal A nxor 
TOV dpxovra, TO pev cópari TEPLTTOS dpmexo- 
pevov kai Tf) mepi TV oiov aBpornre Kal 
KATAGKEVT Xam puvopevor, Optra óc kai Oyo 

pndev óvra Tob Tpoa TUX OVTOS ceuvóTepov, j pnde 
Tis Wuxis TÒ BaciXetov afvobvra KEKOO LN Levov 
éxew BagirsKas Kat T PETTOVTMS. 

XI. Tavta TOXMkIS TOU Aíwvos Tapaivobvros, 
Kat TÓV Aoyor TOÜ IIXárcvos ë éa Tiv oc Tiivas vro- 
ameipovTos, ča xev Epos tov Acoviatov oùs kal 
TEPLIHAVNS TOY TE Asya kai Ths ovvovolas Tob 
IIXaTovos. evOds oùv 'AO5vatfe moXXà perv 
éfoita ypaupata mapà tov Atovuciou, moral Ò 
émta ires mapa tov Aiwvos, áXXat Ò e£ 'IraMas 
Tapa TOV Tudayopucar, Sraxehevopevov Tapa- 
yevéaÜa, xai véas puxiis éEovcia peyadn kai 
óvvápet meptiepouévns emiraBécbar kal kata- 
axeiv euBpiÜea répois Aoyiopois. IlXdrev pev 
obv, as pyow avros, éavTóv alc XvvOcis páXuo Ta, 
HÀ 8ó£eie Xoóryos eivai póvov, épyov & Ex@v ovdeves 
av dypac bat, kai mpos doxijaas Or évos dvdpos 
dio T ep HYELMOVLKOD pépovs exxabapbévtos Anv 
iatpevoey Xuxediav vooovaav, bm Kovacv. 

Ot & rô Alwve morepoûvrtes PoBovpevor Thy 
tov Atovuciou petaBorny éreioay avTov ámó THS 
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father used to say, fear and force and a multitude 
of ships and numberless barbarian body-guards, but 
goodwill and ardour and favour engendered by virtue 
and justice; these, though they were more flexible 
than the bonds of severity and harshness, were 
stronger to maintain a lasting leadership. And be- 
sides all this, it was mean and spiritless in a ruler, 
while his body was magnificently clothed and his 
habitation resplendent with luxurious furnishings, 
to be no more majestic in his intercourse and con- 
versation than an ordinary man, and not to insist 
that the royal palace of his soul should be adorned 
in meet and royal fashion. 

XI. Since Dion frequently gave him such advice, 
and artfully mingled with it some of Plato's doc- 
trines, Dionysius was seized with a keen and even 
frenzied passion for the teachings and companionship 
of Plato. At once, then, many letters began to come 
to Athens from Dionysius, and many injunctions 
from Dion, as well as others from the Pythagorean 
philosophers of Italy, all of whom urged Plato to 
come and get control of a youthful soul now tossed 
about on a sea of great authority and power, and 
steady it by his weighty reasonings. Plato, accord- 
ingly, as he tells us himself,} out of shame more than 
any thing else, lest men should think him nothing 
but theory and unwilling to take any action; and 
further, because he expected that by the purification 
of one man, who was, as it were, a controlling factor, 
he would cure all Sicily of her distempers, yielded 
to these requests. 

But the enemies of Dion, afraid of the alteration 
in Dionysius, persuaded him to recall from exile 


1 Epist. vii. p. 328. 
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puyis peramépres Oat Pidvatov, dvipa xai Te- 
mr'auGevpévov Tepi Aóyovs Kal Tupavvucüv jv 
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Tov O6 Pidiorov efnhace XweMas, $wyóvra Tapa 
Eévous tivas eis Tov "Aópíav, Sou Kat coxe? Ta 
mrElaTa cuvOcivat Ths iatopias oxoXátov. où 
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&pxovra tov Auovóciov katastýoew ei dé avti- 
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Philistus, a man versed in letters and acquainted 
with the ways of tyrants, that they might have in 
him a counterpoise to Plato and philosophy. For 
Philistus at the outset had most zealously assisted in 
establishing the tyranny, and for a long time was 
commander of the garrison that guarded the citadel. 
There was a story, too, that he was very intimate 
with the mother of the elder Dionysius, and that 
the tyrant was not wholly ignorant of the fact. But 
when Leptines, who had two daughters by a woman 
whom he had corrupted when she was living with 
another man aud then taken to wife, gave one of 
them to Philistus without so much as telling Diony- 
sius, the tyrant was wroth, put the wife of Leptines 
into fetters and prison, and banished Philistus from 
Sicily. Philistus took refuge with some friends in 
Adria, and there, it would seem, in his leisure, com- 
posed the greater part of his history. For he did 
not return to Syracuse while the elder Dionysius 
was alive, but after his death, as I have said, the 
envy which the other courtiers felt towards Dion 
brought about his recall; they thought him a more 
suitable man for their purposes, and a stauncher 
friend of the tyranny. 

XII. Philistus, then, as soon as he had returned, 
was in close touch with the tyranny ; and there were 
others also who brought slanders and accusations 
against Dion to the tyrant, alleging that he had 
been in conference with Theodotes and Heracleides 
concerning a subversion of the government. For 
Dion had hopes, as it seems likely, that by means of 
the visit of Plato he could mitigate the arrogance 
and excessive severity of the tyranny, and con- 
vert Dionysius into a fit and lawful ruler; but if 
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Dionysius should oppose his efforts and refuse to be 
softened, he had determined to depose him and 
restore the civil power to the Syracusan people ; not 
that he approved of a democracy, but he thought it 
altogether better than a tyranny in lack of a sound 
and healthy aristocracy. 

XIII. Such was the condition of affairs when Plato 
came to Sicily! and in the first instances he met 
with astonishing friendliness and honour. For a 
royal chariot, magnificently adorned, awaited him 
as he left his trireme, and the tyrant offered a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving for the great blessing that had 
been bestowed upon his government. Moreover, the 
modesty that characterized his banquets, the deco- 
rum of the courtiers, and the mildness of the tyrant 
himself in all his dealings with the public, inspired 
the eitizens with marvellous hopes of his reforma- 
tion. There was also something like a general 
rush for letters and philosophy, and the palace was 
filled with dust, as they say, owing to the multitude 
of geometricians there.? After a few days had passed, 
there was one of the customary sacrifices of the 
country in the palace grounds; and when the herald, 
as was the custom, prayed that the tyranny might 
abide unsbaken for many generations, it is said that 
Dionysius, who was standing near, cried: “ Stop 
cursing us!" This quite vexed Philistus and his 
party, who thought that time and familiarity would 
render Plato’s influence almost irresistible, if now, 
after a brief intimacy, he had so altered and trans- 
formed the sentiments of the youthful prince. 


1 Soon after 368 B.c. 
2 Geometrical figures were traced in loose sand strewn 
upon the floor. 
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XIV. They therefore no longer abused Dion one 
by one and secretly, but all together and openly, 
saying that he was manifestly enchanting and be- 
witching Dionysius with Plato’s doctrines, in order 
that the tyrant might of his own accord relinquish 
and give up the power, which Dion would then as- 
sume and devolve upon the children of Aristomache, 
whose uncle he was. And some pretended to be 
indignant that the Athenians, who in former times 
had sailed to Sicily with large land and sea forces, 
but had perished utterly without taking Syracuse, 
should now, by means of one sophist, overthrow the 
tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dismiss 
his ten thousand body-guards, and abandon his four 
hundred triremes and his ten thousand horsemen 
and his many times that number of men-at-arms, 
in order to seek in Academic philosophy for a mys- 
terious good, and make geometry his guide to hap- 
piness, surrendering the happiness that was based 
on dominion and wealth and luxury to Dion and 
Dion’s nephews and nieces. 

As a consequence of all this, Dionysius became at 
first suspicious, and afterwards more openly angry 
and hostile, and just then a certain letter was secretly 
brought to him, which Dion had written to the Car- 
thaginian officials, urging them, whenever they should 
treat with Dionysius for peace, not to hold their in- 
terview without including him, since he would help 
them to arrange everything securely. This letter 
Dionysius read to Philistus, and after consulting 
with him, according to Timaeus, he beguiled Dion 
by a feigned reconciliation. That is, after moderate 
protestations and a declaration that their quarrel 
was at an end, he led him off alone beneath the 
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acropolis down to the sea, and then showed him the 
letter and accused him of conspiring with the Car- 
thaginians against him. And when Dion wished to 
defend himself, he would not suffer it, but at once 
placed him, just as he was, on board a small boat, 
and commanded the sailors in it to set him ashore 
in Italy. 

XV. At this proceeding, which seemed to men a 
cruel one, the women in the household of the tyrant 
put on mourning, but the citizens of Syracuse were 
cheered by the expectation of a revolution and a 
speedy change in the government, since Dion's 
treatment caused such a commotion and the rest 
of the courtiers distrusted the tyrant. Dionysius 
saw this and was afraid, and sought to console the 
friends of Dion and the women by saying that he 
had not sent Dion into exile, but upon a journey, 
in order that his wrath at the man's self-will when 
at home might not drive him to do him some 
worse wrong. He also handed over two ships to 
the kinsmen of Dion and bade them to put on 
board whatever property and servants of Dion's 
they pleased and convey them to him in Pelopon- 
nesus, Now, Dion had great riches and an almost 
princely splendour of appointment in his way of 
living, and this his friends got together and con- 
veyed to him. Besides, many other things were sent 
to him from the women of the court and from his 
adherents, so that, as far as wealth and riches went, 
he was a brilliant figure among the Greeks, to whom 
the affluence of the exile gave some idea of the 
power of the tyrant. 

XVI. As for Plato, Dionysius at once removed 
him to the acropolis, where he contrived to give 
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him a guard of honour under pretence of hospitable 
kindness, in order that he might not accompany 
Dion and bear witness to his wrongs. But after 
time and intercourse had accustomed Dionysius to 
tolerate his society and discourse, just as a wild 
beast learns to have dealings with men, he conceived 
a passion for him that was worthy of a tyrant, de- 
manding that he alone should have his love returned 
by Plato and be admired beyond all others, and he 
was ready to entrust Plato with the administration 
of the tyranny if only he would not set his friend- 
ship for Dion above that which he had for him. 
Now, this passion of his was a calamity for Plato, 
for the tyrant was mad with jealousy, as desperate 
lovers are, and in a short space of time would often 
be angry with him and as often beg to be reconciled; 
for he was extravagantly eager to hear his doctrines 
and share in his philosophical pursuits, but he dreaded 
the censure of those who tried to divert him from 
this course as likely to corrupt him. 

At this juncture, however, a war broke out, and 
he sent Plato away, promising him that in the summer 
he would summon Dion home. This promise, indeed, 
he immediately broke, but he kept sending to Dion 
the revenues from his property, and asked Plato to 
pardon his postponement of the time of Dion’s re- 
call, because of the war; as soon as peace was made 
he would summon Dion home, and he asked him to 
be quiet, and to attempt no revolution, and to say no 
evil of him to the Greeks. 

XVII. This Plato tried to effect, and kept Dion 
with him in the Academy, where he turned his at- 
tention to philosophy. Dion dwelt in the upper 
city of Athens! with Callippus, one of his acquaint- 

1 The ‘‘ upper city,” as distinguished from the Piraeus. 
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ances, but for diversion he bought a country-place, 
and afterwards, when he sailed to Sicily, he gave 
this to Speusippus, who was his most intimate friend 
at Athens. For Plato desired that Dion’s disposition 
should be tempered and sweetened by association 
with men of charming presence who indulged season- 
ably in graceful pleasantries. And such a man was 
Speusippus ; wherefore Timon, in his *'Silli," spoke 
of him as “ good at a jest." And when Plato him- 
self was called upon to furnish a chorus of boys, 
Dion had the chorus trained and defrayed all the 
expense of its maintenance, and Plato encouraged 
in him such an ambition to please the Athenians, on 
the ground that it would procure goodwill for Dion 
rather than fame for himself. 

Dion used to visit the other cities also, where he 
shared the leisure and festal enjoyments of the 
noblest and most statesmanlike men, manifesting 
in his conduct with them nothing that was rude or 
arrogant or effeminate, but rather great modera- 
tion, virtue, and manliness, and a becoming devotion 
to letters and philosophy. This procured him the 
emulous goodwill of all men, and decrees of public 
honours from the cities. The Lacedaemonians even 
made him a citizen of Sparta, without any regard 
for the anger of Dionysius, although at that time the 
tyrant was their zealous ally against the Thebans. 
And it is related that Dion once went to pay a visit 
to Ptoeodorus the Megarian, upon his invitation. Now 
Ptoeodorus, it would seem, was one of the wealthy 
and influential men of the city; and when, therefore, 
Dion saw a crowd of people at his door, and a press 
of business, which made him difficult of access and 
hard to come at, he turned to his friends, who were 
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vexed and indignant at it, and said: “ Why should 
we blame this man? For we ourselves used to do 
just so in Syracuse." 

XVIII. But as time went on, Dionysius became 
jealous of Dion and afraid of his popularity among 
the Greeks. He therefore stopped sending him his 
revenues, and handed his estate over to his own 
private stewards. However, with a desire to make 
head against the bad repute which he had also won 
among the philosophers on Plato’s account, he as- 
sembled at his court many men with a reputation 
for learning. But he was ambitious to surpass them 
all in discussion, and was therefore driven to use 
inaptly what he had imperfectly learned from Plato. 
So he yearned once more for that philosopher, and 
reproached himself for not having utilized his pres- 
ence to learn all that he should have learned. And 
since, like a tyrant, he was always extravagant in his 
desires and headstrong in all that he undertook, he 
set out at once to secure Plato, and, leaving no stone 
unturned, persuaded Archytas and his fellow Pytha- 
goreans to become sureties for his agreements, and 
to summon Plato; for it was through Plato, in the 
first place, that he had entered into friendly rela- 
tions with these philosophers. So they sent Arche- 
demus to Plato, and Dionysius also sent a trireme 
for him, and friends to entreat his return. He also 
wrote to him himself in clear and express terms, 
saying that no mercy should be shown to Dion unless 
Plato were persuaded to come to Sicily; but if he 
were persuaded, every mercy. Dion also received 
many injunctions from his wife and sister, that he 
should beg Plato to listen to Dionysius and not 
afford him an excuse for further severity. Thus it 
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p&v 84 onov ô IIXárov édOeiv 70 vpírov eis Tov 
mopO pov Tov Trepi XSkóXXay,! 


òpp ere THY 0Xorjv àvapetphjocie XdpuBduy. 


XIX. ’Edrdov 86 peydrns pev avtov évérdnae 
yapas, weyarns è marw Ermidos Lexediav, cvvev- 
Youéevny xai cuudtrotipovuévny IlXávova pev 
Pirictov tmepryevécOat, diXooodíav òè rvpav- 

/ * n N n ^ ^ ` 
vidos. hv 06 TONAN) uév TOY yuvaixðv orovå) 
mepl avtov, éfaíperos O6 mapa TQ Atovucin 

, A 6 * » > 16 , 3, ^ 
Trio Tis, Hv ovdels ANOS eixev, GOLEPEVYNTOY ALTO 

, \ ` Hd ^ ` 
mrnodlew. Swpeas è xpnuaTev ToXXÀv Kal 
r ^ M r ^ A A , 
TOXXákis TOU pev SidovTos, Tov è uù) Gexyopévov, 
s 3 F € r. a , ^ y 
mapav “Aptatimmos ò Kvpnvaîos acharas edn 
peyarovyor elvat Atovictov: avrois uév yap 
pixpa diddvat mretoveny Seopévois, IIXárcvi 06 
TOAAG pnoev Xaufávovrtt. 

Mera 8é Tas mpæras diroppoauvas, apEapévou 

Ilkartwvos évtuyydverv wept Aiwvos, vrepÜéaeis 
N ^ . > [4 M M 

TÒ TPAToV 7jcaV, cira péuwers Kal Ouadopail Xav- 

Üavovcat ToUs exTOs, émexpuTTopévov Arovuciou 

M ^ Y ` , ld ` 
kal tais &XXaigs TOv llAdárova Oepateias Kat 
Timats mepwpévov mapayew amd THs Alwvos eù- 
voilas, oUO. avTov €v ye rois MPØTOLS Ypovots åTO- 
KaAAUTTOVTA THY amio Tiav avTOD Kal \evdoroyiap, 
AAN éyxaptepodvta kal oynpatilopevov. | obo 
òè Scaxespéveoy mpds adAAnAous kal XavÜávew 

| ZkóAAav as in Plato, Epist. vii. p. 346; Coraés retains 
the ZueMav of the MSS. 
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was, then, that Plato, as he himself says, “came for 
the third time to the straits of Scylla, 


That he might once more measure back his way to 
fell Charybdis."! 


XIX. His arrival filled Dionysius with great joy, 
and the Sicilians again with great hope; they all 
prayed and laboured zealously that Plato might 
triumph over Philistus, and philosophy over tyranny. 
The women also were very earnest in his behalf, 
and Dionysius gave him a special token of his trust, 
which no one else had, in the privilege of coming 
into his presence without being searched. The tyrant 
offered him, too, presents of money, much money 
and many times, but Plato would not accept them. 
Whereupon Aristippus of Cyrene, who was present 
on one of these occasions, said that Dionysius was 
safely munificent; for he offered little to men like 
him, who wanted more, but much to Plato, who 
would take nothing. 

After the first acts of kindness, however, Plato 
introduced the subject of Dion, and then there were 
postponements at first on the part of Dionysius, and 
afterwards faultfindings and disagreements. These 
were unnoticed by outsiders, since Dionysius tried 
to conceal them, and sought by the rest of his kind 
attentions and honourable treatment to draw Plato 
away from his goodwill towards Dion. And even 
Plato himself did not at first reveal the tyrant's 
perfidy and falsehood, but bore with it and dis- 
sembled his resentment. But while matters stood 
thus between them, and no one knew of it, as they 

1 Odyssey, xii. 428, with slight adaptation from the first 
person. 
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mavrtas oiouévov, “EXixov ó Kvtukgvós elg Tv 
IIXdrovos avvy8ov hiou Trpocimev &eXetyri* xai 
yevouévns ws vrpoeire, ÜavpacÜele vr Tod rvpáv- 
vou Swpedy édaBev apyupiov TáXavTov. "'Apí- 
otros O6 Tailwy Trpós TOUS dXXovs Piroaodous 
épn te kal avtos Éyeiw TOV TapadoEwy mpoerreîv. 
éketvov è dpdoar Ócouévov, “ IIporéyw Toívuv," 
eirev, “oħiyov xpóvov IlAárova kai Atovictov 
evyO pods yevrnoopévous.  Tédos 06 THY u£v ovcíav 
tov Aiwvos 0 Acoviatos émoXei kai Ta xpiüjuara 
kareiye, IIXdova 8 èv TQ Tepi THY oikiav kimq 
SiaTwpevov eis TOUS piohopópovs ueréa Tyae Ta- 
Nat picoUvras avTov Kal CnTrodvtas üveXeiv ws 
meovta Atoviciov adetvat Tv tupavvida xai 
fv adopupopyrov. 

XX. 'Ev totovt@ O6 Kivdvvm yevopévov tod 
Tlkdt@vos oi wepi Apyúrav mvÂópevor rax mép- 
movot wpecReiav Kal vpuakóvropov, àmawvroÜvres 
tov üvÓpa mapa Awvvaiov kai Aéyovres ws aù- 
Tous AaBwy avaddyous THs dahareias TrEVGELEV 
eis Lupaxovaas.  àTmoXeyouévov è Tod Auovv- 
alov thy ÉyÜpav éaTiáceot Kal duiXodpoobvais 
mep THY TpoTojwmT TV, êv O€ TL TrpoaxXÜévros vrpós 
avTOV ToLoUTOV eimeiv: '*" H rov, IIXavov, Toa 
kai Seva KATHYOPHTELS MOV Trpós TOVS cvpduXo- 
codoüvras" vmopedsdoas éxelvos amexpivato: 
* My) tocat Xoyov èv "Axadnpeta vyévovro omd- 
viş orte cob Tiwa urQuoveücat." ToLavTHY pv 
T)» aToaToAny ToO IIXárevos vyevéo8ai Xéyovow: 
ov uévro, rà IlXárovos avroU Trávv ToVTOLS ovv- 
abet. 
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supposed, Helicon of Cyzicus, one of Plato's inti- 
mates, predicted an eclipse of the sun. This took 
place as he had predicted, in consequence of which 
he was admired by the tyrant and presented with a 
talent of silver. Thereupon Aristippus, jesting with 
the rest of the philosophers, said that he himself 
also could predict something strange. And when 
they besought him to tell what it was, “ Well, then,” 
said he, “ I predict that ere long Plato and Dionysius 
will become enemies." At last Dionysius sold the 
estate of Dion and appropriated the money, and re- 
moving Plato from his lodging in the palace garden, 
put him in charge of his mercenaries, who had long 
hated the philosopher and sought to kill him, on 
the ground that he was trying to persuade Dionysius 
to renounce the tyranny and live without a body- 
guard. 

XX. Now when Archytas and his fellow Pytha- 
goreans learned that Plato was in such peril, they 
quickly sent a galley with an embassy, demanding 
him from Dionysius and declaring that Plato had 
taken them for sureties of his safety when he sailed 
to Syracuse. Dionysius sought to disprove his enmity 
to Plato by giving banquets in his honour and making 
kind provisions for his journey, and went so far as 
to say something like this to him: ** I suppose, Plato, 
thou wilt bring many dire accusations against me to 
the ears of your fellow philosophers." To this Plato 
answered with a smile: “Heaven forbid that there 
should be such a dearth of topics for discussion in the 
Academy that any one mention thee." Such, they 
say, was the dismissal of Plato; Plato's own words,} 
however, do not entirely agree with this account. 


1 Epist. vii. p. 349 f. 
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ld * > 
XXI. Aiwy 06 xal Tovtots ÈXANÉTALWE, kal uer 
> /, , , , , + 
OAL-yov ypovov é£erroXeua017 TavTaTact muÂópevos 
TO mept THY yuvaixa, mepi où Kal IIXdtwv gvi£aro 
ypd$ev mpos Atovuciovy. hv 96 TovovTov. era 
tv éexBornv tod Alwvos dmoméumov llAdrova 
Aiovúcios éxédevoev adbtod 82 ámoppiyrov mvðé- 
chat, pý TL KWAVOL THY YvvAaiKa pos ydpov érépo 
^ N ^ ^ , y» 9 M v 
0o02vav kai yap nv Aoyos, eir aANOns eire ovv- 
4 e EY A , n e , ’ e 
Teles vro TOv Aiwva picovvtwr, ws ov Kal” ho- 
vyv ó yápos ein Aiwvi yeyovms oùð’ evdposTos 7 
^ la 
mpos THY yuvaixa cupPiwots. ws oùv KEV oO 
Hator 'A8Wvate kal TQ Aiwve rept Távrov 
i ag 
, M UA > M 
EVETUXE, YPAPEL mpos Tov TUpavvov eTLATOAnY TA 
pev àXXa. sapis Tüciw, avTo 66 TOTO povw yvæ- 
[4 "d f 
piıpov reiv $pátovcar, WS Searex Bein Aiou 
Trepi TOU T pay patos éxeivou kai opodpa 8fjXos ein 
xXaXemaíveov, el totto Acovictos éeFepyacaito. 
b , \ pA ^ H , » ^ ` 
Kal TOTE èv ëtt MOAAÔV ÈATLÒOV ovoÀv Tpos 
Tas Stadvoes ovdev Émpafe repi Tv aderdnv 
` a 
veoTepov, GAN ela évet AVTHV ETà TOD TraLdiouv 
TOU Aiwvos oixoÜcav.  émel è mavtaracw 
doupBatws eiye kai IIXdrov ab0is éXOav dme- 
/ M Éd lA e N 2 [4 
TéujÜn mpós dméxÜeuav, obro thy "'Apérqv 
v en "^ / , / kd 
adxovaav évi TOv dirwv Tipoxpater bidwowv, où 
^ ` 
piunoápevos THY KaTad ye ToÜTo ToÜ TaTpOS 
égrLeiketav. 
"Eyeyover ydp, s &owe, caxeivm IIoXs£evos ó 
EY H ` » 3 a , , , 
Thv aderdny €ycv avroU OéoTQv moXéptos. amo- 
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XXI. But Dion was vexed by all this, and shortly 


afterwards became altogether hostile when he learned 
how his wife had been treated, on which matter 
Plato also spoke covertly in a letter to Dionysius. 
The case was as follows. After the expulsion of 
Dion, and when Dionysius was sending Plato back,! 
he bade him learn from Dion confidentially whether 
he would oppose his wife’s marrying another man ; 
for there was a report, whether true or concocted 
by Dion’s enemies, that his marriage had not proved 
agreeable to him, and that he did not live harmo- 
niously with his wife. Accordingly, after Plato came 
to Athens and had conferred with Dion about every- 
thing, he wrote a letter to the tyrant which spoke 
of other matters in a way that was clear to anybody, 
but of this particular matter in language that could 
be understood by Dionysius alone, saying that he 
had talked with Dion about that business, and that 
Dion would evidently be exceedingly angry if Dio- 
nysius should carry it through.? Now, as long as 
there were many hopes of a reconciliation, the tyrant 
took no violent measures with his sister, but suffered 
her to continue living with Dion's young son ; when, 
however, the estrangement was complete, and Plato, 
who had come to Sicily a second time, had been sent 
away in enmity, then he gave Arete in marriage, 
against her will, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
And in this action, at least, he did not imitate the 
reasonableness of his father. 

For the elder tyrant also, as it would appear, had 
a sister, Theste, whose husband, Polyxenus, had be- 
come his enemy. When, therefore, Polyxenus was 


1 For the first time; cf. chapter xvi. 3. 
2? Of. Epist, xiii. p. 362 ad fin. 
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Spavtos obv avtov bia dóflov xai dwyóvros èx 
SakeMag pueraTepWráuevos priáTo Thv aderpyy, 
OTL cuverdvia THY huynv Tov avdpos ov karetme 
Tpos avuTov. K Ò dvextrnxTws Kal vy AC àdó- 
Bos: MU obro co. ÔOK, Atovóote, pavry UU) 
yeyovévai Kai dvavdpos @OTE Tporyvovea TH 
$vy)v Tov àvÓpós ovK ap ouvectrrebo at kal peta- 
oxely THS abf TÚXNS; GAN ov Tpoéyvov emel 
KANOS eixé pot parrov IIoXvEévov yuvaixa pev- 
"yovTos 5 c00 TvpavvobvTOS dder rAéyeaOas.” 
Ta)0Ta Ths Oéortys sappnoiacayuévgs Üavuácat 
Aéyovci TOV T)pavvov. €Oavpacayv 6é xal oi 
Xvpakovcio, THY àperyv THS yvvacKkos, Dare Kal 
perà THY KATAAVOLY THS TUpavvidos éketvg Tuumv 
kai Üepameiav Bacidixny vmápxeiww, atoPavovens 
86 ónuocía 7 pos TÙY taiv emaxorovd oat TOUS 
moitas. Tabta uév ody oUk üxprnoTov exer THY 
mapéxBacw. 

XXII. ‘O 8 Alay évreüOev dn tpéretas Tpds 
TONEMLOV, AUTOD uev IIXárevos ékrroócv le rapévov 
OV aid@ TÄS 7 pos Atoviatov Eevias kal yfjpas, 
Xaevoímmov 96 kai TOY dAXcv éraipav TQ Aiwvt 
cvAXauBavóvrov kai TapaKerevopéevoy éXevÜe- 
po)v Xtkedtav xetpas ópéyovcav avT@ kal mpoOv- 
pos vmoOeyouévgy. OTe yàp èv Yvpaxovaais 
IIXarcov GérpiBev, of mepi Zarevour TOV, ws ČOLKE, 
püXXov dvapvyvupevot Tots dvO parr ous KaTepüv- 
Üavov thy dudvovay avTOv. kai TÒ pep Tp@Tov 
époBodvro TÜv rappraíav bs Oudretpav obcav 
bre Tob TUpávvov, Xpove. Ò émísTevcav. ò yap 
avTOS WY Tapa TavTwY Xóryos 6couévov Kal mapa- 
KeXevouéveov elev Aiwva uù vaüs éyovta pnd 
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moved by fear to run away and go into exile from 
Sicily, the tyrant sent for his sister and upbraided 
her because she had been privy to her husband's 
flight and had not told her brother about it. But 
she, without consternation, and, indeed, without fear, 
replied: * Dost thou think me, Dionysius, such a 
mean and cowardly wife that, had I known before- 
hand of my husband's flight, I would not have sailed 
off with him and shared his fortunes? Indeed, I 
did not know about it; since it would have been 
well for me to be called the wife of Polyxenus the 
exile, rather than the sister of Dionysius the tyrant.” 
The tyrant is said to have admired Theste for this 
bold speech. And the Syracusans also admired the 
virtue of the woman, so that even after the dissolu- 
tion of the tyranny she retained the honours and 
services paid to royalty, and when she died, the 
citizens, by publie consent, attended her funeral. 
This is a digression, it is true, but not a useless 
one. 

XXII. From this time on Dion turned his thoughts 
to war. With this Plato himself would have nothing 
to do, out of respect for his tie of hospitality with 
Dionysius, and because of his age. But Speusippus 
and the rest of his companions co-operated with Dion 
and besought him to free Sicily, which stretched out 
her arms to him and eagerly awaited his coming. 
For when Plato was tarrying in Syracuse, Speusippus, 
as it would appear, mingled more with its people 
and learned to know their sentiments; and though 
at first they were afraid of his boldness of speech, 
thinking it a trap set for them by the tyrant, yet 
in time they came to trust him. For all now spoke 
in the same strain, begging and exhorting Dion to 
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omAitas pnd tarmous, GAN avtov eis ÚTMNPETLKÒV 
éuBávra ypjcat Tò capa Kal Tovvopa Birer- 
tats éml tov Aiovúsiov. taita tev Trepi Erev- 
oLm Tov dryryeXhovTov emtppoa Geis éevonroryet 
Kpupa xai v érépmv eT LK PUTTOMEVOS Thy òid- 
vouay. cuveTparToy t dé xal TOV TOMTIKÕV TONKol 
kai Tov diroaopay, 6 te Kompios Evénuos, eis ov 
"ApiarotéAns doÜavóvra TOv mTepl wuyis Ouá- 
Xoryov erroinae, kai Tiuwvidns 0 Aeveadios. cuv- 
éotnaav 66 kal MíXTav avre Tov OecoaaXóv, 
dv8pa pavTi kai pereo xrnkóra THs êv ’Axadnpeia 


drat piis. Toy 8 imo Tod Tupavvov mepuyader-. 


peveov, ou p.etov 7) Ailo vrov, Tévre xal eloct 
povoe TS orTparteias éxowowvmncav, ot Ò NNOL 
mpovdocav aTmo6eMácavres. óppnTýprov Ó Hv 
7 Zaxvvdiav voos, eis Ñv oi opa TiO TOL d vyeA- 
éyncav ókTakoaiav eXarrous syevo pevot, yrarprpot 
dé TAVTES éx TOXOY Kai peyadrov OTPATELBY, Kat 
Tous Topas Ho Knwevot SiadepovTas, éutretpia è 
kal TONAN TON TAVTOY xpatia Tot, Ka Suva pevot 
TrAIOos 6 ócov "Xrtbev EFew èv XuceMa Alaw v7ex- 
Kadoat kal ouvefopuhaat T pos dej. 

XXIII. Oro rò uév rpatov ákovcavres émi 
Avovictov kai Zu4keMav aipesOar tov cTÓXOV, 
éferhaynoay Kal katéyvosav, Os óp'yfs TLVOS 
Tapappootvy «ai pavig Tov Atwvos 7 xpuoTOv 
eAribav a aTopía Ber Tobvros éauTov els àmeyvaa- 
uévas m páteis" Kal Toig éavrOv Tjyeuóoct Kal 
Eevoroyors apyifovro pì "poevmroba ty. evdus e 
apxiis TOV móňcpov. emel ÓÓ Alwv TO roy Ta 
caÜpà ths tupavvides metrov éSiSacKev, ds oU 
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come without ships, men-at-arms, or horses; he was 
simply to come himself in a small boat, and lend the 
Sicilians his person and his name against Dionysius. 
Encouraged by this information from Speusippus, 
Dion collected mercenaries secretly and by the 
agency of others, concealing his purpose. He was 
assisted also by many statesmen and philosophers, 
such as Eudemus the Cyprian, on whose death 
Aristotle wrote his dialogue * On the Soul," and 
Timonides the Leucadian. Furthermore, they en- 
listed on his side Miltas the Thessalian also, who 
wasaseer and had studied in the Academy. But 
of those who had been banished by the tyrant, and 
there were not less than a thousand of them, only 
twenty-five took part in the expedition ; the rest 
played the coward and abandoned it. The rendez- 
vous was the island of Zacynthus, and here the 
soldiers were assembled. They numbered fewer than 
eight hundred, but they were all well known in con- 
sequence of many great campaigns, their bodies were 
exceptionally well trained, while in experience and 
daring they had no equals in the world, and were cap- 
able of inciting and inflaming to share their prowess 
all the host which Dion expected to have in Sicily. 
XXIII. At first, indeed, when these men heard 
that their expedition was directed against Dionysius 
and Sicily, they were full of consternation and de- 
nounced the enterprise, declaring that Dion, in a 
mad frenzy of anger, or in despair, was plunging 
into desperate undertakings; they were also enraged 
at their own leaders and recruiting officers for not 
having told them at the very outset about the war. 
But when Dion addressed them, setting forth in 
detail the unsound condition of the tyranny, and 
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r , \ ^ [4 f , MJ , 
oTpaTiwTas, aXXa uaXXov 7yyeuovas avTovs KOfLL- 
H b! ^ y ^ 
for Xvpakovaiev kai TOv dXXeov LxKediwTav 
maat Tpós amoctacw étoipav Ümapxóvrov, 
perà è tov Aiwva diareyOevtos adtois " AXxi- 
pévous, ôs cpóros ðv "Ayatav Oó£g xal yéve 
, 
Gvveo TpáTevev, emeioÜoav. 
> N "» , > N N ^ , , 
Hv pev oiv Üépovs aruy kat kateîyov érnoiat 
N / e ok , / . ^ ’ 
TO TEAAYOS, 7) 6€ TEANYN Styounviay Hye. TO ô 
"ATroAAwUL Ovciay peyadorperrh TapacKevacas Ò 
Aiwy énommevce uerà TOY OTPATLWTOY KEKOG UN- 
pévov Taie mTavoT (aus "pos TO lepóv' Kal peTa 
Tv Üvcíav év tH otadio Tov ZaxvvÜLov rata- 
KXiÜévras avtous eiaría, Üavpátovras àpyvpàv 
kai xpuadGv éxTopdtwv kat rpametàv bmepfáx- 
Aovcav tdwwtikdv mXoÜTov AaympoTnra, Kal No- 
yitogévovs OTL Tapnkpakaos avp On kai Tocaŭ- 
TNS EUTOPLAS KUpLOS oùe av emLXELpoln mapaflóXots 
mpáyuact ywpis édridos BeBaiov kcal dirwv 
évdtdovTwy éketÜev avT@ Tas mrEioTas Kal peyi- 
otas agoppas. 
XXIV. Mera 6é tas a Tov6às kal Tas vevojuc- 
pévas Katevyas éféAvmev dj oeny. Kal Tois 
` VOA , N ENEN " 
pev mepi Tov Aiwva ÜavpaoTóv ovdév jv Xoqito- 
pévors TAS ékXevrriküs TepLodovs Kal THY yLVO- 
pévnv TOU okldopaTos aTdvTnow mpos THY 
M ^ ^ 
ceXjvg» Kal THS YRS THY ávri$jpafuv mpos Tov 
HrLov. emel 66 TOIS oTpaTIOTALS Oa Trapa.yO etai 
" ` , " t , 
Ede Tiwvòs Trapnyyopías, Matas 9 pavris êv péow 
3 ^ 3 ^ 
kaTacTàs ékéAeve Üappetv avToUs xal mpocOoküv 
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declaring that he was taking them, not as soldiers, 
but as commanders of the Syracusans and the rest 
of the Sicilians, who had long been ready for a 
revolt; and when, after Dion, Alcimenes, who was 
an Achaean of the highest birth and reputation and 
a member of the expedition, had argued with them, 
they were persuaded. 

It was now midsummer,! the Etesian winds? pre- 
vailed at sea, and the moon was at the full. Dion 
had prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and 
marched in solemn procession to the temple with his 
soldiers, who were arrayed in full armour. After 
the sacrifice, he gave them a banquet in the stadium 
of the Zacynthians, where, as they reclined on their 
couches, they wondered at the splendour of the gold 
and silver beakers, and of the tables, for it passed 
the limits set by a private man's fortune; they 
reasoned, too, that a man who was already past his 
prime and was master of such great affluence, would 
not engage in hazardous enterprises unless he had 
solid hopes of success, and friends over there who 
offered him unbounded resources. 

XXIV. But after the libations and the customary 
prayers, the moon was eclipsed. Now, to Dion this 
was nothing astonishing, for he knew that eclipses 
recurred at regular intervals, and that the shadow 
projected on the moon was caused by the interposi- 
tion of the earth between her and the sun. But 
since the soldiers, who were greatly disturbed, 
needed some encouragement, Miltas the seer stood 
up amongst them and bade them be of good cheer, 


1 357 B.C, 
* Winds blowing steadily from the North during the 
summer. 
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Ta KpáTia Ta" onpaivew yàp To Satpovioy &kXet- 
piv TLVOS TOV VÜv émipavóv: emupaves repov óc 
pndev elvat Ths Atovuciou Tupavvidos, Hs TÓ 
Aag pov arog Bécetv éxeivous eves dxpapévous 
Duxerias. Tobro pv oiv o Mirtas els uécov 
éféÜnke mücwv tò 86 THY peuacáv, at epi Ta 
wroia Tou Atwvos apOnoav éo pòv AapBdvoveat 
KaTa Tpupvay, Lola pos avrov «ai TOUS ptrous 
eppate dedtévar pn Karat uév ai mpá£eis avro) 
yévovrat, xpóvov 6 dAriryov avOncacat uapavOGo.. 
Aéyera, 66 kal TÔ Aiovvcío TorAda Tepatwdn 
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and expect the best results; for the divine powers 
indicated an eclipse of something that was now re- 
splendent; but nothing was more resplendent than 
the tyranny of Dionysius, and it was the radiance of 
this which they would extinguish as soon as they 
reached Sicily. This interpretation, then, Miltas 
made public for all to know; but that of the bees, 
which were seen settling in swarms upon the sterns 
of Dion's transports, he told privately to him and 
his friends, expressing a fear that his undertakings 
would thrive at the outset, but after a short season ` 
of flowering would wither away. It is said that 
Dionysius also had many portentous signs from 
Heaven. An eagle snatched a lance from one of 
his body-guards, carried it aloft, and then let it drop 
into the sea. Furthermore, the water of the sea 
which washed the base of the acropolis was sweet 
and potable for a whole day, as all who tasted it 
could see. Again, pigs were littered for him which 
were perfect in their other parts, but had no ears. 
This the seers declared to be a sign of disobedience 
and rebellion, since, as they said, the citizens would 
no longer listen to the commands of the tyrant; the 
sweetness of the sea-water indicated for the Syra- 
cusans a change from grievous and oppressive times 
to comfortable circumstances ; an eagle, moreover, 
was servant of Zeus, and a spear, an emblem of 
authority and power, wherefore this prodigy showed 
that the greatest of the gods desired the utter dis- 
solution of the tyranny. Such, at all events, is the 
account which Theopompus has given. 

XXV. The soldiers of Dion filled two merchant- 
ships, and a third transport of small size, together 
with two thirty-oared galleys, accompanied “these. 
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Moreover, besides the arms which his soldiers had, 
Dion carried two thousand shields, missiles and 
spears in great numbers, and a boundless store of 
provisions, that they might suffer no lack as they 
traversed the high sea. For they put themselves 
entirely at the mercy of winds and sea during their 
voyage, because they were afraid of the coast, and 
learned that Philistus was watching for them with 
a fleet at lapygia. After sailing with a light and 
gentle breeze for twelve days, on the thirteenth 
they reached Pachynus, a headland of Sicily. Here 
Protus their pilot urged them to disembark with all 
speed, since, if they should be forced away from the 
shore, and should relinquish the headland which they 
had gained, they would be tossed about on the high 
sea for many days and nights, awaiting a south 
wind in the summer season. But Dion, fearing to dis- 
embark near the enemy, and wishing to land farther 
along the coast, sailed past Pachynus. Thereupon 
a boisterous wind from the north rushed down upon 
them, raised a great sea, and drove the ships away 
from Sicily, while flashes of lightning and peals of 
thunder, now that Arcturus was just rising, con- 
spired to pour down from the heavens a great storm 
of furious rain. The sailors were confounded by this 
and driven from their course, until on a sudden they 
saw that their ships were driving with the sea upon 
Cercina, off the coast of Africa, at a point where 
the island presented the roughest and most preci- 
pitous shore for their approach. Accordingly, after 
a narrow escape from being cast ashore and dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, they plied their punting-poles 
and forced their way along with great difficulty, until 
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the storm abated, when they learned from a vessel 
which they spoke that they were at what were called 
the Heads of the Great Syrtis. And now they were 
disheartened by the calm in which they found them- 
selves, and were drifting up and down, when a gentle 
southerly breeze was wafted to them from the land, 
although they were by no means expecting a south 
wind and could not believe in the change. Little 
by little, however, the wind freshened and grew 
strong, so that they spread all the sail they had, 
and praying to the gods, fled over the sea from 
Africa towards Sicily. For five days they ran swiftly 
on, and came to anchor at Minoa, a little town in 
that part of Sicily which the Carthaginians con- 
trolled. Now, it chanced that Synalus, the Cartha- 
ginian commander, was in the place, and he was a 
guest-friend of Dion’s. But not knowing of Dion’s 
presence or of his expedition, he tried to prevent 
his soldiers from landing. These, however, rushed 
on shore with their arms, and although they killed 
no one, since Dion had forbidden it because of his 
friendship with the Carthaginian, they put their 
opponents to flight, dashed into the place with the 
fugitives, and captured it. But as soon as the two 
commanders had met and greeted one another, Dion 
restored the city to Synalus, without doing it any 
harm, and Synalus entertained the soldiers and sup- 
plied Dion with what he wanted. 

XXVI. But what most of all encouraged them 
was the accidental absence of Dionysius from Syra- 
cuse; for it chanced that he had recently sailed 
with eighty ships to Italy. Therefore, even though 
Dion urged his soldiers to recruit themselves here 
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after their long hardships on the sea, they would not 
consent to it, so eager were they of themselves to 
seize their opportunity, but urged him to lead them 
towards Syracuse. Accordingly, he deposited his 
superfluous arms and baggage there, asked Synalus 
to send them to him as opportunity offered, and 
marched against Syracuse. As he was on his way 
thither, first he was joined by two hundred horse- 
men belonging to the Agrigentines who dwelt about 
Ecnomum, and then by men of Gela. 

But the report of his doings quickly flew to Syra- 
cuse, where Timocrates, who had married Dion's 
wife, the sister of Dionysius, and who stood at the 
head of the tyrant's friends now left in the city, 
speedily sent off a messenger to Dionysius with 
letters announcing the arrival of Dion. He himself, 
moreover, took steps to prevent any disturbances or 
tumults in the city, where all were greatly excited, 
but as yet kept quiet owing to their distrust and 
fear. But a strange misfortune befell the man who 
had been sent with the letters. After he had crossed 
to Italy and passed through the territory of Rhegium, 
and as he was hastening on to Dionysius at Caulonia, 
he met one of his acquaintances who was carrying 
an animal that had been recently sacrificed, and after 
accepting from him a portion of the flesh, went on 
his way with all speed. But after travelling part of 
the night, he was compelled by weariness to take a 
little sleep, and lay down, just as he was, in a wood 
by the side of the road. Then a wolf came to the 
spot, attracted by the scent, and seizing the flesh 
which had been fastened to the wallet in which the 
man had his letters, went off with it and the wallet 
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too. When the man awoke and perceived what had 
happened, he wandered about a long time in search 
of what he had lost, but could not find it, and there- 
fore determined not to go to the tyrant without the 
letters, but to run away and disappear. 

XXVII. Dionysius, therefore, was destined to learn 
of the war in Sicily late and from other sources; but 
meanwhile, as Dion proceeded on his march, he was 
joined by the Camarinaeans, and no small multitude 
of the rural Syraeusans revolted and swelled his 
ranks. Moreover, the Leontines and Campanians 
who were guarding Epipolae! with Timocrates, in 
consequence of a false report which Dion sent to 
them that he would attack their cities first, deserted 
Timocrates and went off to assist their own peoples. 
When news of this was brought to Dion as he lay 
encamped near Acrae, he roused up his soldiers 
while it was still night and came to the river Ana- 
pus, which is ten furlongs distant from the city. 
There he halted and sacrificed by the river, ad- 
dressing his prayers to the rising sun, and on the 
instant the soothsayers declared that the gods 
promised him victory. When, too, the audience 
beheld Dion with a wreath on his head for the 
sacrifice, with one impulse they all crowned them- 
selves with wreaths. No fewer than five thousand 
men had joined him on the march, and though they 
were wretchedly armed with such weapons as came 
to hand, their enthusiasm made up for their lack of 
equipment, so that when Dion gave the word they 
advanced on the run, exhorting one another with 
joyful shouts to win their liberty. 


! The plateau west of the city of Syracuse. Sce the note 


on Nicias, xvii. 1. 
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XXVIII. As for the Syracusans in the city, the 
men of note and cultivation, in fresh apparel, went 
to meet them at the gates, while the multitude set 
upon the tyrant's friends and seized those called 
tale-bearers, wicked men whom the gods hated, who 
went up and down in the city busily mingling with 
the Syracusans and reporting to the tyrant the sen- 
timents and utterances of every one. These, then, 
were the first to suffer retribution, being beaten to 
death by those who came upon them; but Timo- 
crates, unable to join the garrison of the acropolis, 
took horse and dashed out of the city, and as he 
fled, filled everything with fear and confusion, ex- 
aggerating the strength of Dion, that he might not 
be thought to have abandoned the city through fear 
of any trivial danger. Meanwhile Dion drew near the 
city and was presently seen, leading the way himself 
in brilliant armour, with his brother Megacles on one 
side of him, and on the other, Callippus the Athenian, 
both crowned with garlands. A hundred of his 
mercenaries followed Dion as a body-guard, and his 
officers led the rest in good order, the Syracusans 
looking on and welcoming as it were a sacred religious 
procession for the return of liberty and democracy 
into the city, after an absence of forty-eight years. 

XXIX. After Dion had entered the city by the 
Temenitid gate, he stopped the noise of the people 
by a blast of the trumpet, and made proclamation 
that Dion and Megacles, who were come to over- 
throw the tyranny, declared the Syracusans and the 
rest of the Sicilians free from the tyrant. Then, 
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wishing to harangue the people himself, he went 
up through the Achradina,! while on either side of 
the street the Syracusans set out tables and sacri- 
ficial meats and mixing-bowls, and all, as he came to 
them, pelted him with flowers, and addressed him 
with vows and prayers as if he were a god. Now, 
there stood below the acropolis and the Pentapyla 
a tall and conspicuous sun-dial, which Dionysius had 
set up. Mounted upon this, Dion harangued the 
citizens and exhorted them to assert their liberty. 
And they, in their joy and affection, made Dion and 
Megacles generals with absolute powers, and besides, 
at their wish and entreaty, chose twenty colleagues 
to hold office with them, half of whom were of those 
who had come back from exile with Dion. To the 
soothsayers, moreover, it seemed a most happy omen, 
that Dion, when he harangued the people, had put 
under his feet the ambitious monument of the tyrant ; 
but because it was a sun-dial upon which he stood 
when he was elected general, they feared that his 
enterprise might undergo some speedy change of 
fortune. After this, Dion captured Epipolae and set 
free the citizens who were imprisoned there ; then he 
walled off the acropolis. On the seventh day Diony- 
sius put in with his fleet and entered the acropolis, 
and waggons brought Dion the armour and weapons 
which he had left with Synalus. These he distri- 
buted among the citizens as far as they would go, and 
al the rest equipped themselves as best they could 
and zealously offered their services as men-at-arms. 
XXX. At first, Dionysius sent envoys privately to 
Dion and tried to make terms with him ; then, when 
Dion bade him confer publicly with the Syracusans, 


1 An extension of the city, covering the eastern part of 
the plateau of Epipolae. 
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1 rorhoeo Oat a correction by Sintenis of the MSS. moihaa- 
g0at, which Coraés omits and Bekker brackets. 
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on the ground that they were a free people, the envoys 
brought generous propositions from the tyrant, who 
promised such moderate taxes and easy military ser- 
vice as the people themselves should agree to by 
vote. These offers were derided by the Syracusans, 
and Dion made answer to the envoys that Dionysius 
was not to confer with them unless he renounced his 
sovereignty ; but on his renouncing this, Dion would 
himself procure immunity for him, and any other 
reasonable privilege that was in his power, mindful 
of the close relationship between them. These con- 
ditions Dionysius approved, and again sent envoys, 
bidding some of the Syracusans to come to the 
acropolis, where, both parties making concessions, 
he would confer with them concerning the common 
good. Accordingly, men were sent to him whom 
Dion approved. And frequent reports came to the 
Syracusans from the citadel that Dionysius would 
renounce the tyranny, and would do this to please 
himself rather than Dion. 

But this was a treacherous pretence on the part of 
the tyrant, and a piece of knavery directed against the 
Syracusans. For he kept in close custody the depu- 
tation that came to him from the city, and towards 
morning plied his mercenaries with strong wine and 
sent them on a dash against the siege- wall about the 
acropolis.: The attack was unexpected, and the Bar- 
barians, with great boldness and loud tumult, began 
to tear down the cross-wall and attack the Syracusans, 
so that no one dared to stand on the defensive, except 
the mercenaries of Dion, who first noticed the dis- 
turbance and came to the rescue. And even these 
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1 robs the article is suggested by Sintenis. 
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knew not how to render aid, nor could they hear 
what was said to them, owing to the shouts and wild 
movements of the fugitive Syracusans, who mingled 
confusedly with them and broke through their ranks. 

But at last Dion, since no one could hear his orders, 
wishing to show by his example what should be 
done, charged foremost into the Barbarians. Then 
there arose about him a fierce and dreadful battle, 

since he was recognized by the enemy as well as by 
his friends, and all rushed towards him at the same 
time with loud shouts. He was now, by reason of 
his age, too unwieldy for such struggles, but he with- 
stood and eut down his assailants with vigour and 
courage until he was wounded in the hand with a 
lance ; besides, his breastplate hardly sufficed to resist 
the other missiles and hand-to-hand thrusts, and he 
was smitten through his shield by many spears and 
lances, and when these were broken off he fell to 
the ground. Then, after he had been snatched away 
by his soldiers, he put Timonides in command of 
these, while he himself, mounting a horse, rode about 
the city rallying the flying Syracusans, and bringing 
up a detachment of his mercenaries who were guard- 
ing Achradina, led them against the Barbarians,— 
fr esh and eager reserves against a worn-out foe, and 

one that already despaired of his cause. For they 
had expected at their first onset to overrun and 
occupy the whole city, and now that they had un- 

expectedly encountered men who could smite and 

fight, they retired towards the acropolis. But as 
they gave ground, the Greeks pressed all the harder 
upon them, so that they turned their backs and were . 
driven into the shelter of the citadel; they had slain 
seventy-four of Dion’s men, and had Jost many of 
their own number. 
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XXXI. The victory was a brilliant one, and the 
Syracusans rewarded Dion's mercenaries with a hun- 
dred minas, while the mercenaries honoured Dion 
with a wreath of gold. And now heralds came down 
from Dionysius bringing letters to Dion from the 
women of his family. There was also one addressed 
outside, “To his father, from Hipparinus"' ; for this 
was the name of Dion's son. Timaeus, it is true, 
says he was called Aretaeus, from his mother Arete ; 
but on this point at least, in my opinion, Timonides 
is rather to be trusted, who was a friend and fellow- 
soldier of Dion's. Well, then, the rest of the letters 
were read aloud to the Syracusans, and contained 
many supplications and entreaties from the women; 
but that which purported to be from Dion's son, the 
people would not allow to be opened in public. 
Dion, however, insisted upon it, and opened the 
letter. It was from Dionysius, who nominally ad- 
dressed himself to Dion, but really to the Syracu- 
sans ; and it had the form of entreaty and justification, 
but was calculated to bring odium on Dion. For 
there were reminders of his zealous services in behalf 
of the tyranny, and threats against the persons of 
his dearest ones, his sister, children, and wife; there 
were also dire injunctions coupled with lamenta- 
tions, and, what affected him most of all, a demand 
that he should not abolish, but assume, the tyranny; 
that he should not give liberty to men who hated 
him and would never forget their wrongs, but take 
the power himself, and thereby assure his friends 
and kindred of their safety. 

XXXII. When all this had been read aloud, it did 
not occur to the Syracusans, as it should have done, 
to be astonished at the firmness and magnanimity of 
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Dion, who was resisting in behalf of honour and 
justice such strong claims of relationship, but they 
found occasion for suspecting and fearing him, on 
the ground that he was under a strong necessity of 
sparing Dionysius, and at once turned their eyes 
towards other leaders. And particularly, when they 
learned that Heracleides was putting in to the har- 
bour, they were all excitement. Now, Heracleides 
was one of the exiles, a man of military capacity and 
well known for the commands which he had held 
under the tyrants, but irresolute, fickle, and least to 
be relied upon as partner in an enterprise involving 
power and glory. He bad quarrelled with Dion in 
Peloponnesus, and had resolved to sail on his own 
account and with his own fleet against the tyrant; 
but when he reached Syracuse, with seven triremes 
and three transports, he found Dionysius once more 
beleaguered, and the Syracusans elated with victory. 
At once, then, he sought to win the favour of the 
multitude, having a certain natural gift of persuading 
and moving a populace that seeks to be courted, and 
winning them over to his following all the more 
easily because they were repelled by the gravity of 
Dion. This they resented as severe and out of 
place in a public man, because their power had 
given them license and boldness, and they wished 
to be flattered by popular leaders before they were 
really a people. l 

XXXIII. So,to begin with, they held an assembly 
of their own calling, and chose Heracleides admiral. 
But Dion came forward and protested that in giving 
this office to Heracleides, they had done away with 
that which they had before given to him, for he 
would no longer be general with absolute powers 
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if another should have command of the navy. ‘Then 
the Syracusans reluctantly revoked the appointment 
of Heracleides. When this had been done, Dion 
summoned Heracleides to his house and gently re- 
proached him, on the ground that he was not acting 
well or wisely in quarrelling with him for honours 
at a crisis where a slight impulse might ruin their 
cause. "Then he himself called a fresh assembly and 
appointed Heracleides admiral, and persuaded the 
citizens to give him a body-guard, like his own. In 
word and mien, now, Heracleides paid court to Dion, 
acknowledged his thanks to him, and attended sub- 
missively upon him, performing his commands ; but 
in secret he perverted and stirred up the multitude 
and the revolutionaries, and encompassed Dion with 
disturbances which reduced him to utter perplexity. 
For if he advised to let Dionysius leave the citadel 
under a truce, he would be charged with sparing and 
preserving him ; and if, wishing to give no offence, 
he simply continued the siege, it would be said 
that he was protracting the war, in order that he 
might the longer be in command and overawe the 
citizens. 

XXXIV. Now, there was a certain Sosis, a man 
whose baseness and impudence gave him renown in 
Syracuse, where it was thought that abundance of 
liberty could only be shown by such license of speech 
as his. This man, with hostile designs upon Dion, 
first rose in an assembly and roundly abused the 
Syracusans for not comprehending that they had 
merely exchanged a stupid and drunken tyrant for a 
watchful and sober master ; and having thus declared 
himself an open enemy of Dion, he left the assembly. 
Next, on the following day he was seen running 
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through the city naked, his head and face covered 
with blood, as though he were trying to escape 
pursuit. In this condition he dashed into the 
assembly and told the people there that he had 
been set upon by Dion’s mercenaries, and showed 
them his head with its wounds. He found many to 
share his resentment and take sides with him against 
Dion, who, they said, was committing dire acts of 
tyranny, if by murder and peril of life he sought to 
rob the citizens of their free speech. However, 
although the assembly had become confused and 
tumultuous, Dion came forward and showed in his 
own defence that Sosis was a brother of one of the 
body-guards of Dionysius, and had been induced by 
him to raise confusion and faction among the citizens, 
since there was no safety for Dionysius except in 
their mutual distrust and dissension. At the same 
time, too, the physicians examined the wound of 
Sosis and discovered that it had been made by 
razure rather than by a downright blow. For the 
blows of a sword, by reason of its weight, make 
wounds that are deepest in the middle, but that of 
Sosis was shallow all along, and intermittent, as 
would be natural if he stopped his work on account 
of pain, and then began it again. Besides, certain 
well known persons brought a razor to the assembly, 
and stated that as they were walking along the 
street, Sosis met them, all bloody, and declaring 
that he was running away from Dion's mercenaries, 
by whom he had just been wounded ; at once, then, 
they ran after them, and found no one, but saw a 
razor lying under a hollow rock in the quarter from 
which Sosis had been seen to come. 


XXXV. Well, then, the case of Sosis was already 
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desperate; but when, in addition to these proofs, 
his servants testified that while it was still night he had 
left the house alone and carrying the razor, Dion’s 
accusers withdrew, and the people, after condemning 
Sosis to death, were reconciled with Dion. 

However, they were none the less suspicious of 
his mercenaries, and especially so, now that most 
of the struggles against the tyrant were carried on 
at sea, since Philistus had come from lapygia with a 
large number of triremes to help Dionysius; and since 
the mercenaries were men-at-arms, they thought them 
of no further use for the war, nay, they felt that even 
these troops were dependent for protection upon the 
citizens themselves, who were seamen, and derived 
their power from their fleet. And they were still 
more elated by a successful engagement at sea, in 
which they defeated Philistus, and then treated him 
in a barbarous and savage fashion. Ephorus, it is true, 
says that when his ship was captured, Philistus slew 
himself; but Timonides, who was engaged with Dion 
in all the events of this war from the very first, in 
writing to Speusippus the philosopher, relates that 
Philistus was taken alive after his trireme had run 
aground, and that the Syracusans, to begin with, 
stripped off his breast-plate and exposed his body, 
naked, to insult and abuse, although he was 
now an old man; then, that they cut off his head, 
and gave his body to the boys of the city, with 
orders to drag it through Achradina and throw it 
into the stone quarries. And Timaeus, enlarging 
upon these indignities, says that the boys tied a rope 
to the lame leg of the dead Philistus and dragged 
his body through the city, while all the Syracusans 
mocked and jeered as they saw drawn about by the 
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leg the man who had said to Dionysius that he must 
not run away from his tyranny on a swift horse, but 
wait until he was dragged from it by the leg. And 
yet Philistus has stated explicitly that this was said 
to Dionysius by another, and not by himself. 

XXXVI. But Timaeus, finding a fair excuse for 
his animosity in the zeal and fidelity which Philistus 
showed in behalf of the tyranny, gluts himself with 
the slanders against him. Now, those who were 
wronged by Philistus while he lived may perhaps be 
pardoned for carrying their resentment to the length 
of maltreating his unconscious body ; but those who 
in later times write histories of that period, and who 
were not harmed by his life, but avail themselves 
of his writings, owe it to his reputation not to 
reproach him, in insolent and scurrilous language, 
for calamities in which fortune may involve even the 
best of men. However, Ephorus also is unsound in 
heaping praises upon Philistus; for, although he is 
most skilful in furnishing unjust deeds and base 
natures with specious motives, and in discovering 
decorous names for them, still, even he, with all his 
artifice, cannot extricate himself from the charge of 
having been the greatest lover of tyrants alive, and 
more than any one else always an emulous admirer 
of luxury, power, wealth, and marriage alliances of 
tyrants. Verily, he who neither praises the conduct 
of Philistus, nor gloats insultingly over his misfor- 
tunes, takes the fittest course. 

XXXVII. After the death of Philistus, Dionysius 
sent to Dion offering to surrender to him the acro- 
polis, his munitions of war, and his mercenaries, 
with five months' full pay for these, and demanding 
for himself the privilege of retiring unmolested into 
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Italy, and of enjoying during his residence there the 
revenues of Gyarta, a large and rich tract in the 
territory of Syracuse, extending from the sea to the 
interior of the island. Dion, however, would not 
accept these terms, but bade him apply to the Syra- 
cusans, and these, hoping to take Dionysius alive, 
drove away his ambassadors. Upon this, the tyrant 
handed over the citadel to Apollocrates, his eldest 
son, while he himself, after watching for a favourable 
wind and putting on board his ships the persons and 
property that he held most dear, eluded the vigilance 
of Heracleides the admiral, and sailed off. 

Heracleides was now stormily denounced by the 
citizens, whereupon he induced Hippo, one of their 
leaders, to make proposals to the people for a distri- 
bution of land, urging that liberty was based on 
equality, and slavery on the poverty of those 
who had naught. Supporting Hippo, and heading a 
faction which overwhelmed the opposition of Dion, 
Heracleides persuaded the Syracusans to vote this 
measure, to deprive the mercenaries of their pay, 
and to elect other generals, thus ridding themselves 
of the severities of Dion. So the people, attempting, 
as it were, to stand at once upon their feet after 
their long sickness of tyranny, and to act the part 
of independence out of season, stumbled in their 
undertakings, and yet hated Dion, who, like a 
physician, wished to subject the city to a strict 
and temperate regimen. 

XXXVIII. As they met in assembly to assign new 
commands, the time being midsummer, extraordinary 
peals of thunder and evil portents from the heavens 
occurred for fifteen days together, and dispersed the 
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people, whose superstitious fears prevented them 
from appointing other generals. And when, after 
waiting for settled fair weather, the popular leaders 
were proceeding to hold the elections, a draught-ox, 
who was quite accustomed to crowds, but now for 
some reason or other got angry at his driver and 
broke away from the yoke, made a dash for the 
tħeatre, and at once dispersed and scattered the 
people in disorderly flight; then he ran, plunging and 
throwing everything into confusion, over as much of 
the rest of the city as the enemy afterwards occupied. 
However, the Syracusans paid no heed to all this, but 
elected twenty-five generals, one of whom was Hera- 
cleides; they also sent secretly and without his 
knowledge to Dion’s mercenaries, and tried to get 
them to leave his service and come over to their 
side, promising them even an equality of civic rights. 
They, however, would not listen to these proposals, 
but showing fidelity and zeal, took their weapons in 
their hands, put Dion in their midst, encompassed 
him about, and tried to conduct him out of the city, 
doing violence to no one, but roundly reviling those 
whom they encountered for their base ingratitude. 
Then the citizens, seeing that the mercenaries were 
few in number and did not offer to attack, despised 
them, and having become far more numerous than 
they, set upon them, thinking to overpower them 
easily before they got out of the city, and slay 
them all. 

XXXIX. And now Dion, seeing that fortune com- 
pelled him either to fight against his fellow citizens 
or perish with his mercenaries, fervently besought 
the Syracusans, stretching out his hands to them, 
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and pointing out to them the acropolis, which was 
full of enemies peering over the walls and watching 
what was going on below; but since no entreaties 
could stay the onset of the multitudes, aud the city, 
like a ship at sea, was at the mercy of the blasts of its 
demagogues, he ordered his mercenaries not to make 
a charge, but simply to run towards their assailants 
with loud cries and brandishing of weapons; which 
being done, not a Syracusan stood his ground, but 
all promptly took to flight along the streets, where 
none pursued them. For Dion immediately ordered 
his men to wheel about, and led them forth to 
Leontini. 

But the leaders of the Syracusans, now that they 
were become a laughing-stock for the women, sought 
to redeem their disgrace, armed the citizens again, 
and pursued after Dion. They came upon him as 
he was crossing a river, and their horsemen rode up 
for a skirmish ; but when they saw that he no longer 
bore with their faults in a mild and paternal spirit, 
but was angrily wheeling his mercenaries about and 
putting them in battle array, they broke into a more 
disgraceful flight than before, and retired into the 
city, with the loss of a few men. 

XL. The Leontines received Dion with splendid 
honours, took his mercenaries into their service, and 
gave them civic rights; they also sent an embassy 
to the Syracusans with a demand that they should 
do the mercenaries justice. The Syracusans, how- 
ever, sent envoys to denounce Dion. But when all 
the confederates had assembled at Leontini and dis- 
cussed the matter, it was decided that the Syracusans 
were in the wrong. By this decision of their con- 
federates, however, the Syracusans would not abide, 
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} being now insolent and full of pride because they 
were subject to no one, but had generals who were 
in slavish fear of the people. 

XLI. After this, there put in at the city triremes 
from Dionysius, under the command of Nypsius the 
Neapolitan, who brought food and money for the 
beleaguered garrison of the acropolis. In a naval 
battle that ensued the Syracusans were indeed vic- 
torious, and captured four of the tyrant’s ships, but 
they were made wanton by their victory, and in 
their utter lack of discipline turned their rejoicing 
into drinking-bouts and mad carousals, and were so 
neglectful of their real interests that, when they 
thought themselves already in possession of the 
acropolis, they actually lost both it and their city 
besides. For Nypsius, seeing no saving remnant in 
the city, but the multitude given over to music 
and revelry from dawn till midnight, and their 
generals delighted with this festivity and reluctant 
to use compulsion with men in their cups, made the 
best use of his opportunity and attacked their siege- 
works, and having mastered these and broken them 
down, he let his Barbarians loose upon the city, 
bidding them treat those whom they encountered 
as they could and would. Quickly, then, were the 
Syracusans aware of the mischief, but slowly and 
with difficulty did they rally to oppose it, so utterly 
distracted were they. For it was a sack of the city 
that was now going on, its men being slain, its walls 
torn down, and its women and children dragged 
shrieking to the acropolis, while its generals gave up 
all for lost and were unable to employ the citizens 
against the enemy, who were everywhere inextric- 
ably mingled with them. 
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' XLII. While the city was in this plight and the 
Achradina in imminent peril, all knew who was the 
only man left upon whom they could fasten their 
hopes, but no one spoke his name, because they were 
ashamed of their ingratitude and folly towards Dion. 
However, now that necessity constrained them, some 
of the allies and horsemen cried out that Dion and 
his Peloponnesians should be summoned from Leon- 
tini. As soon as this venture was made and the 
name heard, the Syracusans fell to shouting and 
weeping for joy; they prayed that Dion might 
appear upon the scene, and yearned for the sight 
of him, and called to mind his ardour and vigour in 
the presence of danger, remembering that he was 
not only undaunted himself, but made them also 
bold and fearless in engaging their enemies. Im- 
mediately, therefore, they sent a delegation to him, 
Archonides and Telesides from the allies, and Hel- 
lanieus with four others from the horsemen. These, 
sending their horses over the road at full gallop, came 
to Leontini just as the sun was setting. Then, leaping 
from their horses and throwing themselves at the 
feet of Dion first of all, with streaming eyes they 
told him the calamities of the Syracusans. Presently, 
too, some of the Leontines came up and many of 
the Peloponnesians gathered about Dion, conjectur- 
ing from the haste and suppliant address of the men 
that something quite extraordinary was the matter. 
At once, then, Dion led his visitors to the place of 
assembly, the people eagerly gathered there, Ar- 
chonides and Hellanicus with their companions came 
before them, reported to them briefly the great 
disaster, and called upon the mercenaries to put 
away their feelings of resentment and come to the 
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aid of the Syracusans, since those who had wronged 
them had suffered a heavier punishment than those 
who had been wronged would have thought it right 
to exact. 

XLIII. When the messengers had made an end 
of speaking, there was a profound silence in the 
theatre; then Dion rose and began to speak, but 
copious tears checked his utterance ; his mercenaries, 
however, sympathized with him and bade him take 
heart. Accordingly, after he had recovered a little 
from his grief, he said: “ Men of Peloponnesus and 
allies, I have brought you together here to deliberate 
upon your own course of action. As for me, it is not 
meet that 1 should consult my own interests now that 
Syracuse is perishing, but if I cannot save her, I shall 
return to seek a grave amid the blazing ruins of my 
native city. But you, if you are willing even now, 
after all that has passed, to come to our help, who 
are the most foolish and the most unfortunate of 
men, pray restore the city of Syracuse and the work 
of your own hands. If, however, in your displeasure 
at the Syracusans, you shall leave them to their 
fate, at least for your former bravery and zeal in 
my behalf may you obtain a worthy reward from 
the gods, and may you think of Dion as one who 
abandoned neither you when you were wrouged, 
nor, afterwards, his fellow citizens when they were 
in distress." 

While he was still speaking, the mercenaries sprang 
to their feet with shouts and bade him lead them 
speedily to the city's relief, while thé Syracusan 
envoys embraced theim passionately, invoking many 
blessings from the gods upon Dion, and many upon 


1 Syracuse was colonized from Corinth, in Peloponnesus. 
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his mercenaries. And when the tumult was allayed, 
Dion ordered his men to go to their quarters and 
make themselves ready, and, after taking supper, to 
come with their arms to that very place, for he was 
determined to go to the rescue by night. 

XLIV. But the soldiers of Dionysius at Syracuse, 
as long as it was day, did much mischief to the 
city ; when night came, however, thcy retired to the 
acropolis, having lost some few of their number. 
Upon this, the popular leaders of the Syracusans 
plucked up courage, and in the hope that the enemy 
would rest content with what they had done, ex- 
horted the citizens once more to ignore Dion, and 
if he should come up with his mercenaries, not to 
admit them, nor yield precedence to them as superior 
in point of bravery, but to save their city and their 
liberty by their own efforts. Accordingly, fresh mes- 
sengers were sent to Dion, some from the generals 
forbidding his advance, but others from the horsemen 
and more reputable citizens urging him to hasten it. 
For this reason he came marching on now slowly, 
and now at top speed. As the night advanced the 
enemies of Dion took possession of the gates in 
order to shut him out, but Nypsius, sending his 
mercenaries once more from the citadel in greater 
numbers and with more impetuosity than before, 
tore down at once the entire siege-wall, and overran 
and sacked the city. And now there was a slaughter 
not only of men, but also of women and children; 
there was little haling away of prisoners, but a great 
destruction of all alike. For since Dionysius now 
despaired of his cause and fiercely hated the Syra- 
cusans, he wished to make their city as it were a 
tomb for his falling tyranny. So his soldiers, fore- 
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stalling the succour which Dion was bringing, re- 
sorted to the speediest destruction and annihilation 
of everything by burning, setting fire to what was 
near them with the brands and torches in their 
hands, and scattering fiery arrows from their bows 
among the remoter parts. As the Syracusaus fled, 
some were overtaken and slain in the streets, and 
those who sought cover in their houses were driven 
out again by the fire, many buildings being now a- 
blaze and falling upon those who were running about. 

XLV. Owing to this disaster more than "to any 
thing else, the city was thrown open to Dion by 
unanimous consent. For he was no longer marching 
in haste, since he had heard that the enemy had 
shut themselves up in the acropolis. But as the day 
advanced, first, horsemen met him with tidings of 
the second capture of the city; next, even some of 
his opponents came with entreaties that he would 
hasten his march. Moreover, as the mischief grew 
worse, Heracleides sent out his brother, and then 
Theodotes his uncle, begging Dion to help them, 
since no one now resisted the enemy, he himself was 
wounded, and the city was almost demolished and 
consumed by fire. When these amazing messages 
reached Dion, he was still sixty furlongs distant 
from the city gates; but after telling his merce- 
naries of the city's peril and exhorting them, he 
led his army towards the city, no longer in marching 
step, but on the run, while one messenger after 
another met him and begged him to hasten. His 
mercenaries advancing with astonishing speed and 
ardour, he burst through the gates into what was 
called the Hecatompedon, and at once sent his light- 
armed troops to charge upon the enemy, in order 
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! pidavros ottws Coraés, after Reiske (oÜrws díAavros 
Bekker): $íAavros. 
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that the Syracusans might take courage at the sight ; 
he also marshalled his men-at-arms in person, to- 
gether with those of the citizens who kept running 
up and forming with them, dividing his commands 
and forming companies.in column, that he might 
make a more formidable attack from many points 
at once. 

XLVI. When he had made these preparations and 
had prayed to the gods, and was seen leading his 
forces through the city against the enemy, shouts of 
joy and loud battle-cries mingled with prayers and 
supplications were raised by the Syracusans, who 
called Dion their saviour and god, and his merce- 
naries their brethren and fellow citizens. And no 
one was so fond of self or fond of life in that emer- 
gency as not to show himself more anxious about 
Dion alone than about all the rest, as he marched at 
their head to meet the danger, through blood and 
fire and the mass of dead bodies lying in the 
streets. 

It was true, indeed, that the enemy presented a 
formidable appearance, for they had become alto- 
gether savage, and had drawn themselves up along 
the demolished siege-wall, which made the approach 
to them difficult and hard to force; but the peril 
from the fire disturbed the mercenaries of Dion 
more, and made their progress arduous. For they 
were surrounded on all sides by glowing flames 
which were spreading among the houses; they trod 
upon blazing ruins and ran at the risk of their lives 
under falling fragments of great size; they made 
their way through clouds of dust and smoke; and 
yet they tried to keep together and not break their 
ranks. Moreover, when they joined battle with the 
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enemy, only a few on each side could fight at close 
quarters, so narrow and uneven was the place; but 
the Syracusans encouraged them with eager shouts, 
and Nypsius and his men were overpowered. Most 
of them fled back into the acropolis, which was near, 
and so saved themselves; but those who were left 
outside and scattered hither and thither, were pur- 
sued and slain by the mercenaries. No immediate 
enjoyment of their victory, however, and none of the 
glad congratulations befitting so great an achieve- 
ment were possible for the Syracusans in that emer- 
gency ; they turned their attention to their burning 
houses, and only by toiling all night did they succeed 
in putting out the fire. 

XLVII. When it was day, not one of the other 
popular leaders would remain in the city, but passed 
judgement on themselves by taking to flight; Hera- 
cleides and Theodotes, however, came of their own 
accord and surrendered themselves to Dion, acknow- 
ledging that they had done wrong, and begging him 
to treat them better than they had treated him; it 
was meet, they said, that Dion, who was their superior 
in every other virtue, should also show himself a 
better master of his anger than his ungrateful foes, 
who were now come confessing that in the very 
quality to which they had formerly disputed his 
claim, namely, virtue, they were his inferiors. Though 
Heracleides and Theodotes thus besought Dion, his 
friends exhorted him not to spare such base and 
envious men, but to give Heracleides over to the 
mercy of his soldiers, and to rid the commonwealth 
of the hunt for mob-favour, which, no less than 
tyranny, was a raging distemper. But Dion tried to 
soften their resentment, saying that while other 
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TÜV ye TUXNY Stappia Byrobcay &xovatr. ei ò 
‘Hpaxreidns Tic TOS Kal Kkakos 61a pOovor, oŭ 
TOL kai Aiwva Sety Oup@ 6a etpa, TAV åperýv' 
TO yàp àvtitiuopeishat Tod mMpoadixety vópo 
Sixatotepov piobar, duces yivopevov amo pias 
àcÜevetas. avOparovu 06 kaktav, et kal yarerov 
ég TLV, où% obres dyptov elvat mravrámact kal 
óc oXov á @OTE ju) peraBarrew yapıtı vuenBeicav 
vTÓ TOV TONAKIS EÙ TOLOUVTOV. 

XLVIII. Totoórois Xpna a uevos oyto pots ó 
Aiwv ap xe TOÙS mep TOV ‘Hpaxretdny. TpaTó- 
pevos è mpos TO Öıarelyiopa, TOV pèv Xvpa- 
Kouctwy éxactoyv éxéXeucev Eva kóyravta oTauvpov 
eyyus cataBarneu, tous ÔÈ Eévous emLaT TAS ba 
VUKTOS, ávamavopévov TÓV Xvparovaiav, ehabev 
àmocTavpag as THY aK poTronty, oTe pel” fjuépav 
TÒ TAXOS «al THY épyaciav Ücacapévovs óoiws 
Üavudtew rovs troditas Kal Tovs TOXeutovs. Od- 
pas de tous tePynkotas TÀv Xvpakovoiov xal 
Avcápevos TOUS EarwxoTas, SicxXtdiwy oùe éXár- 
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generals trained themselves mostly for arms and war, 
he himself had studied for a long time in the Academy 
how to conquer anger, envy, and all contentious- 
ness; and it was no manifestation of such self-mastery, 
he said, when one was kind to friends and benefactors, 
but when one who had been wronged was merciful 
and mild towards the erring; besides, he wished men 
to see that he was superior to Heracleides, not so 
much in power and wisdom, as in goodness and 
justice; for therein lay real superiority; whereas 
successes in war, even though they had to be shared 
with no man, must at least be shared with fortune. 
Moreover, if envy led Heracleides to be faithless and 
base, surely anger must not drive Dion to sully his 
virtue; for although taking vengeance for a wrong 
was in the eyes of the law more just than the doing 
of the wrong unprovoked, by nature it sprang from 
one and the same weakness. Furthermore, baseness 
in a man, even though it be a grievous thing, was 
not so altogether savage and obstinate that it could 
not be conquered by frequent benefactions and 
altered by a sense of gratitude. 

XLVIII. After using such arguments as these, 
Dion set Heracleides and Theodotes free. Then 
turning his attention to the siege-wall, he bade each 
one of the Syracusans to cut a stake and lay it down 
near the works, and setting his mercenaries to the 
task all night, while the Syracusans were resting, 
he succeeded in fencing off the acropolis, so that 
when day came the citizens and the enemy alike 
were amazed to see with what speed the work had 
been accomplished He also buried the dead Syra- 
cusans, ransomed those who had been taken prisoners, 
although they were fully two thousand in number, 
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TOr'as ÖVTAS, éxxdnotay cvviyyavye. «al mapeXgàv 
"HpakXetóns eia nyraaro yopny avToxpatopa 
otpatnyov éréaGat Aiwva kaTà ,yfv kai ÓáXac- 
cav. árroBe£apévov 66 TeV ápiaTov «ai Xetpo- 
Toveiv KENEVOVTOV eGopvBycev 0 vavTiKOs ÓXXos 
«ai Bávavaos, ay Gopevos ékqrim TOVTL TS vavap- 
xias TO 'HpaxXe(ón, xai vouítov abróv, ei «ai 
TAANA m dfios € éoTt, Sn poTeKcrep ov ye mráv- 
TOS elvat Tov Aiwvos xal Maddov UT xstpa Tots 
TOROS. 0 66 Aiwy ToÜTO pev édfjcev avrois Kat 
THY KATA Odrarrav apxny dmrédwKe TO ‘Hpa- 
Kreldn, ™ pos dé Tfj ys Kal TOV oiKedy Tüv ava- 
Sac pov óppnpévots évavtiwh cis Kat Tà TPOTEpov 
andicbevta meph TOUT@D aKUporas éXvTINGED. 
lev eU Us érépav apx7y AaBov o ‘Hparheiôns 
TOUS TWWEKTAEVTAYTAS per avtTod otpatiotas 
kai vautas èv Meconvn xadnpevos éÓnuayovyet 
Kal TapwEuve Kata Tod Alwvos OS Tupavvely pé- 
Aovros* autos O6 mpòs Atovictov érovetto cvvOrj- 
kas «póoa à Páparos Tou XrapriáTov. Kai 
TOUTO TOV '*yvopuoTárov Zvpakovaíov UVrOvor- 
cávrov, oTácts HY ev TO ATpPATOTES Kal OU avTHY 
arropia Kat TITÁN év Tais LupaKovaass, ÖCTE 
TAVTÁTATWV ápmxavetv Tov Aiwva kal kakás 
ákovetv Um Tay diiwv obTo duo peraxet pa rov 
äv porov Kal SvePOappévor í bao ‘POovov Kat Tovg- 
pias av&joavta Kad abro0 TÓV 'HpakXeiànv. 
XLIX. Pdpaxos 66 mpòs Néa wore Tfj Ax- 
payavtivns atpatomedevovtos, éEayaywv Tovs 
Lupaxovalous éBovreTo èv èv érépo Katp@ rayo- 
vicacbat mpos avtév, 'HpakXeióov 06 kai tov 
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and then held an assembly. Here Heracleides came 
forward with a motion that Dion should be chosen 
general with absolute powers by land and sea. The 
aristocracy approved of this motion and urged the 
appointment; but the mob of sailors and day- 
labourers tumultuously opposed it, being vexed that 
Heracleides should lose his office of admiral, and 
considering him, even though good for nothing in 
other ways, at least altogether more a man of the 
people than Dion and more under the control of the 
multitude. This point Dion yielded to them, and 
restored the command by sea to Heracleides; but 
when they insisted upon the redistribution of land 
and houses, he opposed them and repealed their 
former decrees on this head, thereby winning their 
displeasure. Wherefore Heracleides at once renewed 
his machinations, and, when he was stationed at 
Messana, artfully tried to exasperate against Dion 
the soldiers and sailors who had sailed thither with 
him, declaring that Dion intended to make himself 
tyrant; but he himself was all the while making 
secret compacts with Dionysius through the agency 
of Pharax the Spartan. When this was suspected 
by the better class of Syracusans, there was dissen- 
sion in the army, and therefore perplexity and want 
of provisions in Syracuse, so that Dion was altogether 
ata loss what to do, and was blamed by his friends 
for having strengthened against himself a man so 
perverse and so corrupted by envy and baseness as 
Heracleides was. 

XLIX. Now, Pharax was encamped at Neapolis, 
in the territory of Agrigentum, and thither Dion led 
forth the Syracusans. Dion wished to settle the 
issue between them at a later opportunity, but 
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^ s [4 , ^ , ^ 

vavrGv karafocovrov ws ov BovrNeTat payn Kpivat 
A , , H > LEA! , » 

TOV "T OXeuov Atwy, àXX ael puévovros apye, 
? ^ , M e , $ A 

avayxaabeis cuvéBare kal yTTHOn.  yevouévngs 6e 

THs TpoTAs ov Bapelas, àXXà uüXXov bP’ éavTav 

^ , / e 

kai Tov c Taciátew rapaxÜévrov, adOis ò Aiwv 

vapeakevátero uáxeaÜau kai avvérarTe qelÜmv 

kai mapaÜappüvev. THs è vuKTOs apyopevns 

3 , ~ , A Ur [4 v M 

dyyéXXerat Tpós avtov ‘Hpaxreidnv dpavra TÓv 

cTÓÀov rely ert XvpakovaÓOwv, éyvekóra THY 

TOA kaTaXafdeiv kàketvov árokXeicat uerà ToO 

oTpatevpatos. «€U0vs obv àváXaBov ToU Óvva- 

TWTATOUS Kal TpoÜvpordrovs (T T&caTO Sta THS 

, ^ 

vUKTOS’ Kal Trepi TpiTyv Bpav Ths "uépase mpos 

TALIS TUAALS HY, oTADLOUS KATNVUKWS ETTAKOGLOUS. 

Ld LO be ^ [d e e , 
HpakXetóns òè Taie vavciv, ws apiddrwpevos 

vatépnoev, áToTAeUaas kai TAaVapeEvos év Taís 

Tpáfegw  àokoTos énituyxaver l'aacvAo Te 

/ t ~ % 
Lrapriary, parKovre metw ep nyenovia Baire- 
^ / 
Awrüv èr MaxeOa(novos, ds póTepóv more 
/ "^ 

DLéAuTTOs. aopevos oÜv avaraB8wv todtov Tov 

» € A P4 Y , L4 

dvópa Kal mepiaNrápevos orep àXefubápuakov 

tov Aiwvos émeGeikvvTo Tots cvpupuáxois* Kat 

, A 
K)pvka éuTOV Eis TAS Lupaxovaas ékéAeve Óé- 
M , 
yec0at Tov Xraptidtny dpxovra Tovs Todas. 
^ "d 

àToxpuvauévov è Tov Aiwvos as eiciv dpxovres 

ixavol rois Xupakovaiots, ef 06 mavtws Séor xai 

ZXmapriáTov TOTS "rpdypaciv, avTOs ovTOS elvat, 

ka Tà TONT yeyovws LTapTLdTns, THY uv àápy7zv 

€ ld 3 l4 , x M M , 

0 l'aíavXos atréyvw, rXevaas 66 mpos Tov Alwva 
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Heracleides and his sailors kept crying out against 
him, saying that his wish was not to decide the war 
by a battle, but to have it last forever, that he might 
remain in power. He was therefore forced into an 
engagement, and was worsted. Since, however, the 
defeat of his men was not severe, but due more to 
their own seditious disorders than to the enemy, 
Dion again prepared for battle and drew up his 
forces, persuading and encouraging them. But in 
the evening word was brought to him that Hera- 
cleides with his fleet was sailing for Syracuse, deter- 
mined to occupy the city and shut Dion and his 
army out of it. Immediately, therefore, he took with 
him his most influential and zealous supporters and 
rode all night, and about nine o'clock next day was 
at the gates of the city, having covered seven hun- 
dred furlongs. But Heracleides, who, in spite of 
all his efforts, arrived too late with his ships, put 
out to sea again, and being without definite plans, 
fell in with Gaesylus the Spartan, who insisted that 
he was sailing from Sparta to take command of the 
Sicilians, as Gylippus had formerly done. Hera- 
cleides, accordingly, gladly took up this man, at- 
tached him to himself like an amulet, as it were, 
against the influence of Dion, and showed him to 
his confederates ; then, secretly sending a herald to 
Syracuse, lie ordered the citizens to receive their 
Spartan commander. Dion, however, made answer 
that the Syracusans had commanders enough, and 
that if their situation absolutely required a Spartan 
also, he himself was the man, since he had been 
made a citizen of Sparta. Thereupon Gaesylus gave 
up his pretensions to the command, and sailing to 


1 Sec the Nicias, chapters xix. ff. 
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dindrake Tov ‘Hparreidnv Opkovs Sovta xal mic- 
Tels TAS peylotas, ais avrós ó Taicuros dpoce 
tiuwpos éoecOar Alovt kal koraoths ‘Hpaxreisou 
KAKOT Pay LOVOUVTOS. 

L. ’Ex TOUTOU KaTédvo ay n oí Xvpakobatot 
TO vavTLKOV, OdeY yàp TY &p'yov abrob, peyáxat 
dé éamdvat TOÍS .Téovar, Kat cTáceos apoppal 
TOig dpyovat Tv dé dxpav émroALopKouv ekoro- 
Sounoavres TÒ TepiTeryiopa. pnòevòs O6 Tots 
romopkovpévois BonÂoŭvros, ereMmróvros O6 cí- 
tov, Tav è ptcbopopwr yiwopuévwr movnpõv, 
amoyvous 6 vidos ToU Atovuciou Ta Tpaypata kai 
oTeradpevos pos Tov Atwva Tv pèv axpav exeiv 
META TOV OTAWY kai Tfjg GAANS KATATKEVTS mapé- 
Swxev, avtos ÔÈ THY pnrépa xal tas aderhas 
àvaXafov kai mévre TANpwoduevos Tpinpers é£é- 
Tre TOs TOV TaTépa, TOD Atwvos àaaXds uév 
ékTéuTOvTOs, ovdevos è TOv èv Lupaxovaais 
droXetmrovTos éketvnv THY Óyiv, AAG xal ToUs ui) 
apóvras émioouévov, OTL THY juépav TAUTHY 
«al TÓV fov éAevÜépaus Avia yovta ais Zupa- 
KOUTALS OUK edopdaw. Sov yap ëtt viv tv 
Aeyoueveon KaTa THS TUXNS Tapadevypdroy Eppa. 
véorarov éote Kal perio Tov ?) Avovuciou guy, 
Tiva Xp) Soxeiv avtav éxeivwr Tv TóTe Yapav 
yevér Gar Kal WnAikov hpovncar Tovs T1)» peyioT Hv 
Tov TweTOTE TvpavviOov kaÜeXovras édaylaTals 
apoppats; 

LI. "Exmevoartos dé Tov "AmroAoKpatous, 
Kai ToU Alwvos eis THY axpotrody Badtlovtos, ovK 
éxaptépyoay ai yuvaixes ovd’ àvéueway eiger elv 
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Dion, effected a reconciliation between him and 
Heracleides, who took oaths and made the most 
solemn pledges, in support of which Gaesylus him- 
self swore that he would avenge Dion and punish 
Heracleides if he worked any more mischief. 

L. After this the Syracusans discharged their fleet, 
since it was of no use, while it involved great outlays 
for the crews, and caused dissension among their com- 
manders ; they also laid siege to the citadel after they 
had finished building the wall that enclosed it. No 
one came to the help of the besieged, provisions 
failed them, and the mercenaries became mutinous, 
so that the son of Dionysius gave up his cause for lost 
and made terms with Dion. The citadel he handed 
over to him together with the arms and other equip- 
ment there, while he himself, taking his mother and 
sisters and manning five triremes, sailed away to his 
father. Dion allowed him to depart in safety, and 
no one who was then in Syracuse missed that sight, 
nay, they called upon the absent ones also, pitying 
them because they could not behold this day and the 
rising of the sun upon a free Syracuse. For since, 
among the illustrations men give of the mutations 
of fortune, the expulsion of Dionysius is still to this 
day the strongest and plainest, what joy must we 
suppose those men themselves then felt, and how 
great a pride, who, with the fewest resources, over- 
threw the greatest tyranny that ever was! 

LI. After Apollocrates had sailed away, and when 
Dion was on his way to the acropolis, the women 
could not restrain themselves nor await his entrance, 
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avTov, GrAX eni Tas pas é&cópapov, ?) pèv 
Apia Tou Xm TOV viàv dyovca Tov Aiwvos, » Ò 
“Apérn kaTómty EITETO daxpvouca, Kat rato- 
povoa TOS dondantat Kal Tpocet™rn Top avépa 
Kouvevias avT? mpós Érepov yeyernpévns. ås- 
Tacapévov Ò a)roÜ mpÀrov Tiv á&eXdrrjv, elta 
TO maiciov, 7 "Apu Top Tposayayodoa THY 
"Apérny, *' Trvxobuev, à Aíev," pn, *' gov pev- 
yovTos: 7ko0v 66 Kal vikàv adnpnkas jpàv àTv- 
TOV TAS catnpelas, Thay peovns TAUTNS, Ñv émretdov 
Å ÖUVTTUXYS eye cob Cavros érépo auve ĝ ei 
BracÜctcav. öre obv cé KUpLov TOV 5 TUXN 
meTroinke, TOS avTf) ĉrarrås € ékeivgv THY à àvdykmv; 
TÓTepOV «s Üctov ?) kai ws ävõpa c€ àcTácera ; "ad 
Tota THS "Apia Topáxms Neyouvans ó Atwy éxéda- 
«pócas T pociydryero prroaropyas THY yuvaixa: 
Kal mapaðovs auTh TOV viov exeevoev els THY 
OLKLAV THY avrov Babivev, Grou kai aUTOS ôr- 
TÂTO, THY ükpav émi Tols Yvpaxovolos momod- 
pevos. 

LH. Ovrw è Tv Tpa/ypáTav avT@ 7 pokexa- 
pnkór av ovdey ànoXabca, mpórepov ‘iigloce THs 
mapovons evtuyias 4 Tò kal piiois xápıtas Kal 
Tupp páxots Swpeds, padiata 6€ tois èv dose 
ovvýðeot kal Eévots åmoveîpai Twa $iXavOporrías 
Kab ToLAS pepioa, TH peyaXoYrvxta Tay Suvapw 
bmepBardopevos. éautov 66 UTOS Kal aodpóvos 
ek TOV TUXOVTOV Super, Bavpatopevos ort, ud) 
póvov XueMas Te kal Kapxnóvos, adda «ai TÍS 
"EXAXd80$ Ns àmoBXerroóa s 7 pos avrov eUnpe- 
pouvra, kal undev obro péya Tv Tore vojutov- 
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but ran out to the gates, Aristomache leading Dion's 
son, while Arete followed after them in tears, and at 
a loss how to greet and address her husband now 
that she had lived with another man. After Dion 
had greeted his sister first, and then his little son, 
Aristomache led Arete to him, and said: “ We were 
unhappy, Dion, while thou wast in exile; but now 
that thou art come and art victorious, thou hast taken 
away our sorrow from all of us, except from this 
woman alone, whom I was so unfortunate as to see 
forced to wed another while thou wast still alive. 
Since, then, fortune has made thee our lord and 
master, how wilt thou judge of the compulsion laid 
upon her? Is it as her uncle or as her husband that 
she is to greet thee?" So spake Aristomache, and 
Dion, bursting into tears, embraced his wife fondly, 
gave her his son, and bade her go to his own house; 
and there he himself also dwelt, after he had put 
the citadel in charge of the Syracusans. 

LII. And now that his enterprise had been so 
successful, he thought it not right to enjoy his 
present good fortune before distributing thanks to 
his friends, rewards to his allies, and particularly to 
his Athenian associates and to his mercenaries some 
mark of kindness and honour, his generosity leading 
him beyond his resources. But as for himself, he 
lived with simplicity and moderation on what he 
had, and men wondered at him because, while his 
successes drew upon him the eyes not only of Sicily 
and Carthage, but also of all Hellas, and while he 


was regarded by the people of that time as the 
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Tov, pnd emipavertépas mepi &XXov ` "yyepóva 
ToOAuns Kal TÚXNS yeyovévar Soxovans, obTo 
mapeixev EQUTOV co bir kai Oepareia ral itpametn 
pérpiov, domep év 'Axaðnpeig CUOCLTÔV pETA 
IIXárovos, où Èv Eevaryois kal ua Oodópois rat- 
Tw@pevos, ols ai rab’ Exaotny huépav TANG oval 
kai àmoraŭceis mapapvÂia TOV TOVeY Kal TOV 
4 > ld , 3 > r * LA » 
kivOUvav eiaiv. ANN reiv pev IIXdrov &ypadev 
ws Tpos va viv Ts oikovpévyns TovUTOY ü&mTavres 
3 [4 > b i» ^ [4 y , , 
áo Xémrovatv, autos O6 éketvos, ws éorxev, ábecopa 
mpos èv xwpiov mûs Toews, THY "Akadnperav, 
Kal rovs avTod kai Oeatas kai Oucaa às éyivw- 
ckev obUre Tpakiv ore TOAMaY obre viko TÀ 
" p ` , , , n " 
Üavuátovras, GANA povov ei koouícs kai cwdppo- 


vos TH TUXn XpHTar kai mapéyer uérpiov éavrOv 


èv Tpaypact ueyáXois àürrookomoÜvras. TOU pév- 
TOL Tepl TAS opAX(as Órykov Kal TOD Tr pós TOY ÒÌ uov 
&Tevobs édiXoveikeu unõèv Uperety unde yaXdaat, 
kaito TOV Tpa'yuáreov avTQ xápuros évOedv öv- 
tov, kai llX&revos émitiuavtos, às eiprkapev, 
Kai pádoovros ote 7) avOddeca épnuia aivowós 
? 3 M f , ` * N ` 
otiw. adda Qvae re haivetat mpos tò miÂavòv 
6voxkepáa TQ kexpi]uévos, àvruamüv Te TOUS Xvpa- 
kovsiovs ayav àveiuévovs kai OGureÜpvupévovs 
m poÜvpovpevos. 
e 

LIII. 'O yap ‘Hparretdns ab0is. erréxerto: kai 
cpGToV uév eig gvuveÓpuov TapakaXoUuevos OÙK 
, f M > A ^ A N ^ 
éBovreto Badileav- idiwrns yap òv perà Tov 
» > , ^ » , 
AXXov €xkrAnoralew Tr0N TOV. mera KaTNYOpEL 
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greatest of living men, and was thought to be blessed 
with courage and good fortune beyond any other 
commander, he was nevertheless so modest in his 
dress, his attendance, and his table, just as though 
he were messing with Plato in the Academy, and 
not living among captains of mercenaries and paid 
soldiers, who find in their daily feastings, and other 
enjoyments, a solace for their toils and perils. Plato, 
indeed, wrote to him! that the eyes of all the world 
were now fixed upon him alone, but Dion himself, 
as it would seem, kept his eyes fixed upon one spot 
in one city, namely, the Academy, and considered 
that his spectators and judges there admired neither 
great exploits nor boldness nor victories, but watched 
to see only whether he made a discreet and decorous 
use of his good fortune, and showed himself modest 
in his high estate. Nevertheless, he made it a point 
not to remit or relax at all the gravity of his manners 
or his haughtiness in dealing with the people, al- 
though his situation called for a gracious demeanour, 
and although- Plato, as I have said,? wrote and warned 
him that self-will was “a companion of solitude." 
But he seems to have been of a temper naturally 
averse to graciousness, and, besides, he was ambitious 
to curb the Syracusans, who were given to excessive 
license and luxury. 

LIII. For Heracleides once more set himself in 
opposition to him. To begin with, when he was 
invited by Dion to attend the council, he refused to 
come, saying that as a man in private station he 
would meet in assembly with the other citizens. 


| Epist. iv. p. 320: adore Tous E andans ris olovuérns eis 
Eva TÓTOV &roBAémew, kal èv roUrq udáAiw Ta Tpbs c. 
? [n chapter viii. 3. 
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tov Aiwvos Ste tiv dxpav ov karéakaNre Kal TO 
num tov Atovuciou tadov opunuévo rAdoat kal 
Tov vexpov éxBanrety ovK ermétpee, neraméumeras 
dé èx KopívÜov cupBovrous kal ovvapyovtas, 
amatus Tovs TONTAS. TQ È ÖVTL pereméuTreTo 
tous Kopiwĝiovs ò Alwv, ty èmevóet moXvretav 
páov érmilwy kataortýoeiw èreivwv mapayevo- 
pévov. èmevóet è THY pèv AXpaTov OnpoKpariay, 
OS ov TOMTELAV, GAAG TavTOTwALOV oUcav TOAL- 
Terav, Kata TOv llAdTova, kcoXvew, Aaxwvixov 
Sé te kal Kpnrexov aypa piÉdpuevos èk Óruov 
kai Bactrelas, ápua TokpaTiav éyov TV émioTa- 
T00cav kai BpaBevovoay rà uéywo ra, KabtaoTtavar 
xai Koopelv, opQv xai roUs Kopwhiovs OXvyap- 
NIKMTEPOV TE TrOMvTeVOUuéVOUS Kal pH TOAAA TOV 
&owóv év TO Oro WpaTTOVTAS. 

‘Os ov parsota mpos tradra tov ‘“Hpaxreidnv 
évavTimaed Oar TpocedoKa, Kal TAXA rapaxaóns 
Kal euperáÜeros Kal oTactactiKxos Tv, ods WadaL 
BovXouévovs avtov exwAvEV àveXceiv, TOUTOLS emé- 
Tpewe TóT€ Kal mapedOovtes eig THY oixiav 
aroxtiwyvouvcly avTov. édvmnoe b€ o 00pa Tods 
Xvpakovaiovus áToÜavov. Opes O66 tod Alwvos 
tapds Te Aapmpàs wapackevácavTos Kal uerà 
ToÜ cTpaTeUpaTos émOQévov TrpoméujavTos TOV 
vexpov, Elta 6GuaXexÜévros avdtois, cvréyvocav ws 
où Suvatov Ùv Tapaccopévny savcacÜa, Tov 
modktv ‘Hpaxreidov kai Aiwvas apa "oXwrevo- 
evn. 
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Next, he publicly denounced Dion for not demolish- 
ing the citadel, and for checking the people when 
they set out to open the tomb of Dionysius and cast 
out his dead body, and for sending to Corinth for 
counsellors and colleagues in the government, there- 
by showing contempt for his fellow citizens. And 
in fact Dion did send for assistance to the Corinthians, 
hoping the more easily to establish the civil polity 
which he had in mind if they were at his side. And 
he had it in mind to put a curb upon unmixed de- 
mocracy in Syracuse, regarding it as not a civil 
polity, but rather, in the words of Plato,! a “ bazaar 
of polities”; also to establish and set in order a 
mixture of democracy and royalty, somewhat after 
the Spartan and Cretan fashion, wherein an aristo- 
cracy should preside, and administer the most im- 
portant affairs; for he saw that the Corinthians had 
a polity which leaned towards oligarchy, and that 
they transacted little public business in their assembly 
of the people. 

Accordingly, since he expected that these measures 
would find their chief opponent in Heracleides, and 
since the man was in every way turbulent, fickle, and 
seditious, he now yielded to those who had long 
wished to kill him, but whom he had hitherto re- 
strained ; so they made their way into the house of 
Heracleides and slew him. His death was keenly 
resented by the Syracusans ; but nevertheless, when 
Dion gave him a splendid funeral, followed the body 
to its grave with his army, and then discoursed to 
them upon the matter, they came to see that it was 
impossible for the city to be free from tumults while 
Heracleides and Dion together conducted its affairs. 


l Republic, viii. p. 557 d. 
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LIV. 'H» 8é res ératpos tot Alwvos éE 'A0g- 
væv, KddXtrmos, v dnow ó IIXárov ovk aro 
maiðeias, ann’ ér pvotayoyiðv Kal THs TEpLTpE- 
yxovens ératpeías yv pt pov aÙTÂ ,YevéaQa, «al 
avvýðn, peracyàw ÔÈ Tfs c1paeías Kai Tiu 
pevos, ÖTE kai gvverseb etv eis TAS Lupaxovoas 
TpaToS TAY éTaipwv adTraVTwY, éoTepavwuévos Kal 
AapTpos èv Tots ayw@at Kai dsaonpos. mel O6, 
TOY TrpeTev kal BeXriorov Pirwv Tod Aíwvos 
ay nro evar vmo TOD TOAE HOV, Kal TeÂvyeóTos 
‘Hpaxreiðov, TOV Te Ofjpov € opa TOY Xvpakovatav 
čpnpov NYELOVOS ovra. kal TOUS OT pA TLOYT OS TOUS 
peta Aiwvos m pos éxavras are padoTa, piapw- 
Tatos avOpwrwy yevopevos KAL avrámaaiv EAT- 
cas Dexedtav aOrov &ew ths Eevoxtovias, ws Sé 
act €vtot, kai TáXavra, mpooXafov elxooe TOD 
$ovov polòv Tapa vÀv morepiwyv, OédÜerpe xal 
mapecxevaté tivas TOv Éévov émi TOv Atwva, 
kakonÜcozárnv àpx9& Kal mavovpyoráTgv Trotn- 
cüguevos. del yap Tivas $ovàs TOV oTpaTtoTÓV 
mpos éxetvov 7) AeXeyuévas arnOas ávadépov À 
memXaacgévas Ud avro), ToravTny é£ova(av ENa fe 
Sua THY mio Tw oT évrvyxávew Kpvda xai ĉia- 
Aéyea0at peta mappnoias ols BovXovro Kata TOD 
Aíevos, avtod Kedevovtos, iva pndé els XavÜávg 
TOV UTOVAWS Kat Cue uevás éxóvrav. éc O€ TOv- 
TOv cvvéBauve Tous pep TOvNpoUs Kal vocobvras 
ebpíakew Tax) kai avvieráva, Tov Kdddermop, 
el ÔE TLS áv ec duevos TOUS Aóyous aùroð kal THY 
meipay éfeimo, mpos Tov Aiwa, ui) Taputtecfar 
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LIV. Now, there was a certain comrade of Dion’s 
named Callippus, an Athenian, who, as Plato says! 
had become intimately acquainted with him, not as 
a fellow pupil in philosophy, but in consequence 
of initiation into the mysteries and the recurrent 
comradeship which this brought. He took part 
in Dion’s expedition and was held in honour by 
him, so that he even entered Syracuse with him 
at the head of all his comrades, with a garland 
on his head, after winning glorious distinction in 
battle. But now that the chief and noblest friends 
of Dion had been consumed away by the war, and 
Heracleides was dead, he saw that the people of 
Syracuse were without a leader, and that he him- 
self was very much in favour with Dion’s soldiers, 
Therefore, showing himself the vilest of men, and 
altogether expecting that he would have Sicily 
as a reward for murdering his friend, and, as 
some say, having received twenty talents from the 
enemy to pay him for doing the murder, he bribed 
some of Dion's mercenaries into a conspiracy against 
him, beginning his work in a most malicious and 
rascally manner. For he was always reporting to 
Dion various speeches of his soldiers against him, 
either actually uttered or fabricated by himself, and 
in this way won his confidence, and was authorized 
to meet secretly with whom he would and talk freely 
with them against Dion, in order that no lurking 
malcontents might remain undiscovered. By this 
means Callippus succeeded in quickly discovering 
and banding together the evil-minded and discon- 
tented citizens, and, whenever any one who had 
repulsed his overtures told Dion about them, Dion 


! Epist. vi. p. 333, 
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198€ Naremaivery éxeivov, > à mpocéraTTe tod 
perl mepaivovTos. 

7. Zuveotapévns be Tis émuBovMjs $ácpua 
isa TÔ Alov péya Kal TepaTades, éTUyXave 
uev yàp oye TAS npépas Kabelonevos év TaaTdOL 
Tfs olkías póvos ov 7 pos EavT@ THY bidvotay: 
eLaidyns 66 yrogou yevopévov 7 pos Üarépo TÉpaTi 
Tis c'Toás, &moBXéas ere Qorós OvTOS HT 
yvvaia peyáxqv, OTOAH pev Kal Tporwn@ pndev 
"Eptvvvos Tpavyucijs. mapaXXárrovcav, gaipovcav 
dé Ka NND TL THY oixíav. cxmraryels òè 
dewas Kal mepipoBos yevópevos peTemépjaTo 
TOUS $íXovs Kai Supyetro THY ouv autos «al 
mapapéveiw  éOetro Kal avvvukTepebew, mTavrá- 
masiv EKO TATIKOS eXov Kai deborKars pen TANW 
eis oyu avrà povobevte TÒ Tépas adixnrar, 
TofTo pev oby abis ov TUVETETE. pe” Hye pas à 
óMryas 0 vids avrtob oxebov dyrimass OV, ék TUOS 
AVTNS Kal Op*yfjs pikpàv Kab maudixny apxny 
haBovens, čppopev éavtròv amò Tov Téyous emi 
Thy Keharny kai dvepOapn. 

LVI. ’Ev rotovtots è tov Aiwvos ÓvTos, O 
Kdddurmos ëtt paddov el'yeto ths émreBovrrs, 
Kal Oyo eig TOUS Yupaxovaious eFédwKev ws o 
Aíov, amas yeyoves, éyvwxe tov  Atovvaíov 
kaXeiv '"AsroXXokpársv Kal roteicOat dvadoyor, 
aderd.boby uév üvra THS éavroÜ yuvaikós, Quya- 
T pido by óé TiS aderdijs. 789 è xai TOV Aiwva 
Kal TAS yuvaixas Umovota TOV T par Topeveoy eixe, 
Kat paviaets éyiyvovto mavrayóðev. AAN ô uév 
Aiwv, ds corer, emt TOÍS KATA TOV HpaxXetónv 
dxXÜópevos, xal tov dovov éxeivov, ws Tiva ToO 
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was not disturbed nor vexed, but assumed that 
Callippus was merely carrying out bis injunctions. 

LV. As the plot was ripening, Dion saw an ap- 
parition of great size and portentous aspect. He 
was sitting late in the day in the vestibule of his 
house, alone and lost in thought, when suddenly a 
noise was heard at the other end of the colonnade, 
and turning his gaze in that direction he saw (for it 
was not yet dark) a woman of lofty stature, in garb 
and countenance exactly like a tragic Fury, sweeping 
the house with a sort of broom. He was terribly 
shocked, and, becoming apprehensive, summoned 
his friends, told them what he had seen, and begged 
them to remain and spend the night with him, being 
altogether beside himself, and fearing that if he 
were left alone the portent would appear to him 
again. This, indeed, did not occur a second time. 
But a few days afterwards his son, who was hardly 
a boy any more, in a fit of angry displeasure caused 
by some trivial and childish grievance, threw himself 
headlong from the roof and was killed. 

LVI. While Dion was thus heavily afflicted, Cal- 
lippus was all the more intent upon his plot, and 
spread a report among the Syracusans that Dion, 
being now childless, had made up his mind to send 
for A pollocrates, the son of Dionysius, and make him 
his successor, since he was his wife's nephew and his 
sister's grandson. And presently both Dion and his 
wife and sister began to suspect what was going on, 
and information of the plot came to them from every 
quarter. But Dion, as it would seem, being in distress 
at the fate of Heracleides, and suffering continual 
vexation and depression at thought of the man's 
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ld N ^ , > ^ t6 , 
Biov kai TOv mpakewy aùt® knXióa Trepuceutsévmv, 
dvaxepaivey del xai PBapvvopevos, ebmev Ort 

, ” ld [d / , \ [4 
TOoXAXáxis HON Üvijakew ETOLWOS oTi kai mapéyxew 
D BovAouéve aóárrew avtov, ei hv Senoe uy 
T? - " : \ fa \ i 7 ü n 
, > 
póvov tovs exOpous, &XXà xai ToUs pirous gv- 
+ 
AATTOMEVOD. 

Tas è yuvaixas ópõv ò KáXXurmos etera- 
fovcas axpiBas TÒ Tpüryua, Kat PoPnOeis, A0e 
Tpos aùtàs apvovpevos kai Saxpvov Kal TioTW 

, 

jv Bovrovtat tovar Bovrdcpevos. at È n(ovv 
avTov Ónócat Tov péyav prov. Hv 66 roioDTos* 

M 3 hy ^ d la e ` 
kataßas eis TO TOY Qeopopópwv réuevos 0 dLd0v5 
THY TLOTLY, LEpPOV Tiwo 'yevouévov, TEptBarreTaL 
tiv Toppupioa Tis 0co0, kal AaBov baba xao- 
pévnv ámóuvvoi. tadta Towjcas 0 KáXXvr OS 
Távra, kai TOv Ópkov aTOMOG AS, OUTW kareyéXaoe 
Tov ev dore mepuuetvas THY éopTHY hs Opoce 
0co), Spa tov dóvov év rois Kopetow, ovdev lows 
TÒ Tepi THY Tuépav THS Oeod Toiwaápnevos, ws 

, 

àcefovuévgs Távros, ct kai KaT AXXov Ypovov 
éco arre TOY pio 3v AUTIS 0 nva a'yoryós. 

LVII. "Ovrev 6€ sXeóvov èv TH kowcvía THs 

, , , , >? , , 
mpatews, kaDeCouévov Aiwvos év otknpate kXtvas 

M ^ 
Twas Éyovri. peta TOv díXov, oi uév ew THY 

/ ^ a 
oikiav mepiéoTyoav, oi Sé mpds rats Übpaus Tod 
oikov Kai tats Oupiow Tjcav. adtol Ò oi wpoc- 
Qépew Tas xeipas uéXAXovres ZaxvvO.o. mapijABoy 
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murder, which he regarded as a stain upon his life 
and actions, declared that he was ready now to die 
many deaths and to suffer any one who wished to 
slay him, if it was going to be necessary for him to 
live on his guard, not only against his enemies, but 
also against his friends. 

But Callippus, seeing that the women were inves- 
tigating the matter carefully, and taking alarm, came 
to them with denials and in tears and offering to give 
them whatever pledge of fidelity they desired. So 
they required him to swear the great oath. This 
was done in the following manner. The one who 
gives this pledge goes down into the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Persephone, where, after certain sacred 
rites have been performed, he puts on the purple 
vestment of the goddess, takes a blazing torch in 
his hand, and recites the oath. All this Callippus 
did, and recited the oath; but he made such a 
mockery of the gods as to wait for the festival of 
the goddess by whom he had sworn, the Coreia, and 
then to do the murder.! And yet it is possible that 
he took no account of the day, since he knew that 
the goddess would have been utterly outraged even 
if at another time her mystic were slain by his 
mystagogue.? 

LVII. Many had conspired to do the deed, and as 
Dion was sitting with his friends in an apartment 
containing couches for entertainment, some of the 
conspirators invested the house outside, while others 
stood at the doors and windows of the apartment. 
The actual assassins, who were Zacynthians, came in 


1 353 B.C, 
? Implying that Callippus had himself initiated Dion into 
the mysteries of Demeter, 
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dvev £ubàv év rois yiT@ow. äpa 8 of pev ew 
tas Ouvpas miıomacápevot Kateiyov, ot 66 TO 
Aiwvt mwpoomecovtes kaTáyxew émeipüvro Kal 
cuvtTpifew atrov. ws Ò oùðèv émépauvov, fjrovv 
Eidos: ovdels 8 érodpa Tas spas &voi£aa. av- 
xvol yàp ho av évdov oí peta Tod Aiwvos, àv 
ExaaTOS oiópevos, àv èxeîvov mpontat, 61aa oo ew 
éavróv, ove érorua BonÜetv. dar piPijs 66 ye- 
vouévgs Aúrwv 0 Xvpakovctos òpéyet Tul TOV 
Zaxvvðiwv Sea Ths Oupidos éyxetpitiov, d Q «a6á- 
mep iepetov TOv Aiwra KpaTouLEvoy mát Kal 
6e0rrrópevov  áméodQatfav. EevOds è Kalb Tov 
aderdny peta THS yvvaukós éykÜuovos ovans eis 
Tj» elpxTny évéBaXov. Kat ovvéBm TH yuva 
TÀAnuovéaraTa XowevÜeiog Tekeiv év TO Seopw- 
Topic Tatddptoy dppev: Strep kal Opéyrat nàXXov 
mapeBáXovro qéícagaL TOUS puraxas, 76059 TOU 
Kaanirov ÜopvBovpévov Tats T páypacw. 
LVIII. 'E» ápxf n yàp ATAN ES TOV 
Aiwva Aap pos. 7» Kal Kxateixe Tas Xvpakosaas: 
kai Tpós tv "AOnvaiwy éypade wort, hy pd- 
Morta perà tous Üeovs wphetrev ai8etoÜat xai 
Sedtévat THALKOVTOU  uógovs dwNrápevos. GAN 
€oixev adnOas AéyerOat TO THY möv éxeiyny 
pépew dvdpas peri Te TOUS ayabous Apio TOUS 
«ai kaxi TOUS pavrous movnpoTatous, xadamep 
avTOv kal 9 xopa KadMoTov mere Kat kdvetov 
okvuopdrarov avadiowow. ov uv TOXvV ypóvov 
0 KáXXcrmos ëyrAnua THS TÚXNS kai TOv Ücàv 
mepi, às meptopávrov éE acep ýuatos avOpwrov 
THALKOUTOU KT) [LEVOV jyyenovías. «ai Tpáypata' 
Tray) 9 akiav innv Ewxev. opunoas uév yap 
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unarmed and without their cloaks. Then at the 
same time those outside closed the doors and heid 
them fast, while those inside fell upon Dion and 
tried to strangle and crush him. They made no 
headway, however, and called for a sword; but no 
one ventured to open the door. For Dion’s com- 
panions inside were many in number; but each of 
them thought that by abandoning Dion to his fate 
he would save his own life, and so no one ventured 
to help him. After some delay, Lycon the Syracusan 
handed through the window to one of the Zacyn- 
thians a shortsword, and with this they cut Dion’s 
throat as if he had been a victim at the altar; he 
had long since been overpowered and was quivering 
before the stroke. At once, too, they cast his sister 
into prison, together with his wife, who was big with 
child. His wife had a most wretched Sen finemenk 
and gave birth in the prison to a male child, which 
the women ventured to rear, with the consent of 
their guards, and all the more because Callippus was 
already involved in great trouble. 

LVIII. At the outset, indeed, after he had killed 
Dion, Callippus was a glorious personage, and had 
Syracuse in his power. He actually wrote a letter to 
the city of Athens, which, next to the gods, he ought 
to have held in awe and fear after setting his hands 
to so great a pollution. But it appears to be tr uly said 
of that city that the good men whom she breeds are of 
the highest excellence, and the bad men of the most 
despicable baseness, just as her soil produces sweetest 
honey and deadliest hemlock. However, Callippus 
did not long remain a scandal to fortune and the 
gods, as though they had no eyes for a man who won 
leadership and power by so great impiety, but speedily 
paid a fitting penalty. For on setting out to take 
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Karávnv Aafeiv, evOus àméBaXe Tas Xvpaxoiaas 
bre Kal hacw avrov eiretv Ott TOALY ATOAWAEKAS 
TUpókVia Tu elangev. émriÜéuevos dé Meoonvious 
Kal TOUS T Xela ovs a TparuóTas àTr0Aécas, év ols 
?cav ot Aiwva KATAKTEÍVAVTEŞ, ovdentas O6 Tó- 
Aews avTov év XuceMa mpoodex opens, andra 
[Lc ouvT ov amdvTav kal “mpoBarropéven, ‘Payycov 
KaTÉG xev. exei òè AVTPpÕS TpÁTTOV Kab KaKOS 
Sitatpépwv tovs pucOogpopous, v6 Aerrívov Kal 
IoXvrrépyovros avn pen, xpncapévov Erdidio 


? 


Kara TÚXNV @ xai Aiwva mryyhvat pac. 
éyvwodn cè TO peyéler (Bpayv yap Tv, woTep 
Tà Aakevicd) Kal TH karackevi THS TÉXVNS, 
eipyacuévov yAagdupas Kal TEPLTTÕS. ToLtavTnv 
prev odv tioiw KáXXurraros Gane, 

Thy 3 “Aptoropaxny Kal T)V Apéi, OS 
apeOnoav èx TAS ELPKTAS, avaraBov ‘Teérns 6 
Xvpakovatos, eig tov Atwvos pirwov yeyovaos, 
édoxet To TOs Kal KANÕS Tepiémetv. eita ovp- 
meabels UTO TOV Aíevos ex Opav «ai mapa- 
oKevdoas TXoiov adtais, ws ets IIexomóvnaov 
ATOCTAANTOLÉVALS, ékéXevoe KATA TAOVY ATO- 
cóáfavras éxfaXetv eis Tv ÜdXaacav. oi òè 
woas ett KatatrovTicOhvas Aéyovat,. Kai TÒ 
mailov pet abrÓv. repite D? «ai TOUT OV 
agia TOL) TÓV TeroNumpévev. avuTos T€ yap 
UT Teporéovros aovs án éDave, Kal Üvyarépas 
dvo mpocamérTeway. aÙToŬ Atwve tipwpodvTes oL 
Xvpaxoctoi, Tepl av év TQ Tiporéovtos Bio 
Kal’ Exacta yéypaT Tat. 
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Catana, he at once lost Syracuse; at which time, as 
they say, he remarked that he had lost a city and 
got a cheese-grater. Then he attacked Messana 
and lost most of his soldiers, among whom were the 
murderers of Dion ; and since no city in Sicily would 
receive him, but all hated and spurned him, he took 
possession of Rhegium. But there, being in strait- 
ened circumstances and unable to support his mer- 
cenaries properly, he was put to death by Leptines 
and Polyperchon, who, as fortune would have it, used 
the shortsword with which Dion also was said to have 
been smitten. And it was known by its size, which 
was short, after the Spartan fashion, and by the 
style of its workmanship, being delicately and cun- 
ningly wrought. Such, then, was the penalty which 
Callippus paid. 

As for Andromache and Arete, when they were 
released from prison, they were taken up by Hicetas 
the Syracusan, who had been one of Dion's friends, 
and who was thought to be faithfully and honourably 
disposed towards them. Afterwards, having been 
persuaded by the enemies of Dion, he got a ship 
ready for them, pretending that they were to be sent 
into Peloponnesus, and ordered the sailors, during 
the voyage, to cut their throats and cast them into 
the sea. Others, however, say that they were thrown 
overboard alive, and the little boy with them. But 
Hicetas also met with a punishment worthy of his 
crimes. For he himself was captured by Timoleon 
and put to death, and the Syracusans, to avenge 
Dion, slew his two daughters also; of which things 
I have written at length in my Life of Timoleon.? 

* Apparently the meaning, in Sicilian Greek, of the word 


Catana. Callippus maintained himself in Syracuse only 
thirteen months. ? Chapters xxxii. and xxxiii, 
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I. Máprov 6é Bpoórov mpoyoves Av “lovwos 984 


Bpoóos, ov averTnoay év KamiroMo Xaov 
ot maat ‘Pwpaios uécov TOY Bactréwy, esra- 
o pévov Ethos, as BeBatorara karaXUgavta Tap- 
KUVLOUS. aAN exelvos HEV, WOTTED Tà yuxphrata 
TÀv £ov, oKANpOY èk ic eos Kal oU paXaxov 
éxycv brò Aayou TÒ TÜos aX pl madopovtas Sko- 
Kee TH vp. TO KATA TOV TUpávvov, ovTOGi 
8, rèp ob ypáderat Taba, matdetg kal Oyo 
Sia prrocopias karapítas TÓ 700s, kal THY $iciw 
éufBpi0 kai mpacîav otcay éreyetpas vals mpar- 
tixais oppais, éuperéotata core? KpadFvar wpos 
TÒ KaXOV, oTe Kal toùs dàTexyÜavouérovs avTÓ 
dia thv émi Kaicapa cuvwpociayv, ei pév mti 
yevvatov 1 mpakis Hveyxe, Bpovt@ TpocáTTetv, 
Ta ÓvoxepéaTepa Sé THY yeyovdTwy TpéreW ets 
Kácctov, otxetov èv óvra. Bpovrou xal dirov, 
atAouv 06 TO Tpómo kai «aÜapàv oUX, opoiws. 
Seppia 86 7) pajrnp avéepepe To 'yévos ets Adrar! 
ZeppiMov, 0 os MauMov LTropiov Tupavvida KaTa- 
oxevalopévou «ai Tapárrovros TOV Oj pov eyxe- 
pióLov AaBev umd ans T pofj Dev els dyopàv 
Kal rapacTàs TQ àvÓpi TXqoíov, os évrvyyávew 


1 ^AdAar Cobet : "AAar. 
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I. Marcus Brutus was a descendant of that Junius 
Brutus whose bronze statue, with a drawn sword in 
its hand, was erected by the ancient Romans on the 
Capitol among those of their kings, in token that he 
was most resolute in dethroning the Tarquins. But 
that Brutus, like the tempered steel of swords, had 
a disposition which was hard by nature and not 
softened by letters, so that his wrath against the 
tyrants drove him upon the dreadful act of slaying 
his sons;! whereas this Brutus, of whom I now 
write, modified his disposition by means of the 
training and culture which philosophy gives, and 
stimulated a nature which was sedate and mild by 
active enterprises, and thus seems to have been most 
harmoniously attempered for the practice of virtue. 
As a consequence, even those who hated him on 
account of his conspiracy against Caesar ascribed 
whatever was noble in the undertaking to Brutus, 
but laid the more distressing features of what was 
done to the charge of Cassius, who was a kinsman 
of Brutus, indeed, and his friend, but not so simple 
and sincere in his character. Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, traced her lineage back to Servilius Ahala, 
who, when Spurius Maelius was seditiously plotting 
to usurp absolute power, took a dagger under his 
arm, went into the forum, drew nigh the man, as if 


l See the Publicola, chapter vi. 
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TL pédrrov ral StaréyecOat, wpocvevcavta ma- 
tatas ám écreie, 

Todto pv obv Opodoryoupevov otit TO O€ 
TaTppov yévos of Sia TOV Kaíceapos povov éyOpav 
Tia Kal Ovo uéreiav árroBeucvópevo 7 pos DBpoórov 
ov aow eis Tov éx Barovta Tapkuvious åvýrew' 
oùõev yàp éxelv@ Aeiph ivar yévos dvehóvTi TOUS 
vious, andra Snwdrny TOUTOD, | oikovópov viov 
óvra Bpovtov, apts ral 7 pov eis dpxovra 
mpoerOeiv. Tlocesdwvios Ò ò prrocopos TOUS 
bev evi dixous $noiv aTohéabat Tov Bpovrov 
Taidas d OS foropytat, tpitov Ó€ Xedüfva: viymLOV, 
ad’ ov TÓ yévos wpphabar kai Tov ye kaf 
avTOv ÈK TAS oiKias yeyovórav emipavay avipav 
avahéepey évious 7 pos TOY avbpiavra Tov Bpobrov 
THY OpotóTQra THS idéas. Trepi pèv obv ToUTOV 
TocavTa. 

II. XepBiMas dé THs Bpourov HNTpÒS abedpos 
ny Kárwov 0 prrocogos, Ov pddota "Popair 
ebria ev obros Üetov övra xai vrevOepóv Ü Da repov 
yevópevov. Ttav 06 “EXdnvecdv piroa dp où- 
8evós pév, ws amrdOs eireiv, àvýrooş Hv oùðè 
àXXóTpios, Suahepovtws Ò éamovdaxet mpos ToUs 
amo llXárovos. xai tiv véav kai peony Xeyo- 
pévnv ' Axaðýuerav od mavu mrpociépevos é£rjprqro 
THS maracas, kai OLeréXeL Üavuátov pev ' Avri- 
oXov TOV "Ackadavirny, thoy 66 xai cupBrworny 
TÓV adedgov avTov meTounpLéevos "AptaTov, avdpa 
TH pèv ev Adyos &Eet TOO $iXoaódov Metró- 
pevov, evrakia 66 xal mpgornte TOUS Tpwrors 
évapaXXov. ó 0 “Eprudos ob kai aùrtòs ev vais 
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intending to confer privately with him, and when he 
inclined his head to listen, stabbed him to death.! 

This, at all events, is generally admitted ; but as 
to the lineage of Brutus by his father's side, those 
who display great hatred and malevolence towards 
him because of the murder of Caesar deny that it 
goes back to that Brutus who expelled the Tarquins, 
since no offspring was left to him when he had slain 
his sons. The ancestor of Brutus, they say, was a 
plebeian, son of a steward by the name of Brutus, 
and had only recently risen to office. Poseidonius 
the philosopher, however, says that the two sons of 
Brutus who were of age perished according to the 
story, but that a third son was left, an infant, from 
whom the family descended. He says, moreover, that 
there were certainly illustrious men of this house in 
his own day, some of whom called attention to their 
likeness in form and features to the statue of Brutus. 
Thus much, then, on this head. 

II. Servilia, the mother of Brutus, was a sister of 
Cato the philosopher, and Brutus had a higher esteem 
for him than for any other Roman, Cato being his 
uncle and afterwards becoming his father-in-law. 
There was practically no Greek philosopher with 
whom Brutus was unacquainted or unfamiliar, but he 
devoted himself particularly to the disciples of Plato. 
To the New and Middle Academy, as they are called, 
he was not very partial, but clung to the Old. He 
was therefore always an admirer of Antiochus of 
Ascalon, whose brother Aristus he had made his 
friend and housemate, a man who in learning was 
inferior to many philosophers, but who in good sense 
and gentleness vied with the foremost. Empylus 
also, who is often mentioned by Brutus himself in 


1 In 439 B.c. Cf. Livy, iv. 13 f. 129 
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émictonais kal of pilhot pépvnvTat ToAAaKIS WS 
acupBtodvtos avTo, pyrop hv xal karaXéXovre 
pix pov pev, ov padrov òè oiyypappa qept THS 
Kaicapos àvaipéaeds, ô Bpoóbros é émvyéypam rat. 

PopaicTi E obv hoxnTo mpos Tas Ste&Obous 
Kal rovs ayavas ixavas ó Bpodtos, 'EXXqvtoTi 
dé Thv ar opbeyparrany kai Aaxovxny miT- 
Sever Bpaxvroyiay êv Tais èmioTtorais evtaxou 
rapáa npós stw. otov 767 «aea iios els TOV 
vóAeuov *ypádet Hepyapnvoîs: ib ‘Axovw vpds 
AoroBérra SEOWKEVAL xpipata' à ei pèv éróvTes 
edoTe, oponroyeire acixety: el 86 dKxovres, amo- 
detEaTe TO épol éxovtes Oodvat.” TANW Zapiors: 
“Ab BovXal , vuv odiryw pot, ai Drroupyiat Bpa- 
beta. ri TOTO TENOS evvoeiabe;”” Kal érépav: 
M Eáv6to Thv ena evepryertay vrepioovtes Tapov 
aTrovolas EON KATE THY rarpíóa, Iarapeis be 
miatevaavtTes éavTovs E ovdev  éXXctrrovat 
Bo ukcobvres Ta raf’ čkaota THS édevdepias. 
é£ov obv «al Üpip 9?) TV Harapéwv «piat Å TAV 
Eavdiov TÓXQV éAécQau." TO pev ov TOY Tapa- 
oH Mw yévos eria ToMov TOLOÛÔTÓV oT. 

IIL "Er. òè peipaxtov àv Katou rt Dein 
ovvaneðýunoev els Kumpov € emè TlroAepaiov d áTro- 
oTANEVTL. IIroXepatov dé bad Üctpavros é éavTóv ô 
Károv avTos èv ‘Póðy Sup» € Xov dvayKatay 
éruxe pèv non TIVA TOV prov Kavidiov émi vv 
TOV Xenwareov pudaniy avectarkxws, deicas Ò 
EKELVOY WS OUK ade ouevor Kron HS, eyparre TÔ 
Dpoóro ety THY Taxlorny eis Kvmpov è ek Tap- 
gudtas: ère? yap éavróv dvarauBavov & Twos 
aabeveias Ouiyyev. ó 86 kal uáXa dxwv émXevoe, 
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his letters, and also by his friends, as a housemate 
of his, was a rhetorician, and has left a brief but 
excellent account of the assassination of Caesar, 
entitled * Brutus." 

In Latin, now, Brutus was sufficiently trained for 
narrative or pleading; but in Greek he affected the 
brevity of the apophthegm and the Spartan, of which 
he sometimes gives a striking example in his letters 
For instance, when he had already embarked upon 
the war, he wrote to the Pergamenians: “I hear 
that ye have given money to Dolabella; if ye gave 
it willingly confess that ye have wronged me; if 
unwillingly, prove it by giving willingly to me." 
Again, to the Samians: * Your counsels are paltry, 
your subsidies slow ; what, think ye, will be the end 
of this?" And in another letter: “The Xanthians 
ignored my benefactions, and have made their country 
a grave for their madness; but the Patareans en- 
trusted themselves to me, and now enjoy their 
freedom in all its fulness. It is in your power also 
to choose the decision of the Patareans or the fate 
of the Xanthians.” Such, then, is the style of his 
remarkable letters. 

III. While he was still a youth, he made a journey 
to Cyprus with his uncle Cato, who was sent out 
against Ptolemy.! And when Ptolemy made away 
with himself, Cato, who was himself obliged to tarry 
a while in Rhodes, had already dispatched one of 
his friends, Canidius, to take charge of the king's 
treasures; but fearing that he would not refrain 
from theft, he wrote to Brutus bidding him sail with 
all speed to Cyprus from Pamphylia, where he was 
recruiting his health after a severe sickness. Brutus 
set sail, but very much against his will, both because 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, chapters xxxiv.. xxxvi. 
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, x / > , e , , > 
Tov te Kavidsov aidovpevos ws dris dàmeppu- 
pévov úrò TOD Kárcevos, kai bdws THY TOLaUTHY 
émtpéreray Kat Ovotknatv, äte Ò) véos Kal oyo- 
actis, ovK ÉXevÜépiov ov éavroD TroLovpevos. 
ov pay àXXà Kal mepi taita cuvtelvas éavróv 
e N ^ 7 , , M ^ > / 2 
uo ToU Kdtwvos émQvéOv, kai tis ova(as é£ap- 
yupta eins avaraBev rà metota TOY Ypnuárov 
eis ‘Pouny érXevacv. 

IV. Ere 6€ rà mpáypara OiéoTm HMopmniov 
kal Kaícapos éfeveykauévov Ta ÓmAa Kal TIS 
nyepovias TapayOelons, éridofos pév Hv atpnoe- 
ohai Ta Katoapos: 0 yap mathp avtod ià TOv 
Iloumjiov éreOvixes mpótepov: à£iv Š Tà Kowa 
Tov idiwv énimpoobev «owicÜa, kai tyw Tlop- 

RA 7 e , / M ~ , 
mniov vopitev vmdbecw fleXriova Trpós TOv TOXE- 
pov elvai, THs ToD Kaicapos! éxeivo mpoaéÜero. 
kaitoi Tpórepov atavTicas ovde Tpoccbme TOV 
Iloumjiov, ayos Hyovpevos péya maTpós dovei 
SiaréyerOar- tote & ws dpxovri TS matpisos 
€ r € N , , y 
vrotakas avrov eis Kidextav émXevae opea fev- 
Tis petà LHotiov ToD Xaxóvros THY émapxíav. 
ws Ò éket vrpárTew ovdév Hy péya kai cuvnecav 

> , bi » ^e \ r ^ > l4 
eis raùtò hôn IHoyar ios cal Kateap aywulopevor 

IY ^ er + 3 "4 , A 
mep tv drwy, heev eis Maxedoviav eGeXovtis 

^ t / Ld "d LS 
Tod kivOUvov ueÜéteov: Ste rai pace llonwm5iov 


€ J M + , , ^ 
noOévta kai Üavuácavra Trpoaiovros avTod rale- - 


, ki ^ N ^ e / 
Coperov é£avaaTfjvat kai meptBaretv ws kpeiTTova 
e , X ^ , ^ P , 
TüVTOV opovTov. êv dé 77) gTpaTeva THS 7)4€pas 
1 hs rov Kalcapos Lentz: tov Kaícapos. 
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he had regard for Canidius, whom he thought to 
have been ignominiously discarded by Cato, and be- 
cause on general grounds he considered such pains- 
taking attention to administrative affairs to be illiberal 
and unworthy of himself as a young man addicted to 
letters. However, he applied himself to this task 
also, and won Cato’s praise, and after converting the 
king’s property into money, took most of the treasure 
and set sail for Rome. 

IV. Here, when the state was rent by factions, 
Pompey and Caesar appealing to arms and the su- 
preme power being confounded, Brutus was expected 
to choose the side of Caesar, since his father had 
been put to death a while before at the instiga- 
tion ef Pompey ;! but thinking it his duty to put 
the public good above his own, and holding that 
Pompey's grounds for going to war were better than 
Caesar's, he attached himself to Pompey. And yet 
before this he would not even speak to Pompey when 
he met him, considering it a great abomination to 
converse with the murderer of his father; now, how- 
ever, looking upon him as his country's ruler, he put 
himself under his orders, and set sail for Cilicia as 
legate with Sestius, to whom the province had been 
allotted. But since there was nothing of importance 
for him to do there, and since Pompey and Caesar 
were now about to meet in a supreme struggle, he 
came of his own accord into Macedonia to share the 
danger. It was then, they say, that Pompey was 
so filled with delight and admiration that he rose 
from his seat as Brutus approached, and in the sight 
of all embraced him as a superior. During the cam- 
paign, for whatever part of the day he was not with 


See the Pompey, chapter xvi. 
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BA ^ / 

óca py llo,wrmto cvvjv epi Xóyovs kai BiPria 

/ , / * Y , ? ~ N 
OiérpiBev, où póvov Tov AXXov xpóvov, àXXà Kal 
Tp THS peyadns uáxns. hv pèv aruy Üépovs kai 
kaÜpa TOAY pos éXo0eat Ywplois éerparorretev- 

^ lA 
KoTwv, TQ 66 Bpottw où taxéws kov oi Tv 
aKknviy Kopitovres. éxrrovnbels cè mept taŭra, 
r 

peanuBptas por aħeryrápevos kat payor ortya, 
TOV ddAwY |) KalevddvT@Y 1) mpós èmwoig Kal 
ppovtide Tod uéXXovros Óvrov, aÙTÒS dxpt THS 
e / » / 3 ^ M 
éomépas &ypaoe ovvrárrov énitopny IIoXvBtov.: 

V. Aéyerat è kai Kaicap ovx dperciv TOU 
? ô , ? * N ^ ^ e j) € * e 
àvÓpoS, GXXà, Kal Trpoeuretv Tots UP  éavTóv yeye- 

j ^ ^ 
poo èv TH uáwgp uù) rrteivew Bpobrov, adda 
geidecOar, xai mapacyovra uev ékovaíos yew, 
H ee | / b M ^ 3^ N ` 
ei O€ aTouáyorTo pós THY GVAANWLY, éáv Kal u) 
Biáteo Oar: kal radta moiety TH pntpl tod Bpov-' 
Tov pBidia wapitopevos. | éyvo ip, WS € 

p. a yapitopevos. eyvaxes yap, ws oike, 
/ 1j N / ^ ^ 

veavías Qv éte THY XepfiMav émipavetaav avrà, 

~ > ^ 4 f e y , , 
kai ka" ods uáNoTa xpóvovs o Epws émébXerye 
yevopevov tov Bpoürov. émémeoté mws éE éavroO 
yeyovévat. Réyetat 66 Tv mep Katirtvav mpay- 
páTov peyáXov éuTEeTT@KOTWY ELS THY TUYKANTOD, 
^ * 107 > / N , e Pd 
à pixpov éOégoev avatpéyrat Thv nóv, éatavar 
pev ouod Katwva kai Kaícapa Gudepouévovs 
epi yvouns, ev tovT@ 96 ypappartidiov puxpod 

/ y , M ^ H r 

mpoadobévtos čEwbev Kaicapi, tov pèv avayiwo- 
orev cio), Káreva òè Body ws Sewa more? 
Kaicap évrev£ew xai ypdupata Tapà TOY Toe- 
uiwv mpoadeyopuevos. Üopv[9maávrcv 66 norðr, 
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Pompey, he busied himself with books and literature, 
not only the rest of the time, but even before the 
great battle.) It was the height of summer, the 
heat was great (since they had encamped in marshy 
regions), and they that carried the tent of Brutus 
were slow in coming. But though he was thus all 
worn out, and though it was almost noon before he 
anointed himself and took a little food, nevertheless, 
while the rest were either sleeping or occupied with 
anxious thoughts about the future, he himself was 
busy until evening in making and writing out a 
compend of Polybius. 

V. It is said, moreover, that Caesar also was con- 
cerned for his safety, and ordered his officers not to 
kill Brutus in the battle, but to spare him, and take 
him prisoner if he gave himself up voluntarily, and 
if he persisted in fighting against capture, to let him 
alone and do him no violence; and that Caesar did 
this out of regard for Servilia, the mother of Brutus. 
For while he was still a young man, as it seems, 
Caesar had been intimate with Servilia, who was 
madly in love with him, and he had some grounds 
for believing that Brutus, who was born at about the 
time when her passion was in full blaze, was his own 
son. It is said also that when the great conspiracy 
of Catiline, which came near overthrowing the city, 
had come to the ears of the senate, Cato and Caesar, 
who were of different opinions about the matter, 
were standing side by side, and just then a little 
note was handed to Caesar from outside, which he 
read quietly. But Cato cried out that Caesar was 
outrageously receiving letters of instruction from the 
enemy. At this, a great tumult arose, and Caesar 


1 At Pharsalus in Thessaly, in August of 48 n.c. 
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xai tod Kaícapos tò OeXrápiov, ws elye, TO 
Károv: Trpoc SOvTos, ávayvóvra. ZepBiMas TS 
dderpijs GxKOAaG TOV emia TóM ov éketvo ev poa: 
7 pos TÓV Kaícapa Kal eirrety “Kparet, peOuce,” 
"pos 06 THY yv Kal Tov Aoryov aves é£ apyins 
rpaméc Oar. ovTw pev 9v ò pos Kaícapa Zep- 
Bias ëpws meptBonros. 

VI. l'evouévgs 66 THs kata Pdpoarov Arts 
Kal Topantov èv émi Garacoay ÓLewmreaóvTos, 
TONLOpKOUHEVOU | è TOÔ Ya pars, érabev o 0 Bpodrtos 
Kata TUNAS TPOS TOTO EWS kal ESTOY võdTov 
Kal Kadapov pepovoas Eel àv xai bia vuKtos 
atoawGels eis Adpiosav. | éxeiDev 68 ypayavros 
avToÜ Kaicap jo05 re owlopéve, kal keXevcas 
mpos avtov éAÜetv od póvov àá$e THs aitias, 
adr Kal TLu@pevoy-év TOIS MOTA TEPL avTOv 
eixev. ov0evós Ò $m) pevyor Tlopanios eimeîv 
EXOVTOS, arn arropias obo, oĝov Tiva ow TÊ 
Bposro Badifwv povos dmemeipáro Tis Wouns. 
kai doEavtos čr Tivwy diadoytc uv dpiota rept 
THS Topaniov Texpaiper Oat puyis, agels TAMAA 
THY em Alyimrou cvvérewey. Grd Iloumryjiov 
uév, aep elkace Bpovtos, Aiyirre 7 poa Ba- 
Aorta TO TET popévov éd€Eato, Kaicapa óc kat 
mpos Kdootov émpá)ve Bpoüros. xal 07 kai Te 
TOV AtBodov Basie? Tponyopõv pèv jrráro Tov 
peyédous TeV KaTnyopear, Sedpevos 66 xal Tapat- 
TOUMEVOS mepi TouTou! TOXMv avT@ réa woe Tis 
apis. Réyerar è Katcap, öte mp@Tov ?jkovaer 


1 wep) rovrov transposed by Bekker, after Végelin, to the 
following sentence, between abro) and Aéyovros (as soon as 
he heard him speaking in his behalf). 
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gave the missive, just as it was, to Cato, Cato found, 
when he read it, that it was a wanton bit of writing 
from his sister Servilia, and throwing it to Caesar 
with the words “ Take it, thou sot," turned again to 
the business under discussion.! So notorious was 
Servilia's passion for Caesar. 

VI. After the defeat at Pharsalus, when Pompey 
had made his escape to the sea and his camp was 
besieged, Brutus went out unnoticed by a gate lead- 
ing to a place that was marshy and full of water and 
reeds, and made his way safely by night to Larissa. 
From thence he wrote to Caesar, who was delighted 
at his safe escape, and bade him come to him, and 
not only pardoned him, but actually made him a 
highly honoured companion. Now, since no one 
could tell whither Pompey was fleeing, and all were 
in great perplexity, Caesar took a long walk with 
Brutus alone, and sounded him on the subject. 
Certain considerations advanced by Brutus made his 
opinion concerning Pompey's flight seem the best, 
and Caesar therefore renounced all other courses 
and hastened towards Egypt. But as for Pompey, 
he put in at Egypt, as Brutus conjectured, and there 
met his doom ; as for Caesar, however, Brutus tried 
to soften him towards Cassius also. He also served 
as advocate for the king of Africa,? and though he 
lost the case, owing to the magnitude of the accu- 
sations against his client, still, by supplications and 
entreaties in his behalf he saved much of his king- 
dom for him. And it is said that Caesar, when he 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxiv. 1 f. 

? Probably an error, either of Plutarch's, or of the MSS. 
In 47 3.c. Brutus pleaded unsuccessfully before Caesar the 


cause of Deiotarus, king of Galatia. Coraés would read 
TaAarGv for AiBócv. 
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avroÜ Aéyovros, eimetv pos TOUS pirovs: ** Obros 
0 veavías ovk oda jv ô Poúerat, wav & ò Rov- 
Aerar apóðpa Bovrerat.” TÒ yap ép BpiBés aùToÛ 
Kal m; padiers poe TAVTOS bm rjeoov TOÜ Seopévou 
70s Xap, AAN èk Noyes pow Kal IWpoatpéecews 
TÓV KaN@Y T PAKTLKOD, óTroL Tperwpere, loxupais 
ex pata rais oppais xal TeAectovpyois. 7 pos 6é 
TAS adixous dejoers AKONGKEUTOS 3», Kal TV | UT 
TOV àvaicxÜvTOs ALTapotYTwY rrav, jv čviot 
6vawrreiaÜa, kaXobDatv, aia yiarqv àvópl peydr@ 
moroúpevos cicer Xéyeiv s ot puNndév üpvetoÜat 
Ovváuevo, Soxodaw avTe HÀ KaA@S THY &pav 
&are0etaÜa:. 

MéXXocv 66 Gua Qaívew ets Aún Kaícap eri 
Károva xai Yegriova Bposro THY evTos "AXmeov 
l'aXaríav emrérpevrev euTuxia Tl THs érapxías: 
TAS yàp &XXas UBpet Kab meovetla TÓV METLO- 
Teuuévwv aep aiypaXdrrous Biadopotrrav, è éxel~ 
vois kai TOv Tedd bev ATUXQ Tov Tatra Kal 
Tapapubia Bpoóros Hv. Kat Thv xápw eis 
Kaicapa TavTov àviyrTev, OS avTQ peTa THY 
emdvodov qrepiióvTL THY 'IraMav fjitorov 0éapa. 
Tas imo Bpovte TONELS yevéa Bat, Kal Bpoôrov 
avron, ab£ovra Thv éxeivou Tijv kal cvvóvra 
«exapua Levers. 

V]I. Ere 68 arAeiüvev ortpatnyiðv obcÓv THY 
péyio Tov Exovoav afiopa, Kadovpevny ÔÈ TON- 
Tiv, emidofos 7) ?v À Bpobros. skew 7) Káccos, ot 
Lèv avTOVS A€youow e£ airiy Tporépav HOYT 
6a epouévovs ét LX Xov bmép TovTov O.ac Tact- 
doa, katmep otxetous dvtas: "lovvía áp, adep 
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first heard Brutus speak in public, said to his friends: 
“I know not what this young man wants, but all 
that he wants he wants very much." ! For the weight 
of his character, and the fact that no one found it 
easy to make him listen to appeals for favour, but 
that he accomplished his ends by reasoning and the 
adoption of noble principles, made his efforts, whither- 
soever directed, powerful and efficacious. No flattery 
could induce him to grant an unjust petition, and 
that inability to withstand shameless importunity, 
which some call timidity, he regarded as most dis- 
graceful in a great man, and he was wont to say that 
those who were unable to refuse anything , in his 
opinion, must have been corrupted in their youth. 

When Caesar was about to cross over into Africa . 
against Cato and Scipio, he put Brutus in charge of 
Cisalpine Gaul, to the great good-fortune of the 
province ; for while the other provinces, owing to the 
insolence and rapacity of their governors, were plun- 
dered as though they had been conquered in war, 
to the people of his province Brutus meant relief 
and consolation even for their former misfortunes. 
And he attached the gratitude of all to Caesar, so 
that, after Caesar's return, and as he traversed Italy, 
he found the cities under Brutus a most pleasing 
sight, as well as Brutus himself, who enhanced his 
honour and was a delightful companion. 

VII. Now that there were several praetorships to 
be had, it was expected that the one of greatest 
dignity, that is, the praetorship of the city, would 
fall either to Brutus or to Cassius ; and some say that 
the two men, who were already slightly at variance 
for other reasons, were still more estranged by this 
circumstance, although they were relatives, since 

1 Cf. Cicero ad Att. xiv. 1, 2. 
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2 Bpovrou, ouvørei Kdaotos: oi 66 Kaicapos épyov 
yevécOar THY dirovexiay TavTHy, éxaTépo Kpupa 
, 5 74 , f e , » + , 
ôr éXmr(Óev evdsd0vtos éavvóv, ypt ob v poay0év- 

3 ^ 
Tes oUTw xal mapo£uvÜévres eis ayava Karé- 
^ r ^ 
atncav. nywvitero è Dpobros evxrela Kai áperij 
^ , \ N 
mpos ToXXà TOV Kaccíov kai Aaumpà tà llap- 
Oà veavievpata. Kaicap © àkoícas kai Bov- 
Xevópevos év Tots Pidots elie: " Awcaiórepa, uev 
, / " EY N " / » 
Aéye: Kácatos, Bpovtm 06 thy rpwrny Soréov. 
, [d M , 349 € l4 , , 
atedeiyOn è Kaoowos éd! érépa otpatnyos, où 
^ /, ^ e e^ 
tocouTov evvoias Exar à Àv €raBev oov òpyñs 
OV ATETUYXE. 
^ RÀ ^ ^ 
Bpotros 06 kai TÀAXa pereîye THS Kaicapos 
/ LÀ H L / ` € n 
duvdpews oov égovXero. fovXouévo yàp mip- 
= e^ ld , 4 r4 e^ 
xev civar Tov diXov m poto kai 6/vacOat wrei- 
? *, a 3 s e N rd e , 
c TOV' AANA ELAKEV avtTOV 1 Trepi Kácotov ETALPELA 
\ 3 7, 3 ^ N » r 
kai aréatpedev, aùt® uév oŭrw Kaacciw Sina- 
, ^ A 
Aaypévov éE exeivns THS diXortiu(as, axovovta 6€ 
TOv diXev OuakeAevouévov pn mepiopüv abróv 
td Kaícapos uaXacacóuevov kai xndovpevor, 
N 
àXXà devyew Tas Tupavyixds diroppocvvas xal 
xápiras, als où Timavta THY áperijv, AAN ékrég- 
vovra THY axy xai tov Üvpóv UmepelrovTa 
xphaOat mpos avtov. 

VIII. Où pay oùôè Kateap avirrortos hv máp- 
mav ovd adidBrntos mpos adtov, AAAA TÒ pev 
, ~ b , , M * I 3 , 
$povgua xai TÒ akiwpa xai tors diXovs éOcó(et 
ToU ávÓpos, émio reve à TH Oe. Kal mpórrov uv 

, 
Avroviov kai AodoBérXra Xeyouévov vecorepítew 
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Cassius was the husband of Junia, a sister of Brutus. 
But others say that this rivalry was the work of 
Caesar, who secretly favoured the hopes of each 
until, thus induced and incited, they entered into 
competition with one another. Brutus, however, 
made the contest supported only by his fair fame 
and his virtue, as against many brilliant and spirited 
exploits of Cassius in the Parthian war.! But Caesar, 
after hearing the claims of each, said, in council 
with his friends: “Cassius makes the juster plea, 
but Brutus must have the first praetorship." So 
Cassius was appointed to another praetorship, but he 
was not so grateful for what he got as he was angry 
over what he had lost. 

And in all other ways, too, Brutus had as large a 
share in Caesar's power as he wished. Indeed, had 
he wished it, he might have been first among Caesar's 
friends and exercised the greatest power; but the 
party of Cassius drew him away from such a course. 
Not that he was reconciled to Cassius himself as yet, 
after their struggle for honours, but he gave ear to 
the friends of Cassius, who urged him not to suffer 
himself to be charmed and softened by Caesar, but 
rather to flee the tyrant's kindnesses and favours, 
for these were shown to him, not to reward his 
virtue, but to root out his vigour and his haughty 
spirit. 
` VIII. However, even Caesar was not wholly with- 
out suspicion, nor free from the effects of accusations 
against Brutus, but, while he feared his high spirit, 
his great repute, and his friends, he had faith in his 
character. Once, when he was told that Antony 
and Dolabella were plotting revolution, he said it 


1 See the Crassus, xviii. ff. 
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ook en TOUS Tayets Kab koptas evox ety, AAAà 
TOUS @Ypovs «ai ig XvoUs € éxeivous* Bpodrov Aéycv 
Kat Kdcotov: érevra tov Bpodtov Twv Sra Ba 
Aóvrov kai ,$uXárTesÜat maparehevopévot TH 
xetpi TOU GOpLaTOS ám TÓuEVOS eiTe “Ti Sé. oix 
ày Diy doxel Bpodtos dvapeiva TovTi TO cap- 
kíov;" ws oddevi 7 poo Kov AAAG pe?’ éavTóv 1) 
Bpoóro dSvvacOat TocoÜDTov. xal pévrot 8oxet 
7 páyros àv éy TH mode yevécOat BeBaiws, OMryov 
xpóvov vac X6pevos Kaícapt Oevrepebgau Kab 
Tapakpáa at Tiv ÓbDvaga»v avdTod Kal papavOsjvat 
Tiv èm rots ,karopÜciuaaty cácas otav. adrAa 
Kácatos, vip Oupoetdys Kal uüXXov tdta poo- 
kaîsap 17) KoWn pooTůpavvos, ébéxavee kat 
kaTnmerte. Méyerat à Bpodros uev TV apyny 
Bapwvecdat, Káaatos 66 Tov apxovra pac ety, 
dXXa Te KAT avToU ToLobpevos eyeMipara Kat 
Aeóvrov adpatpecty, obs Kaaatos uév ayopavopelv 
péAAwY Traperxevdcato, Kaicap 66 catarndbér- 
Tas év Mewyáposs, 00' 5j mods Aw dia Kadnvoi, 
Katéaxe. taŭra Tà Onpia ound opav Aéyerau 
peydrny yevéa Oat Meyapetouy. oi uev yap jòn 
THS TONEDS katarapBavoéevns créa Tasar, Tà 
KrelOpa Kal TOUS dSerpous ávíjkav, ws éunody 
ein TÀ Onpia Tots emepepopevors, Tà Ó dpovcev 
eis avrous éxeivous Kal dad éovras àvóm ovs ñp- 
malev, doe Kal Tots TONeuiots THY Ötv oiKTpPAaY 
yevéo ĝar. 

IX. Tô 8 obv Kaccio ravtny padiora pac 
aitiav ómáp£ai THS émiovMjs" ovK opÜds Myov- 
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was not the fat and long-haired fellows that troubled 
him, but those pale and lean ones;! meaning Brutus 
and Cassius. And again, when certain ones were 
accusing Brutus to him, and urging him to be on his 
guard against him, he laid his hand upon his breast 
and said: “What? Think ye not that Brutus 
can wait for this poor flesh?" implying that no 
one besides Brutus was fit to succeed him in such 
great power. And verily it appears that Brutus 
might have been first in the city with none to dispute 
him, could he have endured for a little while to be 
second to Caesar, suffering his power to wane and 
the fame of his successes to wither. But Cassius, a 
man of violent temper, and rather a hater of Caesar 
on his own private account than a hater of tyranny 
on publie grounds, fired him up and urged him on. 
Brutus, it is said, objected to the rule, but Cassius 
hated the ruler, and among other charges which he 
brought against him was that of taking away some 
lions which Cassius had provided when he was about 
to be aedile; the beasts had been left at Megara, 
and when the city was taken by Calenus,? Caesar 
appropriated them. And the beasts are said to have 
brought great calamity upon the Megarians. For 
these, just as their city was captured, drew back the 
bolts and loosened the fetters that confined the 
animals, in order that they might obstruct the on- 
coming foe, but they rushed among the unarmed 
citizens themselves and preyed upon them as they 
ran hither and thither, so that even to the enemy 
the sight was a pitiful one. 

IX. In the case of Cassius, then, they say this 
was the chief reason for his plotting against Caesar; 


5 
1 Cf. Caesar, lxii. 5. ? Cf. Caesar, xliii. 1. 
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tes. eÈ apyns yàp ùv Tf pce Too Kacaíov 
Sucpéverd Tes Kal XANETOTNS Tpòs TÒ Yyévos Tay 
Tupavvav, ws ednrtwoev Ett mats àv Babitwv eis 
Tauro TÊ Tob X0AAa mau DajcoTo bidacKaneiov. 
ó uev yàp. év Tots Taal peryadnryopav Tay TOU 
TAT pos rr nvet povapxiay: ó 66 Kdoatos mava- 
cTàs KOVSUAOUS evérptBev aùr. — BovXoyuévov bé 
TV ézrvrpór ov TOD Qavoov Kal oixetwv émre£iévat 
kai Qk«átea 0a. Ioumýios ékoXvoe, kal avvaya- 
yav eis TavTÓ TOoUs Tatdas dudorépovs àvéeptwe 
Tepi TOD Tpaypatos. évOa 87) Xéyerat Tov Kdo- 
Giov eimety* “Aye 67, © Pañore, TÖAUNTOV évav- 
Tíov TOUTOU $0&yfacÜat TOV Aoyou éxetvov eb @ 
Tapotvvdny, iva cov táv yò ouvtpiyw TÒ 
aTÓpa. 

Totodros pev 6 Kdcotos Bpodrov è morol 
uev Aóyot Tapa Tov cuvnOwy, morais òè puas 
Kal ypdupacww e&exaXobvro «ai Tapwpmov emi 
THY "püfiv oí moritai. TQ wey yap ávbpiávrt 
To Tponaropos Bpobrov Tod kaTaXbcavTos TO 
TOV BaciMéav apyny émréypadov: " Bide vov js, 
Bpobre" kab “"Odere Ev Bpodros.” TÒ Ô aù- 
Tob Bpovtov Bia o pa r»yyobvros evptaxeto pel 
me pav vá dew ypaupáTwv TOLOUTOYV" '' Dpobre, 
xabevders;” kat * Op ef Bpobros arn s." i aïtior 
68 robTcv oL Kaicapos KodaKes &AXas T€ Tis 
emepOovous áveupia kovTes REA) «ai rahata 
trois dvdpidoe vixtwp èmitiðévrtes, ds Tous TOA- 
Novus brra£ópevou Bacthéa mpooetretv ávri Sucrá- 
Topos. ToUvavT(ov & amnvtTnoev, ws Èv Tots epi 
Kaícapos axpiBas vyéypas rat. 

X. Kaosi 96 reipavte tos diNovs èm) Kal- 
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but it is not so. For from the outset there was in 
the nature of Cassius great hostility and bitterness 
towards the whole race of tyrants, as he showed when 
he was still a boy and went to the same school with 
Faustus the son of Sulla. For when Faustus blustered 
among the boys and bragged about his father’s ab- 
solute power, Cassius sprang up and gave him a 
thrashing. The guardians and relatives of Faustus 
wished to carry the matter into court, but Pompey 
forbade it, and after bringing the two boys together, 
questioned them both about the matter. Then, as 
the story goes, Cassius said: “ Come now, Faustus, 
have the courage to utter in this man’s presence that 
speech which angered me, and I will smash your 
face again.” 

Such was Cassius; but Brutus was exhorted and 
incited to the undertaking by many arguments from 
his comrades, and by many utterances and writings 
from his fellow citizens. For instance, on the statue 
of his ancestor, the Brutus who overthrew the power 
of the kings, there was written: “O that we had 
thee now, Brutus!” and “O that Brutus were alive!” 
Besides, the praetorial tribunal of Brutus himself 
was daily found covered with such writings as these: 
* Brutus, art thou asleep?” and * Thou art not really 
Brutus.” These things were brought about by the 
flatterers of Caesar, who, among other invidious 
honours which they invented for him, actually put 
crowns upon his statues by night, hoping to induce 
the multitude to address him as king instead of 
dictator. But the contrary came to pass, as I have 
written fully in my Life of Caesar.! 

X. Moreover, when Cassius sought to induce his 


1 Chapter lzi. 
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[A [4 t , ^ e ^ a 
capa mávres wmporoyour, et Bpodros tyotto: Sei- 
N 3 ^ 3 N r ^ ^ , A 
clai yap où yetpav ode TOAUNS THY TpPaELY, GAA 
, 
Sans dv8pós olos obrOs stw, orep xaTapxo- 
pévov xai BeBatovvtos abTQ TQ Tapeivat TÒ 
Olkatov: ei G6 wy, kai Spwvtas dÜvporépovs éce- 
[4 
aba kai Ópácavras vTomTOTÉpovs: ws ovK av 
éxeivou TO Épyov, ei kaNijv aitiay evyev, amema- 
pévov. Taita aupdppovycas évérvye Bpobro 
TpóTepos x THS Stahopas éxeivys, kai uerà Tas 
Siarvoes kai diXodpooóvas npwrnaev ei TH vov- 
umovia Tob Mapriou pnvos &yvckev eis obyxAnTOV 
vapetvav tuvOdveabat yap ws Xoyov UTép Bact- 
r 
relas Kaisapos oi piñor TóTe kabýoowr. dyoav- 
\ E , ` , om .§.» »# 
tos 66 tov Bpovrov pn taptévat, “ Ti oiv," eimev 
e , PES ^ € n 9 6g? Noo» » 
o Kaccios, * àv kaXdGatv nus; Epov épyov, 
x P Boss e #8 NUN ^ D >> 7 
epn o Bpovros, “NN TO ur) cie Tüv, GAN apivew 
^ la ^ 
TH TaTpiÓ,! Kat mpoarohvýorew THs éXevÜepías." 
kai ò K«ootos éraptets, “Tis 9," etre, "Po. 
paíov avéketat ood TpoamoÜv5akovros; apa 
ayvoeis, à Bpobre, ceavtov; Ù TO Pud cov 


Soxeis ka rarypádeiw Tovs bpdvras kai Tovs ramy- | 


Rous, ovxl TOUS mpwTous Kal Kpatictous TadTa 
Trotetv, Tapa pèv TOV GAXwy aotpaTHnyav embdcets 
Kat 0éas Kat novouáxovs, Tapa cod 86 ws dbAnua 
TATpLKOY THY KaTaddvow THs Tupavvides arat- 
roÜvras, avrous Ò brép cod mrávra mo Xew Tpo- 
Ovpous Üvras, olov akiodor. xai mpoadéyovtat 
_ | dpivew f warpld: Lentz, comparing Appian, B.C. ii. 113: 
Gu )vetv. 
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friends to conspire against Caesar, they all agreed to 
do so if Brutus took the lead, arguing that the under- 
taking demanded, not violence nor daring, but the 
reputation of a man like him, who should consecrate 
the victim, as it were, and ensure by the mere fact 
of his participation the justice of the sacrifice ; other- 
wise they would be more timid in doing the deed 
and more suspected after they had done it, since men 
would say that Brutus would not have declined the 
task if the purpose of it had been honourable. After 
reflecting on this, Cassius made Brutus his first visit 
since the quarrel above mentioned,! and when they 
were again on a friendly footing, asked him whether 
he had made up his mind to attend the meeting of 
the senate on the Calends of March; for it had come 
to his ears, he said, that Caesar’s friends would then 
move to have him made king. When Brutus answered 
that he should not attend, “ What, then," said Cas- 
sius, “if we should be summoned?” “It would at 
once be my duty," said Brutus, *not to hold my 
peace, but to defend my country and die in behalf 
of liberty." Then Cassius, elated, said: * But what 
Roman will consent to have thee die in such defence? 
Dost thou not know thyself, Brutus? Or dost thou 
think that thy tribunal was covered with inscriptions 
by weavers and hucksters, and not by the foremost 
and most influential citizens? From their other 
praetors they demand gifts and spectacles and gladi- 
atorial combats; but from thee, as a debt thou owest 
to thy lineage, the abolition of the tyranny; and 
they are ready and willing to suffer anything in thy 
behalf, if thou showest thyself to be what they ex- 


1 Chapter vii. 1-3. 
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avévtos;” eK TOUTOU Trepi ov TOV Bporov 
je átero, kai 6.aXvÜÉvres ores érpémovro Tpos 
Tous pirous. 

XT. “Hy dé TiS l'éios Avyápios tev Hourniov 
QiXov, ov eri TOVT@ katnyopndevra Kaicap amé- 
Avoev. obros, OUX ÑS dein Sins xdpw Éxcv, 
arra or yy éxwóbwvevaev dpxny | Bapvvópevos, 
ex8pos. tw Kaícapi tev ôè Tepi BpobTov év 
Tois LáM c Ta cvviÜns.  rpós Tobrov àaÜevobvra 
Bpobros eia eur, EET) Avydpee,” eimev, ‘ ‘èy otc 
Kap voa eis. KaKcivos eùbùs els dyxdva Siava- 
oTas al aPepevos avTov THs Se£iás, CANN 
et TL ' $netv, * ‘œ Bpobre, ceavtod dpoveis &£ov, 
bytaivo. 

XII. 'E« TOUTOU ÒLATELPČEVOL pupa TOV "yvo- 
pipor ols émiatevoy avexowobvto kai Tpooehap- 
Bavov, où povoy tav cvvyÜev moroúuevoi Tv 
aipecty, GXN ócovs wmíoTavTO TOoXuNràs ÓvTas 
ayaÜovs Kal Üavárov karadpovrrás. 610 «ai 
Kuxépova, vobro pep Ti TEDS, todTo è evvoias 
&vexa prov üvra map avrois, dmexpuyravto, 
pay TÓ $ce TÓAUNS evdens elvat T poa eux dos 
UTÓ Xpóvov Myepovruciv evrdBeay, eita mara 
Kal écaa Tov avaywv ToÍs Noyiopoîs els Axpav 
do pdrevar, àuBXovg THY away aur ay .Tfis Tpo- 
Oupias TáXoUS Seouévgv. émel kal Tar AANV 
éTaipwv ó Bpobros Xrarüuóv TE mapéMTe Tov 
"Emrucoópetov Kal Dacviov épaa Tijv Károvos, dt 
qóppeoÜev avrois ToravTny Twa KUKAw Tepifla- 
Xóvros év TO SiaréyerOar kal cupdirocodety 
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pect and demand." After this, he embraced Brutus 
and kissed him, and thus reconciled they betook 
themselves to their friends. 

XI. There was a certain Caius Ligarius! among 
the friends of Pompey, who had been denounced as 
such, but pardoned by Caesar. This man, cherishing 
no gratitude for his pardon, but rather offended by 
the power which had put his life in jeopardy, was an 
enemy of Caesar, and one of the most familiar friends 
of Brutus. Once, when this man was sick, Brutus 
came to see him, and said: “O Ligarius, what a 
time this is to be sick!" Ligarius at once raised 
himself on his elbow, clasped Brutus by the hand, 
and said: * Nay, Brutus, if thou hast a purpose 
worthy of thyself, I am well." 

XII. After this, they secretly tested the sentiments 
of well known men in whom they had confidence, 
selecting not only from their intimates, but all whom 
they knew to be bold, brave, and contemptuous of 
death. For this reason, too, they kept their plans a 
secret from Cicero, although he was foremost among 
them, not only for the confidence, but also for the 
good will which he inspired. They feared that the 
caution which time and old age had brought him, 
combined with his natural timidity, and further, his 
habit of calculating all the details of every enterprise 
so as to ensure the utmost safety, would blunt the 
edge of their ardour at a crisis which demanded 
speed. Besides, Brutus also passed by, among his 
other friends, Statilius the Epicurean and Favonius 
the devoted follower of Cato. The reason was that 
some time before he had put them to a very similar 
test by the round-about method of a philosophical 


1 He is called Quintus Ligarius in the Cicero, xxxix. 5. 
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metpav, 0 wey Pawvios awexpivato Yeipov elvat 
€ 
uovapxías Tapavóuov TOXeuov eudvrAov, ó Cé 
Sratinios ëp TQ cod kal vobv Éyorvri Sia pav- 
Rous Kal dvonjtovs kivOvvevew kai TapaTTecOat 
^ / y% \ N 3 ^ 3 
py KaOyKev. mapàv 66 AaBewv avtetrev àpo- 
^ / b » 
Tépow. Kal ò Bpovtos tore uév ws Éxovrós Ti 
^ , , , 
TOU Aóyyov yaXemóv Kal SvoKpiTOY ANECLØTNOEV, 
e N ^ ^ ` 7 f 
vatepov 066 Aaßecðvı xowvodTar Tò SovrcvpAa. 
SeEapévov 86 mpohúnws, tov Érepov Bpodtov, 
émixryow ' AXftvov, áXXos èv ovk övra péxTyV 
3, N / > [4 ` Ld ld 
oùôè ÜappaXéov, éppwpévov 06 wAjOe pavopáywv 
A oN [4 e , » ` N ld 
obs émi 0éa ‘Pwpaiwy érpede, kai rapà Kaíaapi 
zia Tevópevov, coxe: v poaáryeaÜau. Kacatov 5d 
A ^ DU ^ ^ £, OV 5 d 
xai AaBe@vos ait@ OiaXeyouévov oddev amexpi- 
P4 , , M > x 207 N ~ 
varo, Bpovtw 8 autos évrvxyov tdta kal uaÜív 
bre Tf); Tpdkews T"yeuov éoTw, OuoXoynoe ovp- 
[A L4 XN ^ H s ` / 
Tpátew mpoodvuws. Kal Tov GXXcov O€ TOUS THEi- 
r ^ 
a Tovs kai àpta Tovs 7 €ó£a Tov Bporov mpoanyerto. 
«ai uý  ópkov cuvopocartes pnte TíaTiw Kad’ 
iepav AaBovres 7) Góvres, obtws dmavres éxxov èv 
^ r 
éavTots kai KATECLØTNNOAV KAL avvOujveykav dare 
pavretas kal ddopact kal iepots omo TOv Üeàv 
\ a 
mpoderxvuperny åmio Tov yeveo Oar riv mpakw. 
XIII. ʻO 8é Bpobros, íre Ò) Tà rpata Tis 
€ l4 ` 
Pouns dpovnipata xai yévn kal aperàs éEnptn- 
^ . \ , 
pévos éavtod xai mepwodOv mávraà TOV Kivdvvor, 
éfo pev émeipüro karéxei Tap éavrQ kal kata- 
Koopelv Tiv OLdvotav, olxot 06 kai vukrop OUK ÙV 
z $. 1 > N ^ \ » a e $-. N e 
0 AUTOS, GANA TA EV ĞKOVTA TOV UTVov avTOv 7) 
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discussion, when Favonius had answered that civil 
war was worse than illegal monarchy ; and Statilius 
had declared that it did not become a wise and 
sensible man to be thrown into turmoil and peril for 
the sake of feeble and foolish folk. Labeo, however, 
who was present, argued against them both. At that 
time, on the ground that the question was rather 
difficult and hard to decide, Brutus held his peace, 
but afterwards imparted his purpose to Labeo, who 
readily concurred in it. Then it was decided to bring 
over to their cause the other Brutus, surnamed Albi- 
nus;! in other ways he was not an enterprising nor 
even a courageous man, but the large number of 
gladiators whom he was maintaining for the Roman 
spectacles made him powerful, and he had Caesar's 
confidence. When Cassius and Labeo discussed the 
matter with him, he would make no auswer; but he 
had a private interview by himself with Brutus, and 
on learning that he was leader of the enterprise, 
readily agreed to co-operate. The most and best of 
the rest also were won over by the reputation in 
which Brutus stood. And although they exchanged 
neither oaths nor sacred pledges, they all kept the 
undertaking so much to themselves and were so 
secret in carrying it out together that, although it 
was foretold by the gods in prophecies and oracles 
and sacrificial omens,? no one would believe in it. 
XIII. Now Brutus, since he had made the foremost 
men of Rome for dignity, family, and virtue, depen- 
dent on himself, and since he understood all the 
danger involved, in public tried to keep his thoughts 
to himself and under control; but at home, and at 
night, he was not the same man. Sometimes, in spite 


1 Cf. Caesar, chapter lxiv. 2 Cf. Caesar, chapter lxiii, 
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dpovris e£épepe, Ta Ò padov evdudpevos TÓ 
oyto uà kal &arpifav €v Tais árropíaus ouK 
éxavOave THY yvvatka avvavamavouévgv, STL pE- 
oT0S éco rapaxís. a1j0ovs «ai KUKAEL TL Tap’ 
EaUT@ Svagopov Bovrevpa kai SvaebéNuerov. 

'H 8 Hopxia Ouyarnp | pév, OTEP elpnrat, 
Károvos ñ ÑV, eiye Ò aùTthv o Bpodros avewrios Ov 
ook éx mapÜevias, àXXà TOD mporépov TeAEUTH- 
cavros avopos rape Kopny o0cav tt kai Taciov 
&xovcav é£ éxetvou puxpov, œ BUBros Av Óvoua: 
kai Te BiBridcov  pukpóv amopvnpovevpdtov 
Bpovtov yeypaupévov Um aÙToÛ oua bera. 
prdoaropyos oy Topxta «ai piravépos obca 

Kal HEST) $pov1juaros voov EXOVTOS, ov T pore pov 
émexeípmaev åvepéo ðar TOV &vópa. Tepl TOV 
aToppijrov ?j Xafeiv éavTfjs ToravtTny Otárreipav. 
Aafoüca payaiptoy @ ToUs Óvvyas oi kovpeis 
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of himself, his anxious thoughts would rouse him out 
of sleep, and sometimes, when he was more than 
ever immersed in calculation and beset with per- 
plexities, his wife, who slept by his side, perceived 
that he was full of unwonted trouble, and was re- 
volving in his mind some difficult and complicated 
plan. 

Porcia, as has been said, was a daughter of Cato, 
and when Brutus, who was her cousin, took her to 
wife, she was not a virgin ; she was, however, still 
very young, and had by her deceased husband! a 
little son whose name was Bibulus. A small book 
containing memoirs of Brutus was written by him, 
and is still extant. Porcia, being of an affectionate 
nature, fond of her husband, and full of sensible 
pride, did not try to question her husband about his 
secrets until she had put herself to the following 
test. She took a little knife, such as barbers use to 
cut the finger nails, and after banishing all her at- 
tendants from her chamber, made a deep gash in 
her thigh, so that there was a copious flow of blood, 
and after a little while violent pains and chills and 
fever followed from the wound. Seeing that Brutus 
was disturbed and greatly distressed, in the height 
of her anguish she spoke to him thus: “ Brutus, I 
am Cato's daughter, and I was brought into thy 
house, not, like a mere concubine, to share thy bcd 
and board merely, but to be a partner in thy joys, 
and a partner in thy troubles. Thou, indeed, art 
faultless as a husband ; but how can I show thee any 
grateful service if I am to share neither thy secret suf- 
fering nor the anxiety which craves a loyal confidant ? 
I know that woman's nature is thought too weak to 


1 Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, colleague of Caesar in the 
consulship of 59 5.0. 153 
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endure a secret; but good rearing and excellent 
companionship go far towards strengthening the char- 
acter, and it is my happy lot to be both the daughter 
of Cato and the wife of Brutus. Before this I put 
less confidence in these advantages, but now I know 
that I am superior even to pain.’ Thus having spoken, 
she showed him her wound and explained her test ; 
whereupon Brutus, amazed, and lifting his hands to 
heaven, prayed that he might succeed in his under- 
taking and thus show himself a worthy husband of 
Porcia. Then he sought to restore his wife. 

XIV. A meeting of the senate having been called, 
to which it was expected that Caesar would come, 
they determined to make their attempt there; for 
they could then gather together in numbers without 
exciting suspicion, and would have all the best and fore- 
most men in one place, who, once the great deed was 
done, would straightway espouse the cause of liberty. 
It was thought, too, that the place of meeting was 
providentially i in their favour; for it was one of the 
porticoes about the theatre, containing a session- 
room in which stood a statue of Pompey. This statue 
the city had erected in his honour when he adorned 
that place with the porticoes and the theatre.! 
Hither, then, the senate was summoned about the 
middle of March ? (the Romans call the day the Ides 
of March), so that some heavenly power seemed to 
be conducting Caesar to Pompey’s vengeance. 

When the day came, Brutus girt on a dagger, to 
the knowledge of his wife alone, and went forth, 
while the rest assembled at the house of Cassius and 
conducted his son, who was about to assume what was 
called the “ toga virilis," down to the forum. Thence 


* Of. Pompey, xl. 5. * March 15, 44 B.C. 
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they all hastened to the portico of Pompey and 
waited there, expecting that Caesar would straight- 
way come to the meeting of the senate. There any 
one who knew what was about to happen would 
have been above all things astonished at the inditfer- 
ence and composure of the men on the brink of this 
terrible crisis. Many of them were praetors and 
therefore obliged to perform the duties of their 
office, wherein they not only listened calmly to 
those who had petitions to offer or quarrels to com- 
pose, as if they had ample time, but also took 
pains to give their verdicts in every case with accu- 
racy and judgment. And when a certain man who 
was unwilling to submit to the verdict of Brutus 
appealed to Caesar with loud cries and attestations, 
Brutus turned his gaze upon the bystanders and 
said: “Caesar does not prevent me from acting 
according to the laws, nor will he prevent me.” 
XV. And yet many things occurred to surprise 
and disturb them. First and foremost, though the 
day was advancing, Caesar delayed his coming, being 
detained at home by his wife because his omens were 
unpropitious,! and prevented from going forth by 
the soothsayers. In the second place, some one 
came up to Casca, one of the conspirators, took him 
by the hand, and said: “ You hid the secret from 
us, Casca, but Brutus has told me everything.” And 
when Casca was dumb with amazement, the man 
burst out laughing and said: “ How did you get so 
rich on a sudden, my good fellow, as to stand for the 
aedileship ?" So near did Casca come, in the mistake 
caused by the man's ambiguity, to disclosing the 


1 Cf. Caesar, lxiii, 5. 
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secret. Moreover, Brutus and Cassius were greeted 
more warmly than ‘usual by Popilius Laenas, a senator, 
who then whispered quietly to them: “I join you in 
praying for the accomplishment of what you have 
in mind, and exhort you not to delay, for the matter 
is on men’s tongues.” Having said this, he went 
away, leaving them full of suspicion that their under- 
taking had become known. 

At this juncture, too, a messenger from his house 
came running to Brutus with the tidings that his 
wife was dead. For Porcia, being distressed about 
what was impending and unable to bear the weight 
of her anxiety, could with difficulty keep herself at 
home, and at every noise or cry, like women in the 
Bacchic frenzy, she would rush forth and ask every 
agra d who came in from the forum how Brutus 

ras faring, and kept sending out others continually. 
Finally, ds the time grew long, her bodily powers 
could no longer endure the strain, but were relaxed 
and enfeebled as her perplexities threatened to drive 
her mad. She had not time to go to her chamber, 
but just as she was, sitting in the midst of her 
servants, she was overwhelmed with faintness and 
helpless stupor, her colour fled, and her speech was 
utterly stayed. Her maids shrieked at the sight, 
and since the neighbours came running in a crowd 
to the door, a report speedily went forth and a story 
was spread abroad that she was dead. However, she 
revived in a short time, came to herself, and was 
cared for by her women; but Brutus, though he 
was confounded, naturally, by the startling tale, 
nevertheless did not abandon his public duty, nor 
was he driven by his affliction to dwell on his private 
concerns. 
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XVI. And now word was brought that Caesar was 
coming, borne on a litter. For in consequence of the 
dejection caused by his omens, he had determined 
not to sanction any important business at that time, 
but to postpone it, under pretext of indisposition. 
As he descended from his litter, Popilius Laenas, 
who, a little while before, had wished Brutus success 
in his enterprise, hurried up to him and conversed 
with him for some time, and Caesar stood and listened 
to him. The conspirators (for so they shall be called) 
could not hear what he said, but judging from their 
suspicions that what he told Caesar was a revelation 
of their plot, they were disconcerted in their plans, 
and mutually agreed by looks which passed between 
them that they must not await arrest, but at once 
dispatch themselves. Cassius and some others, indeed, 
had already grasped the handles of the daggers be- 
neath their robes and were about to draw them, when 
Brutus observed from the mien of Laenas that he 
was asking eagerly for something and not denouncing 
anyone. Brutus said nothing, because many were 
about him who were not in the plot, but by the 
cheerfulness of his countenance gave courage to 
Cassius and his friends. And after a little while 
Laenas kissed Caesar's hand and withdrew. He 
had made it clear that it was in his own behalf and 
on something which closely concerned himself that 
he had consulted Caesar. 

XVII. When the senate had preceded Caesar into 
the session-room, the rest of the conspirators stationed 
themselves about Caesar's chair, as if they intended 
to have some conference with him, and Cassius is said 
to have turned his face towards the statue of Pompey 
and to have invoked it, as if it had understanding ; 
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ut Trebonius drew Antony into conversation at 
he door and kept him outside.! As Caesar entered, 
.he senate rose in his honour, but as soon as he was 
ated the conspirators surrounded him in a body, 
patting forward Tullius Cimber of their number with 
| plea in behalf of his brother, who was in exile. 
[he others all joined in his plea, and clasping 
Caesar's hands, kissed his breast and his head. At 
irst, Caesar merely rejected their pleas, and then, 
when they would not desist, tried to free himself 
from them by force. At this, Tullius tore Caesar's 
robe from his shoulders with both hands, and 
Casca, who stood behind him, drew his dagger 
and gave him the first stab, not a deep one, 
near the shoulder. Caesar caught the handle of 
the dagger and cried out loudly in Latin: “ Im- 
pious Casca, what doest thou?" Then Casca, ad- 
dressing his brother in Greek, bade him come to his 
aid. And now Caesar had received many blows and 
was looking about and seeking to force his way 
through his assailànts, when he saw Brutus setting 
upon him with drawn dagger. At this, he dropped 
the hand of Casca which he had seized, covered his 
head with his robe, and resigned himself to the 
dagger-strokes. The conspirators, crowding eagerly 
about the body, and plying their many daggers, 
wounded one another, so that Brutus also got a 
wound in the hand as he sought to take part in 
the murder, and all were covered with blood. 
XVIII. Caesar thus slain, Brutus went out into the 
middle of the session-room and tried to speak, and 


1 In Caesar, lxvi. 3, Brutus Albinus is incorrectly said to 
have detained Antouy in conversation. Cf. Appian, B.C. iL 
117, and Cicero's letter to Trebonius (Epist. x. 28). 
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would have detained the senators there with en- 
couraging words; but they fled in terror and con- 
fusion, and there was a tumultuous crowding at the 
door, although no one pressed upon them iu pursuit. 
For it had been firmly decided not to kill any one 
else, but to summon all to the enjoyment of liberty. 
All the rest of the conspirators, indeed, when they 
were discussing their enterprise, had been minded 
to kill Antony as well as Caesar, since he was a 
lawless man and in favour of a monarchy, and had 
acquired strength by familiar association with the 
soldiery; and particularly because to his natural 
arrogance and ambition he had added the dignity of 
the consulship, and was at that time a colleague of 
Caesar. But Brutus opposed the plan, insisting in 
the first place on a just course, and besides, holding 
out a hope of a change of heart in Antony. For he 
would not give up the belief that Antony, who was 
a man of good parts, ambitious, and a lover of fame, 
if once Caesar were out of the way, would assist his 
country in attaining her liberty, when their example 
had induced him “to follow emulously the nobler 
course. Thus Antony's life was saved by Brutus; 
but in the fear which then reigned, he put on a 
plebeian dress and took to flight. 

And now Brutus and his associates went up to the 
Capitol, their hands smeared with blood, and dis- 
playing their naked daggers they exhorted the 
citizens to assert their liberty. At first, then, there 
were cries of terror, and the tumult was increased 
by wild hurryings to and fro which succeeded the 
disaster; but since there were no further murders and 
no plundering of property, the senators and many 
of the common people took heart and went up to 
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the men on the Capitol. When the multitude was 
assembled there, Brutus made a speech calculated 
to win the people and befitting the occasion. The 
audience applauding his words and crying out to him 
to come down from the Capitol, the conspirators took 
heart and went down into the forum. The rest of 
them followed along in one another's company, but 
Brutus was surrounded by many eminent citizens, 
escorted with great honour down from the citadel, 
and placed on the rostra. At sight of him the mul- 
titude, although it was a mixed rabble and prepared 
to raise a disturbance, was struck with awe, and 
awaited the issue in decorous silence. Also when he 
came forward to speak, all paid quiet attention to 
his words; but that all were not pleased with what 
had been done was made manifest when Cinna began 
to speak and to denounce Caesar. The multitude 
broke into a rage and reviled Cinna so bitterly that 
the conspirators withdrew again to the Capitol. There 
Brutus, who feared that they would be besieged, sent 
away the most eminent of those who had come up 
with them, not deeming it right that they should 
incur the danger too, since they had no share in the 
guilt. 

XIX. However, on the following day the senate 
met in the temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, 
and Cicero spoke in favour of amnesty and concord. 
It was then voted not only that the conspirators 
should have immunity, but also that the consuls 
should lay before the people a measure to pay them 
honours. After passing these votes, the senate broke 
up. Then, when Antony had sent his son to the 
Capitol as a hostage, Brutus and his associates came 
down, and there were salutations and greetings for 
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all without discrimination. Cassius was taken home 
and entertained by Antony, Brutus by Lepidus, and 
the rest by their several comrades or friends. Early 
next morning the senate assembled again. In the 
first place, they gave a vote of thanks to Antony 
for having stopped an incipient civil war ; next, they 
passed a vote of commendation for the followers of 
Brutus who were present ; and finally, they distributed 
the provinces. It was voted that Brutus should have 
Crete, Cassius Africa, Trebonius Asia, Cimber Bi- 
thynia, and the other Brutus Cisalpine Gaul. 

XX. After this, the subjects of Caesar's will and 
of his burial came up for discussion. Antony de- 
manded that the will should be read publicly, and 
that the body should be carried forth to burial, not 
secretly, nor without honours, lest this also should 
exasperate the people. Cassius, indeed, vehemently 
opposed these measures, but Brutus yielded and 
agreed to them, thus making a second mistake, as it 
was thought. For by sparing Antony ’s life as he had 
done he incurred the charge of raising up against 
the conspirators a bitter and formidable foe: and 
now, in allowing Caesar’s funeral rites to be con- 
ducted as Antony demanded, he committed a fatal 
error. For, in the first place, when it was found 
that the will of Caesar gave to every single Roman 
seventy-five drachmas, and left to the people his 
gardens beyond the Tiber, where now stands a 
temple of Fortune, an astonishing kindliness and 
yearning for Caesar seized the citizens ; and in the 
second place, after Caesar's body had been brought 
to the forum, Antony pronounced the customary 
eulogy, and when he saw that the multitude were 
moved by his words, changed his tone to one of com- 
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passion, and taking the robe of Caesar, all bloody as 
it was, unfolded it to view, pointing out the many 
places in which it had been pierced and Caesar 
wounded. All further orderly procedure was at an 
end, of course; some cried out to kill the murderers 
and others, as formerly in the case of Clodius the 
demagogue,! dragged from the shops the benches 
and tables, piled them upon one another, and thus 
erected a huge pyre; on this they placed Caesar's 
body, and in the midst of many sanctuaries, asylums 
and holy places, burned it. Moreover, when the fire 
blazed up, people rushed up from all sides, snatchec 
up half-burnt brands, and ran round to the houses 
of Caesar’s slayers to set them on fire. 

These men, indeed, having previously barricaded 
themselves well, repelled the danger; but there was 
a certain Cinna, a poet, who had no share in the 
crime, but was actually a friend of Caesar's. This 
man dreamed that he was invited to supper by Caesar 
and declined to go, but that Caesar besought and 
constrained him, and finally took him by the hand 
and led him into a yawning arid darksome place, 
whither he followed unwilling and bewildered. 
After having this vision, he fell into a fever which 
lasted all night; but in the morning, nevertheless, 
when the funeral rites were held over Caesar's body, 
he was ashamed not to be present, and went out into 
the crowd when it was already becoming savage. He 
was seen, however, aud being thought to be, not the 
Cinna that he really was, but the one who had re- 
cently reviled Caesar before the assembled people, 
he was torn in pieces. 


! Clodius was killed in a street-brawl with Milo, 52 B.C. 
Cf. Cicero, xxv. 1. 
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XXI. This incident more than anything else, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Antony's change of heart, frightened 
Brutus and his adherents, and they withdrew from 
the city. At first they spent some time in Antium, 
with the idea of returning to Rome when the people's 
wrath had passed its climax and subsided. This they 
thought would readily come to pass, since multitudes 
are fickle and impetuous, and, besides, they had the 
senate in their favour, which let those who tore Cinna 
to pieces go unpunished, and yet tried to seek out 
and arrest those who had assaulted the houses of the 
conspirators. Already, too, the people were disturbed 
because Antony was assuming almost absolute power, 
and they longed for Brutus; it was also expected 
that he would be present in person and conduct the 
spectacles which it was his duty as praetor to furnish. 
But Brutus learned that many of the veteran soldiers 
of Caesar who had received land and cities from their 
commander, were now plotting against his life and 
in small bands streaming into the city. He therefore 
had not the courage to come. The people, however, 
had their spectacles, in spite of his absence, and 
these were very lavishly and magnificently appointed. 
For Brutus had purchased a great number of wild 
beasts, and now gave orders that not one should be 
sold or left behind, but that all should be used ; and 
he himself went down to Naples and conferred with 
a very large number of actors; and regarding Ca- 
nutius, an actor who enjoyed great fame, he wrote 
to his friends that they should persuade him to go 
to Rome; for no Greek could properly be compelled 
to go. He wrote also to Cicero, begging him by all 
means to attend the spectacles. 
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XXII. Mátters were at such a pass when a fresh 
turn was given to them bv the arrival of the young 
Caesar. He was a son of Caesar's niece, but had 
been formally adopted by him, and left his heir. He 
was pursuing his studies at Apollonia when Caesar 
was killed, and had been awaiting him there after 
his determination to mareh at once against the Par- 


thians. As soon as he learned of Caesar's fate, he 


came to Rome, and as a first step towards winning 
the favour of the people, assumed the name of Caesar 
and distributed to the citizens the money which had 
been left them by his will. Thus he deposed Antony 
from popular favour, and by a lavish use of money 
assembled and got together many of Caesar's veteran 
soldiers. When Cicero was led by his hatred of An- 
tony to take the side of Octavius Caesar, Brutus 
rebuked him severely, writing that Cicero did not 
object to a despot as such, but only feared a despot 
who hated him, and that when he declared in his 
letters and speeches that Octavius was a worthy 
man, his policy meant the choice of a kindly slavery. 
* Our ancestors, however," said he, “ could not endure 
even gentle despots.” As for himself, he had not as 
yet definitely decided, he said, either for war or for 
peace. but on one thing only was he determined, and 
that was not to be a slave; and he was amazed, he 
said, that Cicero dreaded a civil war with all its perils, 
but was not afraid of a shameful and inglorious peace, 
and that, as a reward for driving Antony from the 
tyranny, he asked the privilege of making Octavius 
tyrant. 

XXIII. Thus, then, did Brutus express himself in 
his first letters to Cicero. But already one faction 
was forming about Octavius, and another about 
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Antony, and the soldiers, as though for sale at 
auction, flocked to the highest bidder. Altogether 
despairing, therefore, of the state, Brutus determined 
to abandon Italy, and came by land through Lucania 
to Elea by the sea. As Porcia was about to return 
thence to Rome, she tried to conceal her distress, 
but a certain painting betrayed her, in spite of her 
noble spirit hitherto. Its subject was Greek, — 
Andromache bidding farewell to Hector; she was 
taking from his arms their little son, while her eyes 
were fixed upon her husband. When Porcia saw 
this, the image of her own sorrow presented by it 
caused her to burst into tears, and she would visit it 
many times a day and weep before it. And when 
Acilius, one of the friends of Brutus, recited the 
verses containing Andromache’s words to Hector, 


* But, Hector, thou to me art father and honoured 
mother 
And brother; my tender husband, too, art thou,” 


Brutus smiled and said: “ But I, certainly, have no 
mind to address Porcia in the words of Hector, 


‘Ply loom and distaff and give orders to thy maids,’ ? 


for though her body is not strong enough to perform 
such heroic tasks as men do, still, in spirit she is 
valiant in defence of her country, just as we are.” 
This story is told by Porcia's son, Bibulus.? 

XXIV. From thence Brutus put to sea and sailed 
for Athens. Here the people welcomed him eagerly 
and extolled him in public decrees. He dwelt with a 
certain guest-friend, attended the lectures of Theo- 
mnestus the Academic and Cratippus the Peripatetic, 


1 Iliad, vi. 429 £.; 491. * Cf. chapter xiii. 2. 
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discussed philosophy with them, and was thought to 
be wholly given up to literary pursuits. But without 
any one's suspecting it, he was getting ready for 
war. For he sent Herostratus into Macedonia, de- 
siring to win over the commanders of the armies 
there, and he united in his service all the young 
Romans who were studying at Athens. One of these 
was Cicero's son, on whom he bestows high praise, 
declaring that whether awake or asleep and dream- 
ing, he was amazed to find him of such a noble 
spirit and such a hater of tyranny. 

Afterwards he began to act openly, and having 
learned that Roman transports full of treasure were 
approaching from Asia, and that an accomplished 
and well-known man was in command of them, he 
went to meet him at Carystus, After conferring 
with him and persuading him to hand over the 
transports, he prepared an entertainment of unusual 
splendour; for it was Brutus's birthday. Accord- 
ingly, when they were come to their wine, and were 
pledging * Victory to Brutus," and * Liberty to the 
Romans," wishing to animate them still more, Brutus 
called for a larger beaker, and then, when he had 
received it, without any ostensible reason, recited 
this verse :— 


* But I am slain by baleful Fate and Leto's son.” 1 


And still further, in addition to this, historians tell 
us that when he was going out to fight his last battle 
at Philippi, the watchword which he gave out to his 
soldiers was “ Apollo."! Therefore they conclude 
that when he recited that verse, it also was a presage 
of his calamity. 

1 Patroclus to Hector, Iliad, xvi. 849. Leto’s son was 
Apollo, and the name was thought to mean Destroyer. 
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XXV. After this, Antistius! gave him five hundred 
thousand drachmas from the moneys which he was 
personally taking to Italy, and all Pompey’s soldiers 
who were still wandering about Thessaly gladly 
flocked to his standard. He also took from Cinna 
five hundred horsemen that he was conducting to 
Dolabella in Asia. Then sailing to Demetrias, whence 
great quantities of arms, which the elder Caesar had 
ordered to be made for his Parthian war, were being 
conducted to Antony, he took possession of them. 
After Hortensius the praetor had delivered up Ma- 
cedonia to him, and while al] the surrounding kings 
and potentates were uniting on his side, word was 
brought that Caius, the brother of Antony, had 
crossed over from Italy and was marching directly 
to join the forces under Vatinius in Epidamnus and 
Apollonia. Wishing, therefore, to anticipate his ar- 
rival and capture these forces, Brutus suddenly set 
out with the forces under him and marched through 
regions difficult of passage, in snow storms, and far 
in advance of his provision-train. Accordingly, when 
he had nearly reached Epidamnus, fatigue and cold 
gave him the distemper called “boulimia.” This 
attacks more especially men and beasts toiling through 
snow ;? whether it is that the vital heat, being wholly 
shut up within the body by the cold that surrounds 
and thickens it, consumes its nourishment completely, 
or that a keen and subtle vapour arising from the 
melting snow pierces the body and destroys its heat 
as it issues forth. For the sweat of the body seems 
to be produced by its heat, and this is extinguished 

1 A mistake for Appuleius (Cicero, Philippics, x. 11; 
Appian, B.C. iii. 63), who was quaestor in Asia. 

2 As it did the * Ten Thousand " in Armenia (Xenophon, 
Anab. iv. 5, 7 f.). 
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by the cold which meets it at the surface. But I have 
discussed this matter more at length elsewhere.! 

XXVI. Now, since Brutus was faint, and since not 
one of his soldiers had anything in the shape of food, 
his attendants were obliged to have recourse to their 
enemies, and going down to the gate of the city 
they asked the sentinels for bread. These, when 
they heard of the mishap of Brutus, came to him 
themselves, bringing food and drink. Wherefore 
Brutus, when the city had surrendered to him, treated 
not only these men humanely, but also all the other 
citizens for their sake. 

When Caius Antonius drew near Apollonia, he 
summoned the soldiers who were in the vicinity. 
These, however, went to Brutus, and Caius perceived 
also that the people of Apollonia favoured the cause 
of Brutus. He therefore left the city behind and 
set out for Buthrotum, To begin with, he lost three 
cohorts on the march, which were cut to pieces by 
Brutus; next, when he tried to force the positions 
near Byllis which his opponents had earlier occupied, 
and joined battle, he was defeated by Cicero. For 
Brutus employed this young man as general, and won 
many successes through him. When, however, he 
came upon Caius in marshy regions and with his forces 
widely scattered, Brutus would not permit his men 
to attack them, but rode about giving orders to spare 
them, in the belief that they would soon be his own. 
And this actually came to pass, For they surrendered 
themselves and their general, so that now Brutus 
had a large force about him. For a long time, then, 
he held Caius in honour, and would not deprive him 
of the insignia of his command, although, as we are 


1 Cf., for example, Morals, pp. 691 f. 
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told, Cicero and many others besides wrote to him 
from Rome and urged him to put the man to death. 
However, when Caius began to hold secret commu- 
nications with the officers of Brutus, and incited a 
revolt, Brutus put him on board a ship and kept him 
under guard. And when the soldiers who had been 
corrupted by Caius withdrew to Apollonia and in- 
vited Brutus to come to them there, he told them 
this was not a Roman custom, but that they must 
come themselves to their commander and seek to 
avert his wrath at their transgressions. And when 
they came and asked his pardon, he granted it. 
XXVIL. But as he was about to cross into Asia, 
tidings came to him of the change that had taken 
place 2t Rome. For Octavius Caesar had been 
strengthened by the senate against Antony, and 
after ejecting his rival from Italy, was himself now 
an object of fear, soliciting the consulship illegally, 
and maintaining large armies, of which the city had 
no need. But when he saw that even the senate 
was displeased at this and turned their eyes abroad 
to Brutus, confirming him in command of his pro- 
vinces by their vote, he became afraid. So he sent 
and invited Antony to become his friend, and then, 
stationing his forces about the city, secured the con- 
sulship, although he was still a mere youth, being in 
his twentieth year, as he himself has stated in his 
Commentaries. Straightway, then, he brought in- 
dictments for murder against Brutus and his associ- 
ates, accusing them of having slain the first magistrate 
of the city without a trial. He appointed Lucius 
Cornificius to be prosecutor of Brutus, and Marcus 
Agrippa of Cassius. Accordingly, their cases went 
by default, the jurors voting under compulsion. And 
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it is said that when the herald on the rostra pro 
nounced the customary summons for Brutus to appear, 
the multitude groaned audibly, while the better 
classes bowed their heads in silence; and that Publius 
Silicius was seen to burst into tears, and was for this 
reason soon afterwards put on the list of the pro- 
scribed. After this, the three men, Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, were reconciled with one another, 
distributed the provinces among themselves, and 
sentenced to death by proscription two hundred 
men. Among those put to death was Cicero. 

XXVIII. Accordingly, when tidings of these 
events were brought to Macedonia, Brutus felt 
compelled to write to Hortensius commanding him 
to kill Caius Antonius, on the plea that he was thus 
avenging Cicero and Brutus Albinus, one of whom 
was his friend, and the other his kinsman, For this 
reason, at a later time, when Antony had captured 
Hortensius at the battle of Philippi, he slew him on 
the tomb of his brother. Brutus, however, says that 
he felt more shame at the cause of Cicero's death 
than grief at the event itself, and threw the blame 
upon his friends at Rome. He said their servitude 
was due to themselves rather than to their tyrants, 
and that they consented to be eyewitnesses of things 
of which they ought not even to hear. 

He now crossed into Asia with his army,! which 
was already a splendid one, and equipped a fleet in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicus, while he himself, proceeding 
by land, settled the affairs of the cities and gave 
audiences to the potentates of the country. He 
also sent to Cassius in Syria, recalling him from his 
expedition to Egypt; for it was not to win empire 


1 About the middle of 43 5.0. 
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for themselves, he said, but to give liberty to their 
country, that they were wandering about and col- 
lecting forces with which to overthrow the tyrants; 
they must therefore keep their purpose carefully in 
mind and not get far removed from Italy, but rather 
hasten thither and give aid to their countrymen. 

Cassius obeyed, and as he was returning, Brutus 
went to meet him. Their interview at Smyrna was 
the first they had had since they parted at Piraeus 
and set out, the one for Syria, the other for Mace- 
donia, They therefore derived great pleasure and 
courage from the forces which each now had. For 
they had set out from Italy like the most wretched 
of exiles, without money, without arms, having not 
a ship equipped with oars, not a single soldier, not a 
city; but before very long they had met, having a 
fleet, an army of foot and horse, and money, which 
made them worthy antagonists in the struggle for 
supremacy at Rome. 

XXIX. Now, Cassius was desirous that Brutus and 
he should have equal honour, but Brutus forestalled 
this by coming to him generally, since he was an 
older man and unable to endure the same amount of 
hardship. Cassius had the reputation of being an 
able soldier, but harsh in his anger, and with an 
authority based largely on fear, although with his 
familiars he was rather prone to laughter and fond 
of banter. But the virtues of Brutus, as we are told, 
made him beloved by the multitude, adored by his 
friends, admired by the nobility, and not hated even 
by his enemies. For he was remarkably gentle and 
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large-minded, free from all anger, pleasurable indul- 
gence, and greed, and kept his purpose erect and 
unbending in defence of what was honourable and 
just. And the strongest reason for the favour and 
fame which he achieved was the confidence felt in 
his principles. For no one had expected that Pompey 
the Great, if he overthrew Caesar, would insist on 
dismissing his forces in obedience to the laws, but 
all thought that he would continue to retain his power, 
appeasing the people by using the name of consul- 
ship or dictatorship or some other less obnoxious 
form of government. And now it was thought that 
Cassius, vehement and passionate man that he was, 
and often swept from the path of justice by his 
passion for gain, was incurring the perils of wars 
and wanderings principally to establish some great 
power for himself, and not liberty for his country- 
men. For the men of a still earlier time than Pompey 
and Cassius, men like Cinna and Marius and Carbo, 
made their country the booty or prize round which 
they fought, and they all but confessed that they 
waged war to establish a tyranny. But Brutus, we 
are told, was not accused even by his enemies of 
such a departure from his principles; nay, Antony 
at least, in the hearing of many, declared that in 
his opinion Brutus was the only conspirator against 
Caesar who was impelled by the splendour and by what 
seemed to him the nobility of the enterprise, whereas 
the rest banded together against the man because they 
envied and hated him. Wherefore Brutus relied not 
so much on his armies as on his virtuous cause, as is 
clear from his letters. When he was already nearing 
the perilous crisis, he wrote to Atticus that his cause 
had the fairest outlook that fortune could bestow, 
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for he would either conquer and give liberty to the 
Roman people, or die and be freed from slavery; 
and that amid the general security and safety of 
their lot one thing only was uncertain, namely, 
whether they were to live as freemen or die. He 
says also that Mark Antony was paying a fitting 
penalty for his folly, since, when it was in his power 
to be numbered with such men as Brutus and Cassius 
and Cato, he had given himself to Octavius as a 
mere appendage; and that if he should not now 
be defeated with him, in a little while he would be 
fighting him, Herein, then, he seems to have been 
an excellent prophet. 

XXX. At the time when they were in Smyrna, 
Brutus asked Cassius to give him a part of the large 
treasure which he had collected, since he had ex- 
pended what he had himself in building a fleet large 
enough to give them control of all the Mediter- 
ranean. The friends of Cassius, then, tried to dis- 
suade him from giving anything to Brutus, arguing 
that it was not right that what he was keeping by 
his frugality and getting together at the price of 
men's hatred should be taken by Brutus for the 
winning of popular favour and the gratification of 
his soldiers. However, Cassius gave him a third of 
the whole amount. Then they parted again for their 
respective undertakings. Cassius took Rhodes, but 
managed matters there with undue rigour, and that too 
though he had replied to those who hailed him, when 
he entered the city, as their lord and king, ** Neither 
lord nor king, but chastiser and slayer of your lord 
and king." Brutus, on his part, demanded money 
and soldiers from the Lycians. But Naucrates, the 
popular leader, persuaded the cities to revolt, and 
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the inhabitants occupied certain commanding hills in 


order to prevent the passage of Brutus. Brutus, 
therefore, in the first place, sent horsemen against 
them while they were at breakfast, and these slew 
six hundred of them; next, he took their strong- 
holds and villages, but dismissed all his captives 
without ransom, in order that he might win the 
people over by kindness. They were obstinate, 
however, feeding their anger upon their injuries, 
and despising his clemency and kindness, until he 
drove the most warlike of them into Xanthus and 
laid siege to the city. They tried to escape by 
swimming under the surface of the river which 
flowed past the city. But they were caught in nets 
which were let down deep across the channel; the 
tops of these had bells attached to them which in- 
dicated at once when any one was entangled. Then 
the Xanthians made a sally by night and set fire to 
some of the siege-engines, but they were perceived 
by the Romans and driven back to their walls; and 
when a brisk wind fanned the flames back towards 
the battlements and some of the adjoining houses 
took fire, Brutus, fearing for the safety of the city, 
ordered his men to assist in putting out the fire. 
XXXI. But the Lycians were suddenly possessed 
by a dreadful and indescribable impulse to madness, 
which can be likened best to a passion for death. At 
any rate, all ages of them, freemen and slaves with 
their wives and children, shot missiles from the walls 
at the enemy who were helping them to combat the 
flames, and with their own hands brought up reeds 
and wood and all manner of combustibles, and so 
spread the fire over the city, feeding it with 
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all sorts of material and increasing its strength 
and fury in every way. When the flames had 
darted forth and encircled the city on all sides, 
and blazed out mightily, Brutus, distressed at what 
was going on, rode round outside the city in his 
eagerness to help, and with outstretched hands 
begged the Xanthians to spare and save their city. 
No one heeded him, however, but all sought in every 
way to destroy themselves, men and women alike; 
nay, even the little children with shouts and 
shrieks either leaped into the fire, or threw them- 
selves headlong from the walls, or cast themselves 
beneath their fathers' swords, baring their throats 
and begging to be smitten. After the city had been 
thus destroyed, a woman was seen dangling in a 
noose; she had a dead child fastened to her neck, 
and with a blazing torch was trying to set fire to her 
dwelling. So tragic was the spectacle that Brutus 
could not bear to see it, and burst into tears on 
hearing of it; he also proclaimed a prize for any 
soldier who should succeed in saving the life of a 
Lycian. But there were only a hundred and fifty, 
we are told, who did not escape such preservation. 
So then the Xanthians, after long lapse of time, as 
though fulfilling a period set by fate for their de- 
struction, had the boldness to renew the calamity 
of their ancestors; for these too, in the time of the 
Persian wars, had likewise burned down their city 
and destroyed themselves.! 

XXXII. When Brutus saw that the city of Patara 
was holding out strongly against him, he hesitated 
to attack it, and was in perplexity, fearing that it 
would be afflicted with the same madness; but as 


1 Cf. Herodotus, i. 176. 
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he held some of its women prisoners of war, he 
released them without ransom. They were the wives 
and daughters of prominent men, and by rehearsing 
the praises of Brutus, calling him a man of the 
greatest moderation and justice, they persuaded them 
to yield and surrender their city. Consequently all 
the rest of the Lycians came and entrusted them- 
selves to him, and found that his goodness and kind- 
ness exceeded their hopes. For whereas Cassius, 
about the same time, compelled the Rhodians indi- 
vidually to pay in to him all the gold and silver they 
possessed (thus accumulating about eight hundred 
talents), and fined the city as a whole five hundred 
talents more, Brutus exacted only a hundred and 
fifty talents from the Lycians, and, without doing 
them any other injury, set out with his army for 
Ionia. 

XXXIII. Many were his memorable achievements 
in meting out rewards or punishments to those who 
deserved them, but I shall here describe only that 
in which both he himself and the chief men of Rome 
took especial pleasure. When Pompey the Great, 
after he had been stripped of his great power by 
Caesar, put in as a fugitive at Pelusium in Egypt, 
the guardians of the boy king were holding a council 
with their friends, at which opinions differed. Some 
thought they should receive Pompey, others that 
they should repulse him from Egypt. But a certain 
Theodotus, of Chios, who was attached to the king 
as a paid teacher of rhetoric, and was at this time 
deemed worthy of a place in the council for lack of 
better men, declared that both were wrong, both 
those who would admit and those who would reject 
Pompey ; for there was but one advantageous course 
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in view of the circumstances, and that was to receive 
him and put him to death. And he added, as he 
closed his speech, * A dead man does not bite." 
The council adopted his opinion, and Pompey the 
Great lay dead, an example of the unexpected and 
incredible in human life, and it was the work of 
Theodotus and his clever rhetoric, as that sophist 
himself was wont to say with boasting. A little 
while afterwards, however, when Caesar came, the 
other wretches paid the penalty for their crime and 
perished wretchedly; as for Theodotus, after borrowing 
from Fortune enough time for a wandering, destitute, 
and inglorious life, he did not escape the notice of 
Brutus, who at this time traversed Asia, but was 
brought to him and punished, and won more fame 
for his death than for his life. 

XXXIV. Brutus now summoned Cassius to Sardis,? 
and as he drew near, went to meet him with his 
friends; and the whole army, in full array, saluted 
them both as Imperators. But, as is wont to be the 
case in great undertakings where there are many 
friends and commanders, mutual charges and accusa- 
tions had passed between them, and therefore, imme- 
diately after their march and before they did anything 
else, they met in a room by themselves. The doors 
were locked, and, with no one by, they indulged in 
fault-finding first, then in rebukes and denunciations. 
After this, they were swept along into passionate 
speeches and tears, and their friends, amazed at the 
harshness and intensity of their anger, feared some 
untoward result; they were, however, forbidden to 
approach. But Marcus Favonius, who had become a 
devotee of Cato, and was more impetuous and frenzied 


1 Cf. Pompey, chapters Ixxvii.-1xxx. 
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than reasonable in his pursuit of philosophy, tried to 
go in to them, and was prevented by their servants. 
It was no easy matter, however, to stop Favonius 
when he sprang to do anything, for he was always 
vehement and rash. The fact that he was a Roman 
senator was of no importance in his cyes, and by the 
* cynical" boldness of his speech he often took away 
its offensiveness, and therefore men put up with his 
impertinence as a joke. And so at this time he 
forced his way through the bystanders and entered 
the room, reciting in an affected voice the verses 
wherein Homer ! represents Nestor as saying :— 


* But do ye harken to me, for ye both are younger 
than L am," 


and so forth. At this Cassius burst out laughing ; 
but Brutus drove Favonius out of the room, calling 
him a mere dog, and a counterfeit Cynic.? However, 
at the time, this incident put an end to their quarrel, 
and they separated at once. Furthermore, Cassius 
gave a supper, to which Brutus invited his friends. 
And as the guests were already taking their places at 
the feast, Favonius came, fresh from his bath. Brutus 
protested that he had come without an invitation, 
and ordered the servants to conduct him to the 
uppermost couch; but Favonius forced his way past 
them and reclined upon the central one. And over 
the wine mirth and jest abounded, seasoned with wit 
and philosophy. 

XXXV. But on the following day Lucius Pella, 
a Roman who had been praetor and had. enjoyed 

1 Iliad, i. 259. 

* A follower of Antisthenes was called a ** Cynic,” or dog- 


like, probably from the coarse and brutal manners affected 
by the school. 
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the confidence of Brutus, being denounced by the 
Sardians as an embezzler of the public moneys, was 
condemned by Brutus and disgraced ; and the matter 
vexed Cassius beyond measure. For a few days 
before, when two friends of his had been convicted ` 
of the same misdeeds, he had privately admonished 
them but publicly acquitted them, and continued to 
employ them. He therefore found fault with Brutus 
on the ground that he was too observant of law and 
justice at a time which demanded a policy of kind- 
ness. But Brutus bade him remember the Ides of 
March, on which they had slain Caesar, not because 
he was himself plundering everybody, but because 
he enabled others to do this; since, if there is any 
good excuse for neglecting justice, it had been better 
for us to endure the friends of Caesar than to suffer 
our own to do wrong. ‘‘ For in the one case," said 
he, “ we should have had the reputation of cowardice 
merely; but now, in addition to our toils and perils, 
we are deemed unjust.” Such were the principles 
of Brutus. 

XXXVI. When they were about to cross over from 
Asia, Brutus is said to have had a great sign. He 
was naturally wakeful, and by practice and self- 
restraint had reduced his hours of sleep to few, 
never lying down by day, and by night only when 
he could transact no business nor converse with any 
one, since all had gone to rest. At this time, how- 
ever, when the war was begun and he had in his 
hands the conduct of a life and death struggle, and 
was anxiously forecasting the future, he would first 
doze a little in the evening after eating, and then 
would spend the rest of the night on urgent business. 
But whenever he had fully met the demands of such 
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* Éowey. Bekker adopts the early anonymous correction to 
Ziwbev (on wax the impression ts outside, but the soul, etc.). 
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business in shorter time, he would read a book until 
the third watch, at which hour the centurions and 
tribunes usually came to him. Once, accordingly, 
when he was about to take his army across from 
Asia, it was very late at night, his tent was dimly 
lighted, and all the camp was wrapped in silence. 
Then, as he was meditating and reflecting, he thought 
he heard some one coming into the tent. He turned 
his eyes towards the entrance and beheld a strange 
and dreadful apparition, a monstrous and fearful 
shape standing silently by his side. - Plucking up 
courage to question it, * Who art thou," said he, 
“of gods or men, and what is thine errand with 
me?" Then the phantom answered: “I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt see me at Phi- 
lippi." And Brutus, undisturbed, said: ‘I shall see 
thee.” } 

XXXVII. When the shape had disappeared, Brutus 
called his servants; but they declared that they had 
neither heard any words nor seen any apparition, 
and so he watched the night out. As soon as it was 
day, however, he sought out Cassius and told him of 
the apparition. Cassius, who belonged to the school 
of Epicurus, and was in the habit of taking issue on 
such topics with Brutus, said: “ This is our doctrine, 
Brutus, that we do not really feel or see everything, 
but perception by the senses is a pliant and deceitful 
thing, and besides, the intelligence is very keen to 
change and transform the thing perceived into any 
and every shape.from one which has no real exist- 
ence. An impression on the senses is like wax, and 
the soul of man, in which the plastic material and 
the plastic power alike exist, can very easily shape 


1 Cf. Caesar, lxix. 5-7, 
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and embellish it at pleasure. This is clear from the 
transformations which occur in dreams, where slight 
initial material is transformed by the imagination 
into all sorts of emotions and shapes. The imagina- 
tion is by nature in perpetual motion, and this motion 
which it has is fancy, or thought. In thy case, too, 
the body is worn with hardships and this condition 
naturally excites and perverts the intelligence. As 
for genii, it is incredible either that they exist, or, if 
they do exist, that they have the appearance or the 
speech of men, or a power that extends to us. For 
my part, I could wish it were so, in order that not 
only our men-at-arms, and horses, and ships, which 
are so numerous, but also the assistance of the gods 
might give us courage, conducting as we do the 
fairest and holiest enterprises." With such discourse 
did Cassius seek to calm Brutus. 

Furthermore, as the soldiers were embarking, two 
eagles perched upon the foremost standards and were 
borne along with them, and they kept the army 
company, being fed by the soldiers, as far as Philippi. 
There, only one day before the battle, they flew 
away. 

XXXVIII. Most of the peoples encountered on 
the march Brutus had already brought into subjec- 
tion; and now, whatever city or potentate had been 
omitted, they won them all over, and advanced as 
far as the Thasian sea. There Norbanus and his army 
were encamped, at what were called The Narrows, and 
near Symbolum ; but they surrounded him and com- 
pelled him to withdraw and abandon his positions. 
They almost captured his forces, too, since Octavius 
was delayed by sickness; and they would have 
done so had not Antony come to his aid with such 
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astonishing swiftness that Brutus could not believe 
in it. Octavius came, however, ten days later, and 
encamped over against Brutus, while Antony faced 
Cassius. 

The plains between the armies the Romans call 
Campi Philippi, and Roman forces of such size had 
never before encountered one another. In numbers 
the army of Brutus was much inferior to that of 
Octavius, but in the splendid decoration of its arms 
it presented a wonderful sight. For most of their 
armour was covered with gold and silver, with which 
Brutus had lavishly supplied them, although in other 
matters he accustomed his officers to adopt a tem- 
perate and restricted regimen. But he thought that 
the wealth which they held in their hands and wore 
upon their persons gave additional spirit to the more 
ambitious, and made the covetous even more war- 
like, since they clung to their armour as so much 
treasure. 

XXXIX. Octavius and Antony now made a lustra- 
tion! of their armies in their camps, and then dis- 
tributed a little meal and five drachmas to every man 
for a sacrifice ; but Brutus and Cassius, despising 
their enemies' poverty or parsimony, first made lus- 
tration of their armies in the open field, as the custom 
is, and then distributed great numbers of cattle for 
sacrifice among their cohorts, and fifty drachmas to 
every soldier, and thus, in the goodwill and zeal of 
their forces, they were at an advantage. However, 
it was thought that Cassius had a baleful sign during 
the lustration ; for the lictor brought him his w reath 
turned upside down. And it is said that before this, 
also, in a procession at some festival, a golden Victory 
Bone up to Cassius, which was being borne along, 


! A solemn review, with ceremonies of purification. 
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fell to the ground, its bearer having slipped. And 
besides, many carrion birds hovered over the camp 
daily, and swarms of bees were seen clustering at a 
certain place inside the camp; this place the sooth- 
sayers shut off from the rest of the camp, in order 
to avert by their rites the superstitious fears which 
were gradually carrying even Cassius himself away 
from his Epicurean doctrines, and which had alto- 
gether subjugated his soldiers. 

For these reasons Cassius was not eager to have 
the issue decided by battle at present, but thought 
it best to protract the war, since they were strong 
financially, although inferior in the number of their 
arms and men. Brutus, however, even before this 
had been anxious to have tlie issue decided by the 
speediest of hazards, that he might either restore 
freedom to his country, or relieve mankind of cala- 
mitous expenditures and requisitions for military 
service. At this time, too, he saw that his horse- 
men were successful and victorious in the preliminary 
skirmishes, and was therefore lifted up in spirit. 
Besides, sundry desertions to the enemy, and sus- 
picions and assertions that others would follow, 
brought many of the friends of Cassius in the council 
over to the side of Brutus. But one of the friends 
of Brutus, Atillius, opposed his wishes, and urged 
delay till winter at least was past. And when Brutus 
asked him how he thought he would be better off 
another year, “If in no other way," said Atillius, “I 
shall have lived longer." At this answer Cassius was 
vexed, and the rest ‘also were not a little annoyed by 
Atillius. So it was presently decided to give battle 
on the next day. 

XL. Brutus was full of hopefulness at supper, and 
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p@VvTes, 7, KAV Bovrevoapeba KaKas, amioTeîv ov 
Sicatov.” taita eimóvra gdyoly ó Meaaddas 
TedXeUTALA mTpós abTrüv áo acaaÜat Tov Kácctov 
civar O€ kexXnuévos eis THY vorepaíav èn} Geimrvov 
ur’ avtov yevéddov osav. 

“Aua È apuépa TpoUxevro pèv TQ Bpodtov 
xáparı kai TP Kaocciov rip oXov dry&vos powi- 
KOUS YLTwY, avrot óé auvi Mov eig TO uécov TÓV 
c Tparom éav Kai Reyer Káactos: “ Ein pé, à 
Bpo)re, vixüv kai cvvetvàt Toy TávTa YXpóvov 
àXX5Xots eÙ Tpátavras: rel Gà TÀ péyioTa TÓV 
avOpwmivar adndorara, xai THS px Tapa 
youny Kpibetons ov padsov aides arr nous iSeiv, 
Ti YWOTKELS Tepi guys Kal TeNCUTHAS kal ó 
Bpottos ámexpivao ** Néos à àv eyo, Kácote, kai 
T pay prov &metpos, ovK O10 Oras év dtdocodia 
Aóryov á$fka. néyav. jTiacáunv Károva Ša- 
Xpna dpevov éavTóv, OS OUX óa Loy ove avdpos 
ép'yov Unoxwpew TQ datpove Kal ju) bexerat TO 
CULT tT TOV adews, AAN ám 06.0pác ketv. vun ò 
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after engaging in philosophical discussion, went to 
rest; but Cassius, as Messala tells us, supped in 
private with a few of his intimates, and was seen to 
be silent and pensive, contrary to his usual nature. 
When supper was over, he grasped Messala's hand 
warmly, and, speaking in Greek, as was his custom 
when he would show affection, said: “I call thee to 
witness, Messala, that I am in the same plight as 
Pompey the Great, in that I am forced to hazard the 
fate of my country on the issue of a single battle. 
With good courage, however, let us fix our waiting 
eyes on Fortune, of whom, even though our counsels 
be infirm, it is not right that we should be distrust- 
ful With these last words to him, Messala says, 
Cassius embraced him ; and he had already invited 
him to supper on the following day, which was his 
birthday. 

As soon as it was day, a scarlet tunic, the signal for 
battle, was displayed before the camps of Brutus 
and Cassius, and they themselves came together 
into the space between their armies. Here Cassius 
said: “ May we be victorious, Brutus, and ever after- 
wards share a mutual prosperity; but since the most 
important of human affairs are most uncertain, and 
since, if the battle goes contrary to our wishes, we 
shall not easily see one another again, what is thy 
feeling about flight and death?" And Brutus made 
answer: * When I was a young man, Cassius, and 
without experience of the world, I was led, 1 know 
not how, to speak too rashly for a philosopher. 
I blamed Cato for making away with himself, on the 
ground that it was impious and unmanly to yield to 
one's evil genius, not accepting fearlessly whatever 
befalls, but running away. In my present fortunes, 
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&XXotos év tais TUXaLS yivouat Kal Oeo Karas 
Ta Tapovta u) Bpaßeúsavros ov béopar wads 
àras éXmiGas eed ey yew kai mapacKevds, GAN 
aTarrdfopar THY TÚXNY tawv: Mapríais ! 
clois Oo0Ug TH maTpióv TÓV épavroo Biov ANOV 
enoa OU éxeivny eNeúlepov Kal &yGoEov." émi 
Tovutous Kácotos épediace kai tov Bpobrov àomra- 

A “ A aes “cc e y Ep 
cápevos, ‘Tatra, ëpn, “ jpovotvres twpev mì 
TOUS TONEMLOUS. 7?) yàp vixnoopev 7) vi&OvTas ov 
$oBr0ncópue0a." 

Mera tavrta Tepi Táfeos avTOÍS Aóyos éyévero 
Tov diXov mapóvrev. Kat Bpodtos preiro Kdo- 
ciov autos TyyeticÜau ToU Oefio0 képaros, ò bv 
éuTetpiay kai nAtKiay püXXov wovro Kacocío 
mpoc)ükew. ov pny àXXà Kat TodTO Kdootos 
ébwKe, kat TOV TAYLATOV TO paxtiraToy &xovra 
MeccdAav ékéAevacv ETL TOU Se£tot KATATTHVAL. 
«ai BpobTos eùlùs eEfyye TOUS immeîs KEKOS uN- 
pévovs Gtampemrós, kai Tò melov où oxoXaírepov 
mapevéBarrev. 

XLI. "Ervxov ð of rept '"AvrOwiov amo TOY 
EXO”, ols mrepiea r pa Tom ébevov, eu BáXXovres Td- 
ppous els TO Te0Lov xai Tas él Oiracaay obovs 
tov Kacoíov weptxomrovtes. épndpeve dé Kai- 
cap, ov Tapov autos ôt àcÜévetav, arn’ y Ouva- 
ps, ov TAVU paxeta bas mpocdoK@oa TOUS Tohe- 
pious, drra póvov éxdpopats xpo lar "pos TÀ 
&pya Kab Bédeow edad pois Kat GopuBous TOUS 
opUccovTas émitapaccev' Kal Tols avTiTeTa- 
ypévois ov Tpocéxyovres COavpalov TV rept Tas 

1 émrawwàv: Maprfas Coraés and Bekker have érawav 87 
(because) Mapríais krÀ., after Reiske. 
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however, I am become of a different mind; and if 
God does not decide the present issue in our favour, 
I do not ask once more to put fresh hopes and pre- 
parations to the test, but I will go hence with words 
of praise for Fortune; on the Ides of March I gave 
my own life to my country, and since then, for her 
sake, I have lived another life of liberty and glory." 
At these words Cassius smiled, and after embracing 
Brutus, said: * Thus minded, let us go against the 
enemy ; for either we shall be victorious, or we shall 
not fear the victors." 

After this, they conferred together about the order 
of battle in the presence of their friends. And Brutus 
asked Cassius that he might have command of the 
right wing himself, although his years and experience 
made this post seem more appropriate for Cassius. 
However, Cassius not only granted him this favour, 
but also ordered Messala with the most warlike of 
the legions to take position on the right. Brutus 
at once led out his horsemen magnificently equipped, 
and with no less promptness put his infantry also in 
array. 

XLI. The soldiers of Antony were engaged in 
running trenches from the marshes, at which they 
were encamped, into the plain, thus cutting off Cas- 
sius from access to the sea. Octavius was quietly 
watching the course of events,—not being present 
in person, owing to sickness, but his forces for him ; 
they had no expectation at all that their enemies would 
give battle, but thought they would merely sally out 
against the works and with light missiles and cla- 
morous cries try to disturb the workers in the 
trenches. So paying no attention to their oppo- 
nents, they were amazed at the loud and confused 
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Tad pous Kpavyiy adonpov obcav «ai TOXM 
mpoopepopévnv. ev TOUTQ ypappateiwr ; TE mapa 
Bpovrou Tois jyeuóot dorróvrov, €v ols v TÒ 
ouvdnpa "yeypapiévov, avtTou T€ vape£ióvros Í im- 
Te TÀ Táyparta kai TapaÜappb)vovros, odirvyor pèv 
épbacav axodoas TO c vvÓnpa "rape»yyvdpevov, ot 
Sè wreloToL uÀ Tpos petvavTes opu) pid kai dha- 
Nayu 7pocedépovro TOTS Tone pious. yevouévns 
66 ôr aratiav ravTqv avwpadias kal Giao ac uo 
TAV TAY WaT OV TO Meoodna TPÕTOV, eita Ta 
ouvetevrypeva mapijXXa re tò Kaícapos dptoTe- 
pów Kat Bp paxéa TOV eoxaTov Ovyóvres kal 
kaTaPBarovres où TOANOŬS, arr’? bTepxepácavres, 
en TrimTOVOW eis TÒ oTparom e&ov. Kal Kaicap 
uv, WS aùTòs év Tots VTOMYH WAT LY toTopel, TOV 
QiXcv Tus "Aprepiov Máprov xag" b bmvov iOovTos 
Ovi Kedevovoay éxothvat Kaicapa xai pereh- 
Geiv èx Tod Ydpaxos, place pixpov Urexxopiabels 
&OoEé ve TEOvdvaL. TO yàp þopetov kevóv axovTiots 
kai Voools BáXXovres dujdacay. jv 8 povos èv 
TO cTparoméóp TÓV áo kopévov, kal Sto xut 
AaxeSaipovion i HKOVTES EMLKOUPOL VEWOTL avyxaT- 
EXOTTNG av. 

XLII. Oi óc un) Kui ápevot TOUS Kaícapos, 
Y gupmeaóvres, pačios uev àmerpévravro TETA- 
payuévovs, Kal Srépberpav év , Xepoiv ! Tpia Tå- 
yupata, kai cvveiénea ov eis TÓ orparomedov TOUS 
$evyovotv bro Pópus | TOU kpaTeiv guvevex6cvres, 
pe? éauTÕV &XovTes TÓV Bpobrov: ò 6 ov ouvetdov 
oi viKQvTes edelevuE Tots NTTHMEVOLS 0 KaLpOS. eis 


! yepoty conjectured by Sintenis and Bekker: xepoiv. 
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outcries which came to them from the trenches. At: 
this point, while tickets with the watchword written 
upon them were being carried to his officers from 
Brutus, and while Brutus himself was riding along 
past the legions and encouraging them, few of his 
men succeeded in hearing the watchword as it was 
passed along, but most of them, without waiting for 
it, with one impulse and with one war-cry, rushed 
upon the enemy. This disorder threw the legions 
out of line and touch with one another, and first 
that of Messala, then those that had been drawn up 
with it, went beyond the left wing of Octavius; they 
had only a brief contact with its outermost lines, and 
slew only a few men, but outflanked it and burst 
into theircamp. And Octavius, as he himself tells us 
in his Commentaries, in consequence of a vision which 
visited one of his friends, Marcus Artorius, and 
ordered that Octavius should rise up from his bed 
and depart from the camp, barely succeeded in 
having himself carried forth, and was thought to 
have been slain. For his litter, when empty, was 
pierced by the javelins and spears of his enemies. 
Those who were taken prisoners in the camp were 
slaughtered, and two thousand Lacedaemonians who 
had recently come as auxiliaries were cut to pieces 
along with them. 

XLII. The legions of Brutus which had not out- 
flanked the forces of Octavius, but engaged them in 
battle, easily routed them in their confusion and cut 
to pieces three legions at close quarters; then they 
dashed into their camp with the fugitives, borne on 
by the impetus of their victory and carrying Brutus 
with them. But here the vanquished saw an oppor- 
tunity of which the victors were not aware; for they 
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yàp Tà yvuvà kal Tapappnyyupeva tis évavrías 
$áXaryyos, 7 TÒ SeEvov áàmeomác0n mpós THY Siw- 
Ew, ood pevor TÒ uev pésov OUK é£éocav, ANN 
áryàvi peyáxo a vveixovro, To Ò evwvupov aragia 
Kal ayvoia Tov .Yevouévav érpéjravro Kal krata- 
uoEavres eis TOV xápaka der ópÜovv ovderépou 
TÕV aùTtoxpatópwv TApOvTos. "Avróviós TE yap, 
as acw, éxkrivas év apyn tHv Epodor eis TO 
EXos aveywpnae, Kai Katcap obdapod davepos hv 
ex Tego TOD Xapaxos, aXXÀ Bpovrep Ties WS 
AVNPHKOTES abróv éreBelicvvov 5j nparypéva Ta Eign, 
$pátovres tGéav Ñv eixe kai qula. on O€ TO 
uécov é£eoket Pov@ TONA Tovs üvrvrerayuévovs, 
Kat Tavredws doxer Kpateivy 0 Bpodtos, orep o 
Kdoowos xpatetic@ar. xal todTo povoy avTay 
d:EfOeipe TA m páypara, TOD uév òs viKavTe Kac- 
cío pù BonOncavtos, roð è Bpobrov ws dmoXo- 
OTA uù) TepipeivavTos: émel THIS ye viens čpov o 
Mecoddas Ttietat TÒ Tpels üeroUs Kal TOoAAa 
onpeîa raBety TOY moreulwv, éxetvous dé pndev. 
‘Avaxwpav 8 0 Bpobros non SvameropOnpéveov 
TOV Katcapos cÜaónace tò Kaaciou oT pariyvov 
où% opay byrnXóv, orep elader, Tepiparvopevoy, 
ovdé TANA KaTA Ywpav: épnpiTto yap evOus Ta 
wrEloTa Kal KaTéTTIACTO TOV TTOXeuiev ÈLTETÓV- 
TOV. arr oi doxovvtes Of)repov BXémev TOY 
éraipov éppalov a)TQ ToXXàÀ uév Opüv kpávg 
Adurovria, mOXMoUe ô apyupods Oupeodrs év TO 
yapaxt ToU Kaaciov dtadepopévous: obxouy ĝo- 
ketv avrois obv. aptO pov oUO' oma pov elvai TOV 
aT oXeAeuuuévov pvrdewv où pny ovde TAOS 
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charged upon the broken and exposed parts of their 
opponents' line, from which the right wing had been 
drawn away in pursuit. The centre did not yield to 
them, but fought them vigorously; the left wing, 
however, owing to their disorder and ignorance of 
what had happened, they routed and pursued into 
their camp, which they sacked. Neither of the 
generals was with his men; for Antony, we are 
told, turned aside from the attack at the outset and 
withdrew into the marsh, and Octavius was nowhere 
to be seen after he had forsaken his camp; indeed, 
sundry soldiers declared that they had slain him, 
showing Brutus their bloody swords and describing 
his youthful appearance. But presently the centre 
drove back their opponents with great slaughter, and 
it appeared that Brutus was completely victorious, as 
Cassius was completely defeated. And onething alone 
brought ruin to their cause, namely, that Brutus 
thought Cassius victorious and did not go to his aid, 
while Cassius thought Brutus dead and did not wait 
for his aid; since Messala considers it a certain proof 
of the victory that he captured three eagles and many 
standards from the enemy, while they took nothing. 
As Brutus was returning from his victory, the 
camp of Caesar having been already destroyed, he 
was amazed not to see the tent of Cassius towering 
above the others, as usual, nor the other tents in their 
wonted place ; for most of them had been demolished 
at once when the enemy burst in. But the sharper 
sighted among his companions told him they could 
see many helmets gleaming, and many silver breast 
plates moving about in the camp of Cassius; they 
did not think that either the number or the armour 
was that of the garrison left behind; however, they 
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érécewa paivecbat ver p@v Ócov eikós HY vevucn- 
pévov Kara KpáTOS Taypárov TOCOUTOV. TADTA 
TpÓrTOv ëvvoiav KATÉOTNTE TÓ Bpobro TOU ovp- 
TTA TOS" Kal KOTO MUT OV d povpàv € TO oTpa- 
Tonébo TOV Toh epeicov dvexahelto vos Otókovras 
Kal gvviyyev es Kaci Bond jac. 

XLIHT. "Erérpaxto ‘8’ obtw TÀ Kat’ aùróv. 
OUTE TI mporny éxd pony Tay Trepi Bpotrov 
noéws elóev avev ovvOnpatos Kal mpootaypatos 
yevopernv, oUO' öte kparoüvres EvOUS Bpynoar èp 
åprayhv kai opera, Tou mepiiévat Kal KuKrov- 
ohar TOUS TOAEMLLOVS ápeMjaavres, Tjpea «ev avT@ 
Ta TpaTTÓpEVA. perrioet é tive kal arp 
pàXXov Å mpobupia. Kal Noytou@ aTpaTnyav bó 
TOU deftob TOV Tore pico mepiehapBaveto~ Kal 
T&v imméwy evOus atoppayévTwy puy mpós THY 
04Xaccav opav Kat Tovs melous évd:ddvras eret- 
páro Ka Téxew kal jwapaxanelv. évos dé onpeto- 
Popov $evyyovros á$apnácas TÒ onpetov emmEe 
™po TOV Today, pndé TÀv Tepl TO oôpa rera- 
yuévov avTOÜ mpobópas € érL cvppevóvrov. obTo 
55 Bracbels dvexwopnae per Meyer eri Aódov 
Éyovra mpos TO meciov Gg korás. AAN AUTÒS uév 
ober karetóev 7) pores TÓV xápaxa TmopOoupevoy, 
ay yap do Bevis Thy ötv, ot 66 Tepl avrov UT eis 
Edw Todnous TpogeXavovras, obs o Bpobros 
emeuyrev. eixaae [y L Kdoouos TONE [LOUs eivai 
kai OLoxewv èT adtov. Opes 66 TOY mapóvrov 
éva Tiriviov amréc ree kavovrópevov. | obros ovk 
Ezale tous imméas Tpociwy, ard’, ws eldov àvópa 
QiXov kai Kaaaíq mioróv, dAaXá£avres Up ôo- 
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said, there were not so many dead bodies visible 
there as might have been expected if so many legions 
had been overwhelmed. This was what first made 
Brutus aware of the calamity; and leaving a guard 
in the captured camp of the enemy, he called his 
men back from the pursuit and united his forces with. 
the purpose of assisting Cassius. 

XLIII. With Cassius matters had gone as follows. 
He had been disturbed to see the first sally of the 
troops of Brutus, which was made without watch- 
word or command, and when, being victorious, they 
rushed at once after booty and spoil, with no thought 
for the envelopment of the enemy, he was vexed at 
the way things were going. Besides, exercising his 
command with hesitation and delay rather than "with 
readiness and decision, he was enveloped by the 
enemy's right wing. His horsemen at once broke 
away in flight towards the sea, and seeing his in- 
fantry also giving ground, he tried to rally them. 
He snatched the standard from a standard-bearer 
who was in flight, and planted it in the ground 
before him, although not even his body-guard were 
inclined to hold together any more. Thus, then, 
under compulsion, he withdrew with a few followers 
to a hil overlooking the plain. But he himself 
could see nothing, or next to nothing, of the sacking 
of his camp, for his vision was weak ; the horsemen 
about him, however, saw a grcat troop riding. up 
which Brutus had sent. But Cassius conjectured that 
they were enemies, and in pursuit of him. Never- 
theless, he sent out one of those who were with 
him, Titinius, to reconnoitre. The horsemen spied 
this man as he came towards them, and when they 
saw that he was a trusted friend of Cassius, his in- 
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^ e M r 3 4, r w3 ^ 
vije oí uev avvijÜeis nomatovró ve kai édeEtodrre 
karamnõðvrtes ato TOY imTwv, ot Ò dXXot Tept 
avTOv èv kÜkXq TepLeAavvorTES ua Talat Kal 
vaTáye Oia Yapas dperptav TÒ uévyto Tov arretpyd~ 

: 
cavTo KAKOV. 

"EGofe yàp o Kaaatos adnO@s bmÓ TÓv more- 
piwy éxecOar Tov "Terivtov, cat tovto Ò) hoas, 
* Quvoyevxoüvres. avepetvapuev avdpa piñor åp- 
sratóuevov UTO TOV Trokeuiov (Octv," ümexyopnaev 
eig twa oKnvyy épnuov, €va TOV dTeXevÜÉpov 
éperxvaapevos, Iivõapov, bv ék TOv kata Kpds- 
cov aTvxnpatwv ml tTavTnv elye THY avayKnY 
up QUTOU mapeakevaa pévov. AAAA Háphovs pev 
dsepuye, TOTE Ó€ Tas xXArAapudas emi TÙD xeparny 
dvaryayov Kab ypvoras Tov Tpaxnrov drroxowas 
mapéaxev. evpéOn yàp ý repar) iya Tod ow- 
HATOS. tov Ó€ Ilív&apov ovdels eidev avO por cov 
peTa TOV povor, é£ ob ka mapéoxev éviows ddEav 
áveXety Tov avipa pay Kerevo beis. riyy ô 
Üc repov ot f immeis éytvovro pavepol, «ai Teri- 
VLOS eo rebavopévos Dr di abTQv dvje mpós Kaa- 
giov. ws 66 kAavÜUQ xal Bop Tóv pinov 
óbvpoj.évov Kab Svadoposvror č éyvo TÓ TráDos Tov 
oTpatiyyob Kab THY äyvorav, éoTácaTo TÒ Eidos 
Kal TOÀXà Kakicas Ths BpaduTHtos éavròv 
anéahake. 

XLIV. Bpodros O6 T7v uév fjrrav éyvokós Tod 
Kacaíov mrpoa1jkavve, Tov be Gdvatov eyyos HON 
TOÜ xáparos ouge. Kal TO uev TOLA TEPL- 
KMavcas, Kal Tpocayopevcas éayarov dvipa 
‘Pwpatwy tov Kdociov, ws oük étt TH mode 
THALKOUTOV dpovyuaTos èyyevéo Âa Suvapevov, 
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timates, shouting for joy, leaped from their horses 
and embraced him warmly, while the rest rode round 
him with shouts and clashing of arms, thus, in their 
boundless joy, working the greatest mischief. 

For Cassius thought that Titinius was actually 
taken by the enemy, and with the words “ My love 
of life has brought me to the pass of seeing a friend 
seized by the enemy," he withdrew into an empty tent, 
forcing along with him one of his freedmen, Pindarus, 
whom, after the disaster which befell Crassus,! he used 
to keep in readiness for this emergency. From the 
Parthians, indeed, he had made his escape; but now, 
drawing his robes up over his face and laying bare 
his neck, he offered it to the sword. For his head 
was found severed from his body. Pindarus, how- 
ever, no man saw after the bloody deed, and there- 
fore some have thought that he slew his master 
unbidden. A little later it became evident who the 
horsemen were, and Titinius, whom they had crowned 
with garlands, came up to report to Cassius. But 
when the lamentable cries of his distressed and 
weeping friends made known to him the grievous 
fate of his general and his error, he drew his sword, 
reproached himself bitterly for his slowness, and slew 
himself. 

XLIV. When Brutus learned of the defeat of 
Cassius, he rode towards him, but heard of his death 
when he was already near his camp. He mourned 
over the body, and called Cassius *the last of the 
Romans," inplying that such an exalted spirit could 
no longer arise in the city. Then he decked the 


! Cassius had been quaestor for Crassus on the disastrous 
Parthian expedition in 53 5.0. (Crassus, xviii. 5). 
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Tepiég TELhE Kab dar érepyev eis Odcov, ws uy 
ovyxvoly avTobs Tmapacxot Kndevopevov. avtos 
dé TOUS gTpaTi.óTas ouvayayòv mapepvOnaato 
«ai TAVTOV oparv dea repuuévous TOV dvaryeatov 
bTréG xero xaT dvüpa. ôro yiMas ópaxpàs àvTi 
TÓV ATONWAÓTEV. ot dé „T pos Te TOUS AOYoUS 
áveÜáppuaav avrod Kal THS Sw peas cÜaópacav 
TO péyeÜos* kai perà Bors mpoUmeurav àmióvra, 
peyaduvovres OS póvov AŃTTNTOV €v TH Max TÓV 
reca ápav ajTokpaTopov yeyeynpevov. éewapTupet 
óc TO épyov OTL TH uáxm mepiécec0a, Karas 
émiotever" oriryous yàp Tá'ypaag tv ravras erpé- 
Varo Tous ates TavTas. et ÒÈ acu expioaro 
TPOS THY pany Kal pH mapedOovtes oi Tela Tot 
TOUS TroXepiovs émi Ta TÀV TroXepiav óppcav, 
ovdeév av edoxer pépos avT@v amonrtrely anrt- 
THTOV. 

XLV. “Erecov ôè TOUTOV pèv òxTakioyior 
civ Tos c Tparevopévots oikéraus, obs Bptyas o 
Bpobros ovópate Tv O évavríov Mesaáxas 
$neiv oiegÜat mhciouvs À OvmrXaaciovs. ciò Kal 
p&XXov HOvpour exeivos mpv À Kacotov Üepámev 
Övopa Anujrpios ádíxero T pos '"AvrOvtov éo Té- 
pas, evOvs amo Tob vex pov Tas KAapvdas Aa Baw 
kal TÓ eios. àv kopucÜévrov obTos eÜdppycav 
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apxovtos ov padims epepev, áXXà Kal POovov 
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body for burial and sent it to Thasos, in order that 
the funeral rites might not disturb the camp. He 
himself, however, assembled the soldiers of Cassius 
and comforted them; and seeing that they were 
deprived of all the necessaries of life, he promised 
them two thousand drachmas the man, to make good 
what they had lost. They were encouraged by his 
words and amazed at the largeness of his gift; and 
they sent him on his way with shouts, exalting him 
as the only one of the four commanders who had 
not been defeated in the battle. And the results 
bore witness that his confidence in a victory in the 
battle was well grounded ; for with a few legions he 
routed all those opposed to him. And if he had 
employed them all in fighting, and if the most of 
them had not passed by the enemy and set upon the 
enemy’s possessions, it would seem that his victory 
must have been complete. 

XLV. There fell on his side eight thousand men, 
including the camp servants whom Brutus called 
Briges;! but the enemy, in the opinion of Messala, 
lost more than twice as many. They were therefore 
the more dejected of the two, until an attendant of 
Cassius, named Demetrius, came to Antony in the 
evening, bringing the robes and the sword which he 
had taken at once from the dead body. This en- 
couraged them so much that at break of day they 
led their forces out arrayed for battle. But both the 
camps over which Brutus had command were in dan- 
gerous straits. His own was filled with prisoners of 
war and required a heavy guard; while that of Cassius 
was dissatisfied with the cnange of commanders, and 
besides, as vanquished men, they were full of hatred 


1 The name of a Thracian tribe (Herodotus, vii. 73). 
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and jealousy towards those who had been victorious 
Brutus therefore decided to put his army in array, 
but to refrain from battle. Moreover, the multitude 
of slaves among his captives were found suspiciously 
moving about among the men-at-arms, and he or- 
dered them to be put to death; of the freemen, 
however, he released some, declaring that they had 
more truly been captured by his enemies, in whose 
hands they were prisoners and slaves, while with 
him they were freemen and citizens ; and when he 
saw that his friends and officers were implacably 
hostile to them, he saved their lives by hiding them 
and helping them to escape. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain Volum- 
nius, an actor, and Saculio, a buffoon, to whom Brutus 
paid no attention ; but the friends of Brutus brought 
them forward and denounced them for not refraining 
even now from insolent and mocking speeches to 
them. Brutus had nothing to say, being concerned 
about other matters, but Messala Corvinus gave his 
opinion that they should be publicly flogged and then 
sent back naked to the enemy’s generals, in order to 
let these know what sort of boon companions they 
required on their campaigns. At this some of the 
bystanders burst out laughing, but Publius Casca, the 
one who first smote Caesar, said: “It is not meet 
for us to celebrate the funeral rites of Cassius with 
jests and mirth; and thou, Brutus, wilt show what 
esteem thou hast for the memory of that general 
according as thou punishest or shieldest those who 
will abuse and revile him.” To this Brutus, in high 
dudgeon, said: * Why, then, do ye enquire of me, 
Casca, instead of doing what seems best to you?" 
This answer was taken to be a condemnation of the 
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poor wretches, and they were led off and put to 
death. 

XLVI. After this, he gave the soldiers their pro- 
mised rewards, and after gently chiding them for 
not getting the watchword and for rushing upon the 
enemy without command and in great disorder, he 
promised that if they now fought well, he would 
turn over to them two cities for plunder and booty, 
Thessalonica and Lacedaemon. This is the only accu- 
sation in tlie life of Brutus against which no defence 
can be made, even though Antony and Octavius 
practised far greater cruelty than this in rewarding 
their soldiers, and drove her ancient inhabitants out 
of almost the whole of Italy, in order that their 
followers might get land and cities to which they 
had no right. But in their minds conquest and do- 
minion were the end and object of the war; whereas 
Brutus had such a reputation for virtue with the 
multitude that he was not permitted either to conquer 
or to gain safety except with honour and justice, 
especially now that Cassius was dead, who was ac- 
cused of leading Brutus with him into some acts of 
violence. But just as sailors, when their rudder has 
been shattered, try to fit and fasten other timbers 
in its place, striving to meet their needs, not well, 
indeed, but as best they can, so Brutus, not having 
in his great army and dangerous plight a general 
who was equal to the emergency, was forced to 
employ such as he had, and to do and say many 
things which they approved. And so he decided to 
do whatever they thought would make the soldiers 
of Cassius better men. For these were very intract- 
able; their lack of a leader made them bold in camp, 
while their defeat made them afraid to face the 
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XLVII. But Octavius and Antony were no better 
off; they were scantily provisioned, and the low site 
of their camp made them expect a grievous winter. 
For they were huddled together on the edge of 
marshes, and the autumn rains which fell after the 
battle kept filling their tents with mud and water 
that froze at once, so cold was the weather. More- 
over, while they were in this plight, word came to 
them of the disaster which had befallen them at sea. 
For a large force which was being brought from 
Italy by command of Octavius was attacked by the 
ships of Brutus and destroyed, and the small remnant 
of them that escaped their enemies were driven by 
hunger to subsist upon the sails and tackle of their 
ships. On hearing of this, they were eager to have 
the issue decided by battle before Brutus learned 
what great good fortune had come to him. For it 
happened that the conflicts on sea and land were 
decided on one and the same day. But by some 
chance, rather than by the fault of his naval com- 
manders, Brutus was ignorant of their success until 
twenty days afterwards. Otherwise he would not 
have proceeded to a second battle, since his army 
was supplied with provisions for a long time, and he 
was posted in an advantageous position, so that his 
camp did not suffer from wintry weather, and on the 
side towards the enemy was almost impregnable, 
while his secure mastery of the sea and the victory 
of the land forces under his own command had put 
him in high hopes and spirits. 

But since, as it would seem, the government of 
Rome could no longer be a democracy, and a mon- 
archy was necessary, Heaven, wishing to remove 
from the scene the only man who stood in the way 
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of him who was able to be sole master, cut off from 
Brutus the knowledge of that good fortune, although 
it very nearly reached him in time; for only one day 
before the battle which he was about to fight, late 
in the day, a certain Clodius deserted from the 
enemy, and brought word that Octavius had learned 
of the destruction of his fleet and was therefore 
eager for a decisive struggle. The man found no 
credence for his story, nor did he even come into 
the presence of Brutus, but was altogether despised; 
it was thought that either he had heard an idle tale, 
or was bringing false tidings in order to win favour. 

XLVIIL On that night, they say, the phantom 
visited Brutus again,! manifesting the same appear- 
ance as before, but went away without a word. 
Publius Volumnius, however, a philosopher, and a 
companion of Brutus in all his campaigns, makes 
no mention of this omen, but says that the fore- 
most standard was covered with bees; and that of 
its own accord the arm of one of the officers sweated 
oil of roses, and though they often rubbed and wiped 
it off, it was of no avail. He says also that just 
before the battle itself two eagles fought a pitched 
battle with one ànother in the space between the 
camps, and as all were gazing at them, while an 
incredible silence reigned over the plain, the eagle 
towards Brutus gave up the fight and fled. And the 
story of the Ethiopian is well known, who, as the 
gate of the camp was thrown open, met the standard- 
bearer, and was cut to pieces by the soldiers, who 
thought his appearance ominous. 

XLIX. After Brutus had led out his forces in battle 
array and stationed them over against the enemy, he 
waited a long time; for as he was reviewing his 

1 See chapter xxxvi. 
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troops he became suspicious of some of them, and 
heard them accused of treachery ; he saw, too, that 
his horsemen were not very eager to begin the battle, 
but always waited to see what the infantry did. Then, 
of a sudden, a man who was a good soldier and had 
been conspicuously honoured for his bravery by 
Brutus, rode out of the ranks and went over to the 
enemy; his name was Camulatus. The sight of this 
gave Brutus great distress; and partly from anger, 
partly because he was afraid of greater treachery and 
desertion, he led at once against the enemy, at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. With the part under 
his own immediate command he was victorious, and 
advanced, pressing hard upon the retreating left 
wing of the enemy; his cavalry, too, dashed forward 
along with the infantry and fell upon a disordered 
foe; the other wing, however, which was extended 
by its commanders to prevent their being surrounded 
by the enemy, to whom they were inferior in num- 
bers, was thus weakened in the centre and could 
not hold out against their opponents, but fled first. 
After cutting their way through this wing, the enemy 
at once enveloped Brutus. He himself displayed all 
the valour possible in a soldier and commander, con- 
tending with judgment and personal prowess for 
victory in the terrible crisis; but that which was an 
advantage for him in the former battle was a detri- 
ment to him now. For in the former battle the 
conquered wing of the enemy had been at once de- 
stroyed, but when the soldiers of Cassius were routed, 
only few of them were slain, and those who then 
escaped, rendered fearful now by their former defeat, 
filled the greater part of his army with dejection and 
confusion. Here Marcus the son of Cato also, fighting 
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among the bravest and noblest young men, was over- 
powered, but would not yield nor fly, but plying his 
sword, and declaring that he was Marcus Cato and 
Marcus Cato's son, fell dead upon the many enemies 
whom he had slain. The bravest of the rest fell 
also, risking their lives in defence of Brutus. 

L. Now,there was a certain Lucilius, a brave man, 
among the comrades of Brutus? This man, seeing 
some barbarian horsemen ignoring all others in their 
pursuit and riding impetuously after Brutus, deter- 
mined at the risk of his life to stop them. So falling 
behind a little, he told them that he was Brutus. 
The Barbarians believed him because he asked them 
to conduct him to Antony, pretending to be afraid of 
Octavius but to have no fear of Antony. They were 
delighted with their unexpected prize, and thinking 
themselves amazingly fortunate, led Lucilius along in 
the darkness which had now fallen, after sending 
ahead some messengers to Antony. Antony himself 
was pleased, of course, and set out to meet the 
escort, and all the rest also who learned that Brutus 
was being brought in alive flocked together, some 
thinking him to be pitied for his misfortune, others 
that he was unworthy of his fame in thus allowing 
his love of life to make him a prey of Barbarians. 
When they were near, however, Antony paused, at a 
loss to know how he ought to receive Brutus; but 
Lucilius, as he was brought forward, said with great 
boldness: * Marcus Brutus, O Antony, no foe has 
taken or can take; may fortune not so far prevail 
over virtue! Nay, he will be found living, or possibly 
even lying dead as becomes him. It is by cheating 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, lxxiii. 3. 
2 Cf. Antony, lxix, 1 
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these soldiers of thine that I am come, and ] am 
ready to suffer for it any fatal penalty." "When 
Lucilius had thus spoken and all were in amaze- 
ment, Antony turned to his conductors and said: 
“I suppose, my fellow soldiers, you are vexed at 
your mistake and think that you have been flouted; 
but be assured that you have taken a better prey 
than that you sought. For you sought an enemy, 
but you come bringing me a friend. Since, by the 
gods, I know not how I could have treated Brutus, 
had he come into my hands alive; but such men as 
this I would have my friends rather than my ene- 
mies." With these words he embraced Lucilius, and 
for the time being put him in charge of one of his 
friends, but ever afterwards found in him a sure and 
trusty helper. 

LI. But Brutus, after crossing a brook which ran 
among trees and had precipitous banks, would go no 
further, since it was already dark, but sat down in a 
hollow place with a great rock in front of it, having 
a few officers and friends about him. First, he turned 
his eyes to the heavens, which were studded with 
stars, and recited two verses, one of which Volumnius 
has recorded :— 


“O Zeus, do not forget the author of these ills!” 1 


the other Volumnius says he has forgotten. Then, 
after a little, he called the name of each of his 
comrades who had fallen in the battle to defend him, 
groaning most heavily at the mention of Flavius and 
Labeo. Labeo was his legate,? and Flavius his chief 
of engineers. At this point, someone who was thirsty 
himself and saw that Brutus was thirsty too, took a 
! Euripides, Medeia, 334 (Kirchhoff). 
* Cf. chapter xii. 3 ff. 
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helmet and ran down to the river. Then a noise fell 
upon their ears from the opposite direction, and Vo- 
lumnius went forth to reconnoitre, and with him 
Dardanus his shield-bearer. After a little while, 
however, they returned, and asked about the water 
to drink. Whereupon, with a very expressive smile, 
Brutus said to Volumnius: “It is drunk up; but 
another draught shall be fetched for you." Then the 
same man who had brought the first was sent for 
more, but he ran the risk of being captured by the 
enemy, was wounded, and with difficulty came off 
safe. Now, since Brutus conjectured that not many 
of his men had been killed in the battle, Statyllius! 
promised him that after cutting his way through the 
enemy (there was no other way), he would recon- 
noitre the: camp, raise a blazing torch if he found 
things there in safety, and then. come back to him. 
Accordingly, the blazing torch was raised, since 
Statyllius succeeded in reaching the camp; but 
after a long time had passed and he did not return, 
Brutus said: “If Statyllius is alive, he will come 
back." But it so happened that he fell in with the 
enemy on his way back, and was slain. 

LII. As the night advanced, Brutus turned, just 
as he sat, towards his servant Cleitus, and talked 
with him. And when Cleitus wept and made no 
answer, Brutus next drew Dardanus his shield-bearer 
aside and had some private conversation with him. 
Finally, he spoke to Volumnius himself in Greek, 
reminding him of their student life, and begged him 
to grasp his sword with him and help him drive home 
the blow. And when Volumnius refused, and the 
rest likewise, and some one said they must not tarry 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, lxv. 4 £.; lxxiii. 4. 
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but fly, Brutus rose and said : “ By all means must we 
fly ; not with our feet, however, but with our hands.” 
Then, after clasping each by the hand, with a very 
cheerful countenance he said he rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy that not one of his friends had proved 
false to him, and as for Fortune, he blamed her only 
for his country’s sake; himself he regarded as more 
to be envied than his conquerors, not yesterday and 
the day before merely, but even now, since he was 
leaving behind him a reputation for virtue, which 
those who surpassed in arms or wealth would not 
do; since the world would believe that base and 
unjust men who put to death the good and just were 
unfit to rule. Then, after earnestly entreating them 
to save themselves, he withdrew a little way in the 
company of two or three friends, among whom was 
Strato, who had been his intimate since they studied 
rhetoric together. This man he placed nearest to 
himself, and then, grasping with both hands the hilt 
of his naked sword, he fell upon it and died. Some, 
however, say that it was not Brutus himself, but 
Strato, who at his very urgent request, and with 
averted eyes, held the sword in front of him, upon 
which he fell with such force that it passed quite 
through his breast and brought him instant death.! 

LIII. As for this Strato, Messala, the comrade of 
Brutus, after a reconciliation with Octavius, once 
found occasion to introduce him to his new master, 
and said, with a burst of tears: * This is the man, 
O Caesar, who did the last kind office for my dear 
Brutus." Accordingly, Strato was kindly received 
by Octavius, who, in his subsequent labours, and 


1 The battles at Philippi occurred in 49 B.0., and Rrutus 
was forty-three years of age when he died. 
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especially at the battle of Actium, found him, as 
well as other Greeks, a brave partisan. And it is 
said that Messala himself was once praised by 
Octavius because, though at Philippi he had been 
most hostile to him and Antony for the sake of 
Brutus, at Actium he had been a most zealous ad- 
herent of his; whereupon Messala said: * Indeed, 
O Caesar, I have ever been on the better and juster 
side." 

When Antony found Brutus lying dead, he ordered 
the body to be wrapped in the most costly of his own 
robes, and afterwards, on hearing that the robe had 
been stolen, put the thief to death. The ashes of 
Brutus he sent home to his mother Servilia.! As for 
Porcia, the wife of Brutus, Nicolaüs the philosopher, 
as well as Valerius Maximus,? relates that she now 
desired to die, but was opposed by all her friends, 
who kept strict watch upon her; wherefore she 
snatched up live coals from the fire, swallowed them, 
kept her mouth fast closed, and thus made away 
with herself. And yet there is extant a letter of 
Brutus to his friends in which he chides them with 
regard to Porcia and laments her fate, because she 
was neglected by them and therefore driven bv 
illness to prefer death to life. It would seem, then, 
that Nicolaiis was mistaken in the time of her death, 
since her distemper, her love for Brutus, and the 
manner of her death, are also indicated in the letter, 
if, indeed, it is a genuine one. 


1 Suetonius (Divus Augustus, 13) says that the head of 
Brutus was sent to Rome to be thrown at the feet of Caesar's 
statue, 2 De factis mem. iv. 6, 5. 
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I. We see, therefore, that both men had many 
noble traits, and especially that they rose to the 
greatest heights from the most inconsiderable be- 
ginnings; but this is most to the credit of Dion. 
For he had no one to dispute his eminence, as Brutus 
had in Cassius, a man whose virtue and fame did 
not inspire confidence in like degree, but who, by 
reason of his boldness, ability, and efficiency, con- 
tributed no less than Brutus did to the war; indeed, 
some attribute to him the origin of the whole enter- 
prise, declaring that he took the lead in the plot 
against Caesar when Brutus was passive. Dion, how- 
ever, appears to have acquired by his own efforts, 
not only arms and vessels and a military force, but 
also friends and co-workers for his enterprise. How- 
ever, Dion did not, like Brutus, win wealth and power 
from the course of the war itself, nay, he contributed 
his own wealth for the war, expending in behalf 
of the liberty of his countrymen those resources 
which supported him in his exile. And further, it 
was not safe for Brutus and Cassius to keep quiet 
after their banishment from Rome, but since they 
were condemned to death and pursued, it was of 
necessity that they resorted to war; and in commit- 
ting their persons to the protection of their arms they 
incurred danger in their own behalf rather than in 
behalf of their countrymen ; whereas Dion was living 
with greater confidence and pleasure in his banish- 
ment than the tyrant who banished him, and yet of 
his own accord he hazarded a peril so great in order 
to save Sicily. 
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II. And verily it was not a like thing for Syracuse 
to be rid of Dionysius and Rome of Caesar. For 
Dionysius was even an avowed tyrant, and filled 
Sicily with countless ills; whereas the rule of Caesar, 
although during its establishment it gave no little 
trouble to its opponents, still, after they had been 
overpowered and had accepted it, they saw that it 
was a tyranny only in name and appearance, and no 
cruel or tyrannical act was authorized by it; nay, it 
was plain that the ills of the state required a mon- 
archy, and that Caesar, like a most gentle physician, 
had been assigned to them by Heaven itself. There- 
fore the Roman people felt at once a yearning for 
Caesar, and in consequence became harsh and im. 
placable towards his murderers; whereas Dion, for 
letting Dionysius escape from Syracuse, and for not 
demolishing the tomb of the former tyrant, was held 
most culpable by his countrymen. 

III. Next, as regards their actual military achieve- 
ments, Dion was a consummate general; where he 
himself made the plans, he achieved the best results, 
and where failure was due to others, he restored and 
bettered the situation. Brutus, on the other hand, 
as it seems, was unwise in entering upon the last 
supreme struggle, and when he was "defeated. could 
not find a way to restore his cause, but gave up and 
abandoned his hopes, not even facing adverse fortune 
with as much resolution as Pompey, and that too 
although on land he had much ground for confidence 
left in his troops, and with his fleet was secure inaster 
of all the sea. 

Moreover, the gravest charge which is brought 
against Brutus, namely, that although his life was 
spared by the kindness of Caesar, together with the 
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lives of all the fellow captives for whom he wished 
to intercede, and although Caesar held him a friend 
and honoured him above many, he struck down his 
preserver with his own hand,—this charge no one can 
bring against Dion. On the contrary, while he was 
a courtier and friend of Dionysius, he tried to set 
the state in order and help in preserving it; but 
when he had been banished from his country, wronged 
as a husband, and deprived of his property, he openly 
resorted to a war that was lawful and just. Or does 
this argument reverse itself at once? For that which 
redounds to the praise of both men is their hostility 
to tyrants and hatred of their baseness, and this is 
disinterested and sincere in the case of Brutus, since 
without any private grievance against Caesar he risked 
his life for the common liberty; whereas, had not 
Dion himself been mistreated, he would not have 
gone to war. And this is made manifest by the letters 
of Plato, from which it is clear that Dion did not 
revolt, but was cast out from the tyranny, and there- 
fore overthrew Dionysius. Still further, it was the 
public good that made Brutus a friend even to Pompey, 
who was his foe, and an enemy to Caesar, since he 
determined both hatred and friendship by justice 
alone; Dion, on the other hand, gave Dionysius 
much support in order to win his favour, when he 
was secure in his confidence, and when he was dis- 
credited by him, it was to gratify anger that he went 
to war. Therefore Dion was not trusted even by all 
his friends, who felt that after removing Dionysius 
he might secure the government for himself, enticing 
his countrymen along by some milder name than that 
of tyranny ; but the enemies of Brutus were wont to 
say that of all the conspirators against Caesar he 
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alone had one aim from first to last, namely the re- 
storation to the Romans of their ancient form of 
government. 

IV. However, apart from these considerations, the 
struggle against Dionysius was surely unlike that 
against Caesar. For Dionysius must have been de- 
spised by every one of his associates, devoted as he 
was to wine, dice, and women ; but to plan the over- 
throw of Caesar, and not to fear the ability, power, 
and good fortune of the man whose very name robbed 
the kings of Parthia and India of their sleep, be- 
tokened an extraordinary spirit, and one which fear 
could never induce to remit its lofty purposes. 
Therefore Dion had only to be seen in Sicily, and 
many thousands joined him in attacking Dionysius ; 
whereas the fame of Caesar, even after he had fallen, 
supported his friends, and his name raised the help- 
less boy who adopted it to be at once the foremost 
Roman, and he wore it as a charm against the power 
and hatred of Antony. 

But should it be objected that Dion cast out the 
tyrant only after great struggles, while Brutus slew 
Caesar unarmed and unguarded, this very circum- 
stance was a result of the highest ability and gene- 
ralship, namely, that a man enveloped in such great 
power should be taken unarmed and unguarded. For 
not on a sudden, nor alone, or with a few helpers 
only, did he fall upon him and slay him, nay, his 
plan was long in forming, and his attack was made 
with many helpers, not one of whom proved false to 
him. For either he chose out at once the best men, 
or his choice of them before others, and his confi- 
dence in them, made them good. But Dion either 
chose unwisely and entrusted himself to bad men, 
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or else treated the men of his choice so as to turn 
them from good to bad, neither of which mistakes 
a prudent man ought to make. And in fact Plato 
censures him for choosing such friends as proved his 
ruin. 

V. Further, no one arose to avenge Dion’s death ; 
but in the case of Brutus, Antony, an enemy, gave 
him illustrious burial, and Octavius, an enemy, actu- 
ally took care to preserve his honours. For a bronze 
statue of him stood in Mediolanum in Cisalpine Gaul. 
This statue, at a later time, Octavius noticed as he 
passed by, for it was a good likeness and an artistic 
piece of work; then stopping, after a little, in the 
hearing of many he summoned the magistrates and 
declared that he had caught their city violating its 
treaty and harbouring an enemy of his. At first, 
then, as was natural, they denied it, and looked at 
one another in perplexity, not knowing what he 
meant. Then Octavius, turning to the statue and 
knitting his brows, said : “Well, is not this an enemy 
of mine who stands here?" At this, the magistrates 
were still more dumbfounded and held their peace. 
But Octavius, with a smile, praised the Gauls because 
they were true to their friends even in adversity, 
and gave orders that the statue should remain where 
it was. 
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Qe), hed: Tí rovrov xápua uettov dv Xáflois, 


kal? mpòs érravopÜcautv 700v évepyotepov; Anpó- 
kpvros pev yap evyecOat doi dev mws eUXOy- 
xov eióoAov Tuyydvwpev kal Tà aipóvXa Kal Ta 
XpucTà puüXXov "uiv éx tod TepiéyovTos Ù Ta 
haña xai rà cxaià ocupdépyntat, Xóyov oir 
arnOn kai mpos dTepávrovs éxdépovra derordac- 
povias eis diXocodíav karafBáNNewv: Hels Sè TH 
Tep thy iaTopiav SiatpiBh kai THs pads Tfj 

1 uol with Bekker, after Stephanus and Reiske: uol uv, 


2 nal supplied by Sintenis, after Schaefer; Bekker sup- 
plies 4. 
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I secan the writing of my * Lives" for the sake 
of others, but I find that I am continuing the work 
and delighting in it now for my own sake also, using 
history as a mirror and endeavouring in a manner 
to fashion and adorn my life in conformity with the 
virtues therein depicted. Forthe result is like nothing 
else than daily living and associating together, when 
I receive and welcome each subject of my history in 
turn as my guest, so to speak, and observe carefully 
* how large he was and of what mien," ! and select 
from his career what is most important and most 
beautiful to know. - 


* And oh! what greater joy than this canst thou 
obtain," ? 


and more efficacious for moral improvement?  De- 
mocritus says we ought to pray that we may be 
visited by phantoms which are propitious, and that 
from out the cireumambient air such only may en- 
counter us as are agreeable to our natures and good, 
rather than those which are perverse and bad, there- 
by intruding into philosophy a doctrine which is not - 
true, and which leads astray into boundless supersti- 
tions. But in my own case, the study of history and 
the familiarity with it which my writing produces, 
1 As Priam admired Achilles, Iliad, xxiv. 630. 


2 An iambic trimeter from the Tympanistae of Sophocles 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag ?, p. 270). 
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3 b M bi 3 ? 4 bl z 
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ToÜvra Tay Xvpakovoiíev Nucaiov éfeXAáaoas, 
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enables me, since [ always cherish in my soul the 
records of the noblest and most estimable characters, 
to repel and put far from me whatever base, malicious, 
or ignoble suggestion my enforced associations may 
intrude upon me, calmly and dispassionately turning 
my thoughts away from them to the fairest of my 
examples. Among these were Timoleon the Corin- 
thian and Aemilius Paulus, whose Lives I have now 
undertaken to lay before my readers; the men were 
alike not only in the good principles which they 
adopted, but also in the good fortune which they 
enjoyed in their conduct of affairs, and they wih 
make it hard for my readers to decide whether the 
greatest of their successful achievements were due 
to their good fortune or their wisdom.! 

I. The state of affairs in Syracuse, before the ex- 
pedition of Timoleon into Sicily, was as follows. 
After Dion had driven out Dionysius the tyrant, he 
was at once treacherously slain,? and those who had 
helped him to free Syracuse were divided among 
themselves. The city, therefore, was continually ex- 
changing one tyrant for another, and owing to a 
multitude of ills was almost abandoned, while as for 
the rest of Sicily, part of it was ruined and already 
wholly without inhabitants by reason of the wars, 
and most of the cities were occupied by Barbarians 
of mixed races and soldiers out of employment, who 
readily consented to the successive changes in the 
despotic power. At last Dionysius, in the tenth 
year of his exile,’ collected mercenaries, drove out 
Nisaeus, who was at that time master of Syracuse, 

1 In the MSS. this Introduction stands as the first chapter 
of the Aemilius Paulus. 

2 See the Dion, chapter lvii. This was in 354 B.C. 


3 346 B.C. 
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avéraBe TÀ Tpáypata Taney «al «aÜewr Ti ket 
TUPAVVOS e£ àpxfs, mapahoyws Lèv wird pikpüs 
Suvdpews THY peyia qv TÓV TOTO0TE tupavvidcy 
amoréaas, Tmapahoywrepov o atis ék puyasos 
«ai Tamewvoo TOV exBarovtov KUpLos yevouevos. 
oi uev obv brropelvavres éy Tf TAL TOV Zupa- 
Koucioy edovAcvoy oUT dXXa CTTLELKEL Tupávv 
Kal TOTE TAVTÁTATW DT avupopõv åmnyptw- 
évo Thv rpuxny, ot 6€ BéXrio Tor Kal yvwpipeo- 
Tato. mpos "leérnv tparévtes tov ÓvvaeTevovra 
TO» Acovtivey  émérpeyav avtovs ékeívo ral 
oTpaTnyov eiXovro TOU TroXéuov, BeXrie uv où- 
Bevós Óvra TOV OuoXoyovuéves Tvpávvov, érépav 
Ò ove éxovTes àmog pori, kal TLOTEÓÝTAVTES 
Lupaxovow TO yévos övi Kal keetTnuévo OUvaguv 
átıópayov TpÒS Tov TÚpavvov, 

II. 'Év TOUT òè Kapynõoviwv oTOhy peyaro 
Tapayevonévwv ets SukeAav «ai TOÍS Wpayyacty 
éTraLopovpévov poBnbevtes oi Lixedwrar Tpe- 
c Belay éBovrXovTo méuTew eis THY EXXdóa. Kai 
mapa KopwOiev BonÜcua» aiteiv, où uóvov da 
THY Gvyyéveuav ovd ad’ àv On TOAAAaKLS eùepyé- 
THVTO TloTEvovTEs érelvois, GAA xai kaÜDoXov 
THY TOALY OparTes duXeAeUÜepov Kal puaorTÜpavvov 
obcav Qel, Kal TOY Troy TOUS Tela Tovs «al 
peyio Tous memoXejnkviav oùX bmép nryenovias Kal 
TAcove£ías, arr’ vmép Ths Tay “ENA gvev éhev- 
Oepias. ò è 'I«érgs, äte 075 THS orTpartnyias 
úmóleoiw THY Tupavvida TETON {LEVOS, ov Thv 
Zupaxovoiwv éXevÜeptav, Kpupa pev dn m™pos 
tous Kapyndovious diueidexto, pavepas dé ToUs 
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recovered the power again, and established himself 
as tyrant anew; he had been unaccountably de- 
prived by a small force of the greatest tyranny that 
ever was, and now more unaccountably still he had 
become, from a lowly exile, master of those who 
drove him forth. Accordingly, those of the Syra- 
cusans who remained in the city were the slaves of 
a tyrant who at all times was unreasonable, and 
whose spirit at this time was rendered altogether 
savage by misfortunes, but the best and most dis- 
tinguished of them had recourse to Hicetas the ruler 
of Leontini, put themselves under his protection, 
and chose him their general for the war; not that 
he was better than any acknowledged tyrant, but 
because they had no other refuge, and felt confidence 
in one who was a Syracusan by birth and possessed a 
force that was able to cope with that of Dionysius. 
II. Meanwhile the Carthaginians came with a large 
armament to Sicily and were watching their oppor- 
tunity, and the Sicilian Greeks, in their fright, wished 
to send an embassy to Greece and ask for assistance 
from the Corinthians, not only because they trusted 
them on account of their kinship! and in conse- 
quence of the many benefits they had already re- 
ceived from them, but also in general because they 
saw that the city was always a lover of freedom and 
a hater of tyrants, and had waged the most and 
greatest of her wars, not for supremacy and aggran- 
dizement, but for the liberty of the Greeks. Hicetas, 
however, since he had made a tyranny for himself, and 
not the freedom of Syracuse, his sole object in taking 
the field, had already held secret conferences with the 
Carthaginians; yet openly he commended the plan of 


1 Syracuse was founded by Corinthians in 735 B.c. 
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Xvpaxovatovs érnvet kai tovs srpéo eis eis Ieo- 
movunaov ouvekérrepwpey, ov Bovrdpevos eA etv 
cvppaxíav exeiev, AAN éd», Ómep eixòs jv, ot 


KopivOcor dia Tas "EXXqvucàs TAPAXAS Kal àcXo-. 


Alas ámeimoot Tyv BonGeav, éXsritov páov émt 
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pivOLo,, enoecOar èv del TOV doikiÓov TrOXeov 
kai pardtata THs Lupaxoveiwy eiwOortes, ovdevos 
8 abrovs róre rôv 'EXXqwuküv Kata TUYNY mapev- 
oYAobVTOS, GAN év eipnyn kal aYoNT StdyorTes, 
évndisavto mpobipws Bonbetv.  txrovuévov &è 
oTpATHYOU Kal TOV apYovTwv ypadovTwy xai mpo- 
ÉBaXXouévav tods evdoxipeiv év TH Worker oTrov- 
Oátovras, els êk TOV ToXXÓv àvaaTàs cvópuaocec 
Tiporéovta tov 'Tiuo8ruov, ure vpoatóvra rots 
Kowols ëtt pr édrrides toraúrns yevópevov 1) 
Trpoatpéc eos, àXXà Geod Twos, ws Coucev, eis vobv 
éuBarovros TQ àvÜpeme: rocaíTg kal epi TV 
aipeoty evOds Edapre TÜyns evpevera Kal tais 
áXXats mpafeow emnkorovd nae xápts émixog- 
poUca Tiv dperiy Tov àvópós. 

"Hv pev obv yovéwy émijavàv èv vf Tonet, 
T:noó5uov kai Anpapiortns, piħómartpis dé kal 
Tpáos Q.adepóvros ösa pn ohddpa picoTvparvvos 
eivat Kal picoTrovnpos. év Gà rois mohéuois oT 
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the Syracusans and joined them in sending the em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus, not because he wished that an 
allied force should come from there, but because he 
hoped that if, as was likely, the Corinthians should re- 
fuse their assistance because the disturbed condition 
of Greece kept them busy at home, he might more 
easily turn the control of affairs into the “hands of 
the Carthaginians and use these invaders as allies 
and helpers in a struggle against the Syracusans or 
against Dionysius. This, then, was fully proved a 
little later. 

HI. But when the embassy arrived, the Corinth- 
ians, since they were wont to be ever solicitous for 
their colonial cities and for Syracuse in particular, 
and since by good fortune there was nothing in 
Greece at that time to disturb them, but they were 
enjoying peace and leisure, voted readily to give the 
assistance desired. And while they were seeking 
for a commander, and the magistrates were writing 
down the names of those in the city who were eager 
for the honour and proposing them for election, one 
of the common people rose to his feet and nominated 
Timoleon the son of Timodemus, although he no 
longer took part in publie business, and had no ex- 
pectation or purpose of doing so ; but some god, as 
it would seem, put it into the man’s mind to nominate 
him, such was the kindliness of Fortune that shone 
forth at once upon his election, and such the grace 
that attended his subsequent actions and adorned 
his virtues. 

He was born of parents who were illustrious in 
the city, Timodemus and Demariste, and he was a 
lover of his country and exceedingly gentle, except 
as he was a hater of tyrants and of base men. As 
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Karas Kal opas ékékparo Tv hiaw TTE TON- 
ANV uev ev véo avveaitv, ovK éXárTo O6 ynpàvros 
avdpeiav énupaiverbat tais T pateat. ader pov 
eiye Tepopavny, Trpea BuTEpor, ovdev avTÓ Tpos- 
ÓJLOLOV, GX’ eum AnKTOY Kat Bieb Üapuévov ë Epwtt 
povapxias bro prov paúrwv Kal Eévwv otpa- 
TiO TLKOV QEL mepi avrov dyer, Exe TL OokoÜvTa 
parySaiov êv Tats oTpareats Kat piroxivduvor. 
@ kai TOUS TONLTAS T poo aryopevos T àvip TONE- 
pus Kal paa Trjpuos ol ýyepoviðv érárrero. 
Kal Tpòs TavTa Teporéor avTQ ouvipyet, TÒ pep 
3 
åpapTýuarta Tavrámagty &mokpbm ay Ù pup 
patver Car Tov, à © h $c é£éDepev áo veia 
KaTaKkoopav kal cvvav£ov. 

IV. ’Ev òè Tfj "pos , Apyelovs Kal Krewvatous 
paxn TOV KopivOiav | 0 pev Teporeov éTuxev ev 
Tois óT Maus rera'yuévos, Tov Gà Tipodavyy tav 
inméwv yoúpevov xatarapBdvet rivõvvos oos. 
o yap imTos aVTÒV dmeceiaaro TANYA TepLT ea ov 
eis TOUS TroAeuiovs, Kal TOY éraípov oL pev ev Os 
éoxopriabnoay poinbevres, at 6é TapapelvavTes 
OXCyoL 7 pos TOXXoUs paxópevot XaAMETÕS avtet- 
yov. Ws 00v O Teporewr Katetve TÓ cup BeBnxos, 
Ópój.Q mpotBonOnaas kai Tv da míóa TOÜ Truo- 
pdvous KELLEVOU TrpoÜép.evos, Kab TON uèv 
axovtiopaTa, Tornas òè TANYAS èr XEtpos avasde- 
Edpevos els TO apa kal Tà ma, pós éócaro 
TOUS ToAepbous Kal dséowoe TOV dded gov. 

Ere Ò ot Kopivhior dedidTes p3) madorev ola 
ral TpóTepov UTÓ TOY TUL LÁ XV aToflaXóvres 
Thv Tow, endicavto tpépev Eévovs Terpa- 
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a soldier his nature was so well and evenly attempered 
that great sagacity was manifested in the exploits of 
his youth, and no less bravery in those of his old 
age. He had a brother Timophanes, older than he, 
and not at all like him, but headstrong and filled 
with a ruinous passion for absolute power by worth- 
less friends and foreign military adventurers who 
were ever about him, and having the reputation of 
being rather impetuous and fond of danger in mili- 
tary service. Therefore he won followers among the 
citizens and as an efficient warrior was given posts of 
high command. And Timoleon aided him in obtain- 
ing these, trying to conceal his mistakes altogether 
or to make them seem trifling, and embellishing and 
enhancing his good natural qualities. 

IV. In the battle fought by the Corinthians against 
the Argives and Cleonaeans,! Timoleon was stationed 
among tbe men-at-arms, and Timophanes, who com- 
manded the cavalry, was overtaken by extreme peril. 
For his horse was wounded and threw him in among 
the enemy, and of his comrades, some scattered in 
panic flight, while the few who remained fought 
against great numbers and were with difficulty hold- 
ing their ground. Accordingly, when Timoleon saw 
what had happened, he came running to the help of 
Timophanes and held his shield over him as he lay 
on the ground, and after receiving many javelins and 
many hand to hand blows upon his person and his 
armour, at last succeeded in repulsing the enemy 
and saving his brother. 

After this, the Corinthians, fearing lest they should 
suffer a second loss of their city through the treachery 
of their allies,?? voted to maintain four hundred mer- 

1 Perhaps between 368 and 366 B.c. 

? As they had at the hands of the Argives in 393 s.c. 
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lA 
koatove Kal rovrov dpyovTa Tipopavyy ratéoTtn- 
e N ^ ^ bj , e * > jJ 
cav, 6 6 Tov kaXQv Kal Sikaiwy brepid@v euÜvs 
? / 9 kd ld ^ , e 3 [4 ^ 
émépaivev E àv TrotnaeTat THY roiv Up avrà, 
Kal cvXvoUs dveXav dkpirovs TOY TPOTwY TOAL- 
^ N , 
Tov avédertev autòs éavróv túpavvov, Bapéws hé- 
pov ó Tiporéwy, cal avpdopàv Toroúuevos EavTod 
Tijv éxeivou Kaxiav, émexetpnoe uév avT@ OraMé- 
yechar kai wapaxadrely ádévra THY paviay Kal 
Svotuyiayv ts ériOupias éxetvns Cntety Tiva TaV 
uaptypévov éravopOwaow mpdos Tovs ToAtTas, 
, 
dmwcapévov Ò éxeivou kal xaradporjcavros, 
ef X ^ ^ 3 / > , 
oUTw TaparaBwv tov pev oixeiwy AicXUXov, 
aderpov övra tis Tipodavovs yuvatxes, Tov 6€ 
piov tov paver ôv Xárvpov uév GOeómoymos, 
» M ; 
"Eqopos òè xai 'Tíuatos "OpÜaryópav dvopafovor, 
s M e H I 7 LÀ 3 7 ma 
xai Siarim@v huépas driryas addis avéBn mpós 
M ? Li ^ 
Tov abdeAdov' Kal TepiaTávTes avtov oi cpeis 
ld , A ^ $ a 
kaBucérevoy aXXa vuv ye Xptaapevov Neto 
ueraBaXéo0aa. tod 866 Tipoddvous mpatov pèv 
avTOV KATAYEAÕVTOS, érevra O6 mpós pyy xpe- 
4 e 
pouévov kai yaħemaivovros, o uev Tiyporéwy amo- 
, A ^ g 
xopncas pguepüv avtod xai ovykaħvyrápevos 
e , ~ 
eiotýeei Oaxpvwrv, ékelvo, Oe rà Ein omaodápevot 
iJ 
TaX» Stapbeipovory avrov. 
Ye A / 
V. Tis ôè mpdfees 8:aBomÜelo ns of pèv Kpd- 
a , 
Tio TO. TOV. KopwÜicev érnvovy tv jucorrovnpíav 
bS , ^ 
Kat peyarowuxtay ToU TiuoXéovros, dT YpnoTós 
A ~ [4 ^ 
wv kai bidoixevos Guws Tr» marpiða Tis oikias 
A h Y N r ^ 
«ai TO Kadov kai Sixatoy mpoeTtipnoe TOU cup- 
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cenaries, and put Timophanes in command of them; 
but he, without regard for honour and justice, at once 
took measures to bring the city under his own power, 
and after putting to death without a trial great 


numbers of the leading citizens, declared himself 


tyrant. Atthis, Timoleon was greatly distressed, and 
considering his brother's baseness to be his own mis- 
fortune, he attempted to reason with him and exhort 
him to renounce that unfortunate and mad ambition of 
his and seek to make some amends for his transgres- 
sions against his fellow citizens. But when his brother 
rejected his appeals with scorn, he took his kinsman 
Aeschylus, who was a brother of the wife of Timo- 
phanes, and his friend the seer whose name, accord- 
ing to Theopompus, was Satyrus, but according to 
Ephorus and Timaeus, Orthagoras, and after waiting 
a few days went up again to his brother; and the 
three, surrounding him, besought him even now to 
listen to reason and change his mind. But Timo- 
phanes first mocked them, and then lost his temper 
and was violent, whereupon Timoleon withdrew a 
little space from him and stood weeping with muffled 
head, while the other two, drawing their swords, 
speedily despatched him.! 

V. The deed having been noised abroad, the most 
influential Corinthians applauded Timoleon for his 
hatred of baseness and greatness of soul, in that, 
although a kindly man and fond of his family, he 
had nevertheless set his country before his family, 
and honour and justice before expediency; for when 


! Diodorus (xvi. 65, 4) says that Timoleon slew his brother 
with his own hand in the market place; Nepos (Timoleon, 
i. 4) supports Plutarch's account, though with differing 
details. 
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déporros, apiatevovta uév vbmép THs MaTpioos 
Stacwoas Tov aderdov, émiBovXevcavra 86 aÙTh 
xal KkatadovAwodpevoy amoxteivas. oi O6 py 
8vvdápevo, Chv"év vf) Onuokparía xal mpòs Tovs 
Suvdotas dmoflAémew eie 0Tec TO uiv Üaváro 
ToU Tvpávvov TpoceTroLoDYTO xaipetw, Tov 86 Tipo- 
Aéovra. XotGopoüvres ws àceffés é£eupyaouévov Kal 
uva wdes Epyor eis GOupiav mepiéorroav. emel Oe 
kal Thv pntépa OvadQopetv mvÂópevoşs kal davas 
ve devas kai karápas ém avTOv apacbat dpixo- 
des. €Bddule TapapvOnodpevos, 7) è vrpocióetv 
oby vméuewe Tv div, àXXà THY oikíav dmé- 
KNELTE, TOTE Ô) Tavrámao. TEPiAVTIOS ryevopevos 
kal cvvrapaxÜcis THY Stavocay ppoe uév ws 
StapOepay éavróv dméyeoÜa, tpodis, rÀv Oe 
dirov ov Tepiió0vrOv, GXXà mácav Sénow Kat 
Taoav avayxny mpoocveykauévov éyvo Env rab’ 
€avTov, ÈK ygécov ryevópevos* Kal MOMTELAV per 
ü&macav apie, rovs è mpwrovs wpóvovs ovdé 
KATUSY eis TOALY, GAN áónpovàv Kat TWAAVOpEvos 
èv rots épnuotatas Tov aypav &érpiflev. 

VI. Ores ai pices, àv py BeSarornta kai 
pounv èr Xóyov kal dirocodias mpooXáfmotw 
émi tas mpáteis, ceíovrau Kal mapadoépovras 
patios tro vOv TrvXOvrOv Émvaívov xai Yroywr, 
éxkpovoueva, TOv oikelwv hoytcpav. Set yap oU 
póvov, ws oie, THY "rpüfuw xaXov elvat kai 
Sixatav, &XXà Kal tip Sokav, ad’ Hs mpárreras, 
nóvtuov kai àperám ToTOvV, va mpdTT@pev Soxt- 
nácavres, unà. óomep oi ALYVOL TA TAYTA TOV 
éSecpatav ó£vrárg Ovokovres émiÜvpia ráywo Ta 
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his brother was fighting valiantly for his country, 
Timoleon had saved his life, but after he had plotted 
against her and enslaved her, Timoleon had slain 
him. However, those who were unable to live in 
a democracy and were accustomed to pay court to 
men in power, while they pretended to rejoice at 
the death of the tyrant, still, by their abuse of Ti- 
moleon as the perpetrator of an impious and abomin- 
able deed, drove him into despondency. And now 
he learned that his mother was angry with him 
and uttered dreadful reproaches and fearful impreca- 
tions against him, and went to plead his cause with 
her; but she could not endure to see his face, and 
closed her house against him. Then indeed he 
became altogether a prey to grief and disordered 
in mind, and determined to starve himself to death ; 
but his friends would not suffer this, and brought all 
manner of entreaty and constraint to bear upon him, 
so that he made up his mind to live by himself, apart 
from the world. So he gave up all public life, and 
for a long while did not even return to the city, but 
spent his time wandering in great distress of mind 
among the most desolate parts of the country. 

VI. So true is it that the purposes of men, unless 
they acquire firmness and strength from reason and 
philosophy for the activities of life, are unsettled and 
easily carried away by casual praise and blame, being 
forced out of their native reckonings. For it would 
seem that not only our action must be noble and 
just, but the conviction also from which our action 
springs must be abiding and unchangeable, in order 
that we may be satisfied with what we are about to do, 
and that mere weakness may not make us dejected 
over actions which have once been accomplished, when 
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Svoyepaivovaw éuTrAncOévtes, ows Tjueis ert 
rais mpaéeat avvreAeoÜeiaais Abvpadper dv acbé- 
ve.av aTropapaivopéevns THs TOU KaXOU davtacias. 
ala xpàv yàp 7 perávoia more kai TÒ KANOS TE- 
Tpayuévov, 5 8 eE émio ijs ópunpévn kai No- 
yio ob mpoalpecis ovd adv mraicwaw ai mpagers 
peTaBdrrctar. 610 Paxiwr pèv ò ` AOnvaios rots 
tro Aewo Üévovs mpatTopévors evavtiwbeis, ered) 
«aTopÜoÜv éketvos edonet Kat Ovovras wpa Kat 
peyaħavyovpévovs 7f rikm TOUS "Aqvaíovs, elev 
ws édo/Xero dv abrQ tabdra piv mpaxOivat, 
BeBovrciabar & exeivas shodpotepov È ApiaTe- 
dys o Aoxpós, eig àv TOv llXárevos éraípov, 
aiíroDvTos uév avTOv yuvaixa Atovuciou Tov Trpe- 
avrépov piav rv Üvyarépov, Tiv àv čpn vekpàv 
idety THY KOPHY 7) TUpavY@ cvvotkoUcav, aTOKTEL- 
vavtos 66 Tovs Taidas abToÜ per OdAYOV xpóvov 
tov Atovuciov kal mvÜouévov Tpós Üfpi ei Tw 
avtny éts yvoumv Eyor Tepl THs éxddcews TOY 
Ouyatépwy, amexpivato Tos pev *yeyevnpévots 
AvmetaÜat, Trois Ó elpnuevors uù) peTapércoOar. 
taŭra pev ouv tows peifovos xai TeXeworépas 
GpeTHS ETTU. 

VII. To ôè Tiporéortos émi trois wempaypévots 
malos, elt oixtos Tv ToD teOvnxdtos eire Tis 
p«Tpós aides, ottw xaTékkace kai c vvérpurev 
aUToÜ thy Sidvorav wot eixooe ayeddyv érÓv 
O.ayevouévov poe pas érriiavots pnd ToALTLKIS 
divacOat mpdtews. avayopevOévtos ovv avrob, 
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the fair vision of the Good fades away ; just as gluttons 
wbo devour cloying viands with the keenest appetite 
are very soon sated and then disgusted with them. 
For repentance makes even the noble action base; 
whereas the choice which springs from a wise and un- 
derstanding calculation does not change, even though 
its results are unsuccessful. For this reason Phocion 
the Athenian,! after having opposed the activities of 
Leosthenes, when Leosthenes was thought to be 
successful and the Athenians were seen sacrificing 
and exulting over the victory,? said he could have 
wished that the achievement were his own, but was 
glad that he counselled as he did. And with more 
force Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato's com- 
panions, when Dionysius the Elder asked him for 
one of his daughters in marriage, said he would be 
more pleased to see the maid dead than living with 
a tyrant ; and when, after a little while, Dionysius put 
his children to death and then asked him insultingly 
whether he was still of the same mind about giving 
his daughters in marriage, answered that he was 
afflicted by what had been done, but did not repent 
him of what had been said. Such utterances as 
these, then, betoken perhaps a larger and more 
consummate virtue. 

VII. But the grief of Timoleon over what had 
been done, whether it was due to pity for his dead 
brother or to reverence for his mother, so shattered 
and confounded his mental powers that almost twenty 
years passed without his setting his hand to a single 
conspicuous or public enterprise. Accordingly, when 

1 See the Phocion, xxiii. 4. 

? Won by the allied Greeks under Leosthenes over Anti- 


pater of Macedonia, in 323 Bo. The victory was soon 
followed by the defeat of the Greeks at Crannon. 
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«al To) Sypov m poBójos deEapévov xal Xepo- 
Tov/jc avTos, avacTas Tyrexretdns Ò ToTe kal 
Suvduet kal Gófg mpwrevav év TH TÓXet, mape- 
KaNEL TO Teporéovta Trepi TAs mpagers dyaBov 
avopa eivat «al yevvaiov. “ "Av pev yep, én, 
“Karas ayovion, TUpavvoy ávppukévau Gófopev, 
dv 86 gatras, aderpov. á 

IIapacsevabouévov. 66 tod Trpordéovtos tov 
éem Novy Kab TTPATLØÓTAS g VváyovTos, exopiaOn 
ypánpara Tpòs TOUS KopevOious Tap "Iw«érov 
pnvuovra THY peta Borny avToD kai T poSoaíav. 
Gs yap Táwic Ta Tovs Tpéa eus e£érepve, TOÍS 

apxndovious 7 poo Dé pevos dvapavdoy émpaTTe 
uer ékeivay Gros Atovvatov éxBarov Xvpakov- 
cv avtTos ÉcTaL TUpavvos. Kal Sedoikas py 
mpotepov édOovans èx KopívÜov duvapews xal 
cTpaTwyoÜ Siadvywow ai mpá£eis adtov, érep- 
ev ému TONAL TOUS Kopuw6tots $pdtovcav Os 
ovdev Oéov Tpáyuara kai óamávas EXEN avtovs 
mAéovras eig 3ukeAtav kal civduvevorTas, AANOS 
te kai Kapynõoriwv ámayopevóvrov ral mapa- 
durarTouévwy vavoi modais Tov cTÓXOV, ods 
avrós avayKacbels éxeivov Bpadvvevtwy mori- 
gato cuppdyous ÉTi Tov TÜpavvov. TovTwr bé 
TOY ypaupáTov AvayvoaOévrov, ei Kab TLS "mios 
elye Tpótepov TOV Ropu6tov T™pos TÙY orpatetay, 
TOTE TAVTAS 7) ™ pos tov ‘Inérny ò óp'y?) mra pdEvvev, 
ÖTE avyyopnyĵoat mpobúpws TQ Tiporéovte kai 
cuj TAapackevácat TOV éxmrXovv. 

VIII. ,l'evouévov 06 TOV veOv eTOL LOY, kal TOÍS 
GTpa.TLÓTQLs ov ébet TropiaÜévrov, ai pev téperar 
77s Kopns övap otav iO0eiv tas Beds mpas 
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he had been nominated general, and the people had 
readily approved of it and given him their votes, 
Telecleides, who was at that time the foremost man 
in the city for reputation and influence, rose up and 
exhorted Timoleon to be a noble and brave man in 
his enterprises. “ For if," said he, “ thou contendest 
successfully, we shall think of thee as a tyrannicide ; 
but if poorly, as a fratricide." 

But while Timoleon was getting ready for his 
voyage and collecting soldiers, a letter was brought 
to the Corinthians from Hicetas which disclosed his 
treacherous change of sides. For as soon as he had 
sent out the embassy, he openly attached himself to 
the Carthaginians and acted with them in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse and become its tyrant 
himself. And fearing lest his opportunities for action 
should escape him if a general and an army came 
from Corinth in advance, he sent a letter to the 
Corinthians telling them that there was no need of 
their putting themselves to the trouble and expense 
of a voyage to Sicily with all its perils, especially 
since the Carthaginians, with whom their delay had 
forced him to make an alliance against the tyrant, 
forbade their expedition and were on the watch for 
it with a large fleet. When this letter had been 
read publicly, if any of the Corinthians had before 
been lukewarm towards the expedition, their wrath 
against Hicetas now incited them all, so that they 
eagerly joined in supplying Timoleon and helping 
him get ready for his voyage. 

VIII. When the fleet was ready, and the soldiers 
provided with what they needed, the priestesses of 
Persephone fancied they saw in their dreams that 
gocdess and her mother making ready for a journey, 
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amoSnulay Twà c'reXXouévas «ai Aeyovcas ws 
Tiporeovre pédXovat cvm hey ets Linear. 610 
xai Tpinpn KATATKEVÁTAVTES lepàv oi Koptvioi 
taiv Ocatv émwvopacav. avtos 8 éxeivos eis 
Aerpovs mopevdels lvoe TQ ÜeQ, kal xara. 
Baívovzos. eis TÓ pavretov avuTov yiverat onpetov. 
èx yap TOV Kpepapévwv àvaÜnudárov Tawia Tis 
dmoppueioa Kab pepopern, otepdvous éyovca xai 
Nixas EMTETOLKIAMEVAS, Teptém ege T) Kepari 
TOD Tiporéovtos, os Boketv abtév id To) Üco0 
otedavovpevov T. Tas mpagers mporéurrea0au. 

Nas òè Kopiw6ias pèv éxcov émrá, Kepkvpatas 
éé duo, Kal THY Sexatny Aeveadiov Tpoo Tapa 
cxovrov, avnyOy. xai vueTos éuBarav eis TO 
Télayos xal mvevpaTe KAX@ xpcopevos éOobev 
aidvidios payévra Tov o)pavóv vmép TIS vEews 
éxyéat TOAD Kai mepipaves Tip. ér b€ TovTOV 
Aapmas apbeica Tails puaotixais éudhepyns xai 
auptapabéouca Tov aùtòv Spopov, y pdMocra 
TAS lraMas éreiyov oi kvflepyfjrat, karéokiy ev. 
oi 6€ uávreis TO Qác ya rois Oveipaot TOV ieper®v 
uaprvpety à Tedatvovzo, xal tàs Ücàs auveharto- 
pévas THS oTpateias mpohaivey E ovpavod To 
céAas"* elvat yap lepav THs Kopns T)v SuxeXiav, 
emel kai Tà mepi THD apmayiy avTott pv OoXo- 
yodor yevéo Pat Kal THY víjrov év Tois yapots 
dvakahuTrnplov abf) Solivar. 

IX. Ta uév ody mapà vOv Gedy obro TOV GTÓ- 
Xov éÜáppvve: xai omevoortes, as! TÒ méAaryos 
dtatrAéovtes, éxopilovTo mapa Thv lraMav. cà 


_ | After this word, Sintenis and Bekker assume a lacuna 
in the text, in which other motives for haste were given. 
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and heard them say that they were going to sail 
with Timoleon to Sicily. Therefore the Corinthians 
equipped a sacred trireme besides, and named it after 
the two goddesses. Furthermore, Timoleon himself 
journeyed to Delphi and sacrificed to the god, and 
as he descended into the place of the oracle, he 
received the following sign. From the votive offer- 
ings suspended there a fillet which had crowns and 
figures of Victory embroidered upon it slipped away 
and fell directly upon the head of Timoleon, so that 
it appeared as if he were being crowned by the god 
and thus sent forth upon his undertaking. 

And now, with seven Corinthian ships, and two 
from Corcyra, and a tenth which the Leucadians 
furnished, he set sail! And at night, after he had 
entered the open sea and was enjoying a favouring 
wind, the heavens seemed to burst open on a sudden 
above his ship, and to pour forth an abundant and 
conspicuous fire. From this a torch lifted itself on 
high, like those which the mystics bear, and running 
along with them on their course, darted down upon 
precisely that part of Italy towards which the pilots 
were steering. The soothsayers declared that the 
apparition bore witness to the dreams of the priest- 
esses, and that the goddesses were taking part in 
the expedition and showing forth the light from 
heaven; for Sicily, they said, was aired? to Per- 
sephone, since mythology makes it the scene of her 
rape; and the island was given to her as a wedding 
present. 

IX. Such, then, were the signs from Heaven which 
encouraged the expedition ; and making haste, since 
they were crossing the open sea, they skirted the 


1 In 344 B.Q. 
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coast of Italy. But the tidings from Sicily much 
perplexed Timoleon and disheartened his soldiers. 
For Hicetas, after defeating Dionysius in battle and 
occupying most of the outlying portions of Syracuse, 
had shut the tyrant up in the acropolis and what was 
called The Island, where he was himself helping to 
besiege and wall him in, while he ordered the Cartha- 
ginians to see to it that Timoleon should not land in 
Sicily, but that he and his forces should be repulsed, 
and that they themselves, at their leisure, should 
divide the island with one another. So the Cartha- 
ginians sent twenty triremes to Rhegium, on board 
of which were envoys from Hicetas to Timoleon carry- 
ing proposals which conformed to his proceedings. 
For they were specious and misleading suggestions 
covering base designs, the envoys demanding that 
Timoleon himself, if he wished, should come to Hicetas 
as counsellor and partner in all his successes, but that 
he should send his ships and his soldiers back to 
Corinth, since, as they claimed, the war was almost 
finished, and the Carthaginians were ready to prevent 
their passage and to fight them if they tried to force 
one. When, therefore, the Corinthians, after putting 
in at Rhegium, met these envoys, and saw the Car- 
thaginians riding at anchor not far off, they were 
indignant at the insult put upon them, and were all 
of them filled with rage at Hicetas and fear for the 
Sicilian Greeks, who, as they clearly saw, were left 
to be a prize and reward, to Hicetas on the one 
hand for his treachery, and to the Carthaginians on 
the other for making him tyrant. Moreover, it 
seemed impossible to overcome both the ships of 
the Barbarians confronting them there with twice 
their numbers, and the force under Hicetas in 
Syracuse, where they had come to take command. 
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X. However, after Timoleon had met the envoys 
of Hicetas and the commanders of the Carthaginians, 
he calmly said that he would obey their commands 
(for what would he accomplish by refusing ?), but he 
wished that, before he went away, their proposals 
and his reply should be made in the presence of the 
people of Rhegium, a Greek city and a friend of 
both parties; for this would conduce to his own 
safety, and they, on their part, would abide more 
firmly by their promises regarding the Syracusans if 
they made a people witness to the agreements into 
which they entered. In making this overture to 
them he was contriving a deceit which should secure 
his safe passage across the strait, and the leaders of 
the Rhegians helped him contrive it, since they were 
all desirous that the affairs of the Sicilian Greeks 
should be in the hands of the Corinthians, and feared 
to have the Barbarians as neighbours. Therefore 
they convened an assembly and closed the gates, in 
order that the citizens might not engage in any other 
business; then they came forward and addressed the 
multitude in lengthy speeches, one handing over to 
another the same topic and coming to no conclusion, 
but protracting the time to no apparent purpose, 
until the Corinthian triremes should have put to sea, 
and keeping the Carthaginians in the assembly free 
from all suspicion, since Timoleon also was there and 
led them to think that he was on the point of rising 
to address the people. But when some one secretly 
brought him word that the other triremes had put 
to sea, and that one only, his own, had been left 
behind and was waiting for him, he slipped through 
the crowd unnoticed, with the connivance of the 
Rhegians about the bema, went down to the sea, 
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and sailed off with all speed. And they put in at 
Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they had been 
earnestly invited some time ago, and where they 
were now kindly received by Andromachus, the 
master and ruler of the city. Andromachus was 
father of Timaeus the historian, and after making 
himself by far the most powerful of the rulers in 
Sicily at that time, not only led his own citizens in 
the ways of law and justice, but was also known to 
be always averse and hostile to tyrants. Therefore at 
this time also he allowed Timoleon to make the city a 
base of operations, and persuaded his citizens to join 
the Corinthians in their struggle to set Sicily free. 
XI. But the Carthaginians in Rhegium, after Ti- 
moleon had put to sea and the assembly had been 
dissolved, were indignant, and in their discomfiture 
afforded amusement to the Rhegians, seeing that, 
though Phoenicians, they were not pleased with 
what was effected by deceit. Nevertheless, they sent 
an envoy aboard a trireme to Tauromenium, who, 
after a long conversation with Andromachus, in 
which he menaced him in insolent barbaric fashion 
if he did not expel the Corinthians as soon as pos- 
sible, finally showed him his hand with the palm up, 
and then turning it down, threatened that he would 
turn his city as completely upside down. Andro- 
machus, however, with a laugh, made no further 
reply than to stretch out his hand, as the Barbarian 
had done, now palm up, and now palm down, and 
then order him to sail off, if he did not wish his 
ship to be turned upside down in the same fashion, 
But Hicetas was afraid when he learned that Ti- 
moleon had crossed the strait, and sent for great 
numbers of the Carthaginian triremes. And now it 
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was that the Syracusans altogether despaired of their 
deliverance, seeing their harbour in the power of the 
Carthaginians, their city in the hands of Hicetas, 
and their citadel in the possession of Dionysius; 
while Timoleon had but a hold as it were on the 
fringe of Sicily in the little city of Tauromenium, 
with a feeble hope and a small force to support 
him; for apart from a thousand soldiers and provi- 
sions barely sufficient for them, he had nothing. 
Nor did the cities feel confidence in him, over full 
of ills as they were and embittered against all 
leaders of armies, particularly by reason of the per- 
fidy of Callippus! and Pharax,? one of whom was an 
Athenian, and the other a Lacedaemonian ; but both 
of them, while declaring that they came to secure 
the freedom of Sicily and wished to overthrow its 
tyrants, made the calamities of Sicily under her 
tyrants seem as gold in comparison, and brought 
her people to think those more to be envied who 
had perished in slavery than those who had lived to 
see her independence. 

XII. Expecting, therefore, that the Corinthian 
leader would be no whit better than those who had 
preceded him, but that the same sophistries and 
lures were come to them again, and that with fair 
hopes and kind promises they were to be made docile 
enough to receive a new master in place of an old 
one, they all suspected and repulsed the appeals of 
the Corinthians except the people of Adranum. 
These dwelt in a city that was small, but sacred to 
Adranus, a god highly honoured throughout all Sicily, 
and being at variance with one another, one party 
invited in Hicetas and the Carthaginians, while the 

1 The false friend of Dion (Dion, chapters liv-Ivii.). 


* Of. the Dion, xlviii. 3: xlix. 1 f. 
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other sent an invitation to Timoleon. And by some 
freak of fortune, both generals hastening to answer 
the summons, both arrived at one and the same time. 
But Hicetas came with five thousand soldiers, while 
Timoleon had no more than twelve hundred all told. 
Taking these with him from Tauromenium, he set 
out for Adranum, which was three hundred and forty 
furlongs off. The first day he advanced only a small 
part of the journey and bivouacked for the night ; but 
on the second day he quickened his pace, and after 
traversing difficult regions, when day was already 
declining he beard that Hicetas was just arriving at 
the little city and pitching his camp. Accordingly, 
his captains and taxiarchs halted the van-guard, in 
order to give the men food and rest and so make 
them more ready to fight; but when Timoleon came 
up, he begged them not to do this, but to lead on 
with speed and engage the enemy while they were 
in disorder, as they were likely to be when just at 
the end of their march and busy with their tents 
and supper. And as he thus spoke, he took his 
shield, put himself at the head, and led the soldiers 
on as if to certain victory. And they followed, em- 
boldened by his example, being now distant from the 
enemy less than thirty furlongs. And when they 
had traversed these too, they fell upon the enemy, 
who were confounded and took to flight as soon as 
they perceived them coming up; wherefore not 
many more than three hundred of them were slain, 
while twice as many were taken alive, and their 
camp was captured. Moreover, the people of Adra- 
num threw open their gates and joined Timoleon, 
reporting to him with terror and amazement that at 
the beginning of the battle the sacred portals of 
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their temple flew open of their own accord, and the 
spear of the god was seen to be trembling to the 
tip of its point, while copious sweat ran down his 
face. 

XIII. These prodigies, as it would seem, were a 
sign not only of the victory which was then won, 
but also of the achievements succeeding them, to 
which that struggle afforded a propitious beginning 
For cities at once sent envoys to Timoleon and 
espoused his cause, and particularly Mamercus, the 
tyrant of Catana, a warlike and wealthy man, pre- 
sented himself as an ally. And what was most im- 
portant, Dionysius himself, now grown desperate and 
almost forced to surrender, despised Hicetas for his 
shameful defeat, and in admiration of Timoleon sent 
to him and his Corinthians offering to surrender him- 
self and the citadel to them.  Timoleon accepted 
this unexpected good fortune, and sent Eucleides 
and Telemachus, men of Corinth, into the acropolis, 
and with them four hundred soldiers, not all at once, 
nor openly, for this was impossible when an enemy 
was blockading the harbour; but they made their 
way in secretly and in small companies. These 
soldiers, then, took over the acropolis and the castle 
of the tyrant, together with his equipment and 
stores for the war; for there were many horses 
there, all sorts of engines of war, and a great quan- 
tity of missiles, and armour for seventy thousand men 
had been stored up there for a long time. Diony- 
sius also had with him two thousand soidiers ; these, 
as well as the supplies, he turned over to Timo- 
leon, while he himself, with his treasure and a few 
of his friends, sailed off without the knowledge of 
Hicetas. And after he had been conveyed to the 
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medov, TOTE Tp@Tov iduarns Kal TATELVOS peis, 
eml pds vews Kal Xpnpárov oA bye els KópiwOov 
ámeaTáM), ryevvnbeis uev cal Tpadels éy rvpavviài 
Tf Tac dy emipavertary Kab peyioTn, kaTag xàv 
è raúrņnv ern déxa, daidera ò ära pera THY 
Aiwvos oTpaTelav év yov ral TONÉHOLS dta- 
popnGeis, à à Ò Empate Tupavy@y ols éraÜev bep. 
BaXópevos. Kral yap viðv évnvtxwv ÜaváTovs Ka 
Ovyarépav kara zropveba eie TapÜévav émeibe, kal 
THY avT ay aber nv Kab yuvaixa Saoav pev eis TO 
cama tails acedyectaTas bmÓó TOY moXeuiov 
yoovais Tapavounbeicav, Bia 8 àmoÜavobDcav 
petrà TOV TÉKvæv, KaATaTIOVTLGOElcaY eig TO mé- 
Aaryos. Tatra pev oOv èv rois Trept Aiwvos axptBas 
éyparTat. 

XIV. Tod ôè Atovvatou KATATNEVTAVTOS eis 
KopivOov, ovdeis Av  EXXqvov òs ovy} edcacbar 
Kal T poa ev ety emóDqaev avrov. AAN of Te xal- 
povres èm Tais Tuphopais m picos &a pevot 
svvijMov olov €ppipevov bro THIS TUXNS Tath- 
TOVTES, Of TE TPOS THY pera Bory TpeTOjLevot Kal 
cupTabobvtes EGe@vtTo voXXgv èv acbevéot vois 
avOpwrrivos Kal mpodnrois THY Tov dea al- 
Tiv kal Getor Suvayuy. ovdéy yàp obre pucews 
0 TOTE KALpÒS ove Téxyns gov éketvo TÚXNS 
épyyov émedeiEaTo, TOV X4keAtag OArLyOD eum poaGev 
TÓpavvov êv Kopivbe duatpiBovra "epi THY òro- 
mov À kaDvjuevov èv pupororiw, mívovra kekpa- 


1 There is nothing in the Dion to justify this statement. 
The cruelties described were committed by the revolting 
people of Locri, to whom Dionysius had made himself odious 
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camp of Timoleon, where for the first time he was 
seen as a private person and in humble garb, he was 
sent off to Corinth with a single ship and a small 
treasure, having been born and reared in a tyranny 
which was the greatest and most illustrious of all 
tyrannies, and having held this for ten years, and 
then for twelve other years, after the expedition of 
Dion, having been involved in harassing struggles 
and wars, and having surpassed in his sufferings all 
his acts of tyranny. For he lived to see the violent 
deaths of his grown-up sons and the violation of his 
maiden daughters, and the shameful abuse of the 
person of his wife, who was at the same time his 
sister, and who, while living, was subjected to the 
most wanton pleasures of his enemies, and after 
being murdered, together with her children, was 
cast into the sea. These things, then, have been 
fully described in my Life of Dion. 

XIV. But as for Dionysius, after his arrival at 
Corinth there was no Greek who did not long to 
behold and speak to him. But those who rejoiced 
in his misfortunes were lead by their hatred to come 
together gladly that they might trample, as it were 
upon one who had been cast down by Fortune; while 
those who regarded rather the reversal of his fortune 
and sympathised with him, saw strong proof, amid 
the weakness of things that are human and seen, of 
the power of causes that are unseen and divine. For 
that age showed no work either of nature or of art 
that was comparable to this work of Fortune, namely, 
the recent tyrant of Sicily in Corinth, whiling his 
time away at a fishmonger's or sitting in a perfumer's 


during his residence there from 356 to 346 B.o. Cf. Athenaeus. 
p. 941 c-e. 
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pévov ATÒ TOV Kamm ela Kal SiaTrAnnrebojevov 
êv uéscw Tois ad’ dpas épyatopévors ryuvaiots, 
Tas dé ova orpyous év tais @dais &áockovra, 
kal Trepi Ücarpucáv do parov épivew o rovóátovra 
7 pos éxeivas Kat Tepl pédous dppovias. Taira 
à oi pev AANWS ar Üovra kal pucer padvpor à óvra. 
«ai $iXakóXaa Tov @ovTo Totetv TOY Avovicroy, 
oí & vUTép Tov xatapoveta bat kai uù) poPepov 
elvat tots KopivOiois, und Ümor Tov ws Bapvvó- 
pevov T)v peTaBorAnv Tod Biov Kal TpaypáTov 
epiéuevov, émuTnSeverv kai viroxpweabat napa 
dua, ToAAnY àfeXrepíav em LOEuKvUMEVOY év TQ 
a XoMábew. 

XV. Ov m à kal Xóyot Tiwés avToU 
pvnpovevovta, dv av eddoxer avpdépeoÜat trois 
vapoUciv ovK  áyevvOs. | ToÜTO pev yap eis 
Aevedda karaXÜeis, word draxicpéevny bd 
KopuvOtwv aep SUV Xvpakovaicv, Tavrov n 
memovd evar Tots ev ápapripac yevopévots TOV 
veavigkwv' ws yap éxeivot TOÍS ue adergois 
ihapas cuvdiatpiBovar, TOUS ôè matépas alc Xvvó- 
pevot hevyovaw, obras aUTÓS aldovperos TV 

poTpóT ow ndéws av avToOs uer éxeívov KaTOL- 
«eiv. ToUTo Ò év KopivOm Eévou tivds dypoixó- 

, \ La , 7 + 
TEpov eis TAS petà TOV Pircocodwy OupiBas, als 
TUpavvey EXaLpE, XAevátovros abTÓv, kal TENOS 
épwtavros Tí dy tis IlXárevos amoraúcere 
copias, “ Ovdév,” čpn, “ ‘col doxotuev brò IId- 
TWVOS opola, TÚXNS peraBoriyy ob pé- 
pavtes;” mpòs dé Tov povoixòv 'ApioTOEevov kal 
Tivas addous vrvvÜavouévovs onólev aùT® Kat Tis 
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shop, drinking diluted wine from the taverns and 
skirmishing in public with common prostitutes, or 
trying to teach music-girls in their singing, and 
earnestly contending with them about songs for the 
stage and melody in hymns. Some thought that 
Dionysius did these things as an aimless loiterer, 
and because he was naturally easy-going and fond of 
license; but others thought that it was in order to 
be held in contempt and not in fear by the Corin- 
thians, nor under suspicion of being oppressed by the 
change in his life and of striving after power, that 
he engaged in these practices and played an un- 
natural part, making a display of great silliness in 
the way he amused himself. 

XV. However, certain sayings of his are preserved, 
from which it would appear that he accommodated 
himself to his present circumstances not ignobly. 
Once, namely, when he landed at Leucadia,! a city 
which had been colonized by Corinthians, just like 
Syracuse, he said he had the same feelings as young 
men who have been guilty of misdemeanours; for 
just as these pass their time merrily with their 
brothers, but shun their fathers from a feeling of 
shame, so he was ashamed to live in their common 
mother-city, and would gladly dwell there with them. 
And again, in Corinth, when a stranger somewhat 
rudely derided him about his associations with phi- 
losophers, in which he used to take delight when he 
was a tyrant, and finally asked him what good Plato's 
wisdom did him now, * Dost thou think, said he, 
* that I have had no help from Plato, when I bear 
my change of fortune as I do?" Further, when 
Aristoxenus the musician and certain others inquired 


1 On his voyage from Syracuse to Corinth. 
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Kat TOY Tpay@dt@av às ó mpeaBuTepos Atovictos 
KaTéXiTre, Kal mpoomotovuévov Statropety év tive 
^ ^ ^ + 
xpóvo Tadta Troseiy éxeivos éa xóXatev, où aú- 


Aes arynvtTnoev ó Arovuctos eirav: “Ev È av 


f 
Kayo Kal wavres ol paxaptot Soxodvtes elvat Trepi 
kwobwva SsatptBopev.” 

IIAárov uév obv ove éretdev év KopivOe Atovu- 
cov, GAN érvxev dn TEeOvnKas, ò 06 XivoreUs 
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&retv OTL To.oUTOv avdparrosoy wy, Kal rois Tvpav- 
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velot, wWomep Ò TaTHp, émtTHOELOS eyynpagas 
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what his complaint against Plato was and what its 
origin, he told them that of the many ills with 
which tyranny abounded there was none so great 
as this, that not one of those reputed to be friends 
speaks frankly with the tyrant; for indeed it was 
by such friends that he himself had been deprived 
of Plato's good will Again, when one of those 
who wish to be witty, in mockery of Dionysius shook 
out his robe on coming into his presence,! as if 
into the presence of a tyrant, Dionysius turned the 
jest upon him by bidding him do so when he went 
out from his presence, that he might not take any- 
thing in the house away with him. And when Philip 
of Macedon, at a banquet, began to talk in banter 
about the lyric poems and tragedies which Dionysius 
the Elder had left behind him, and pretended to 
wonder when that monarch found time for these 
compositions, Dionysius not inaptly replied by say- 
ing: “When thou and I and all those whom men 
call happy are busy at the bowl." 

Now, Plato did not live to see Dionysius when he 
was in Corinth, but he was already dead ;? Diogenes 
of Sinope, however, on meeting him for the first time, 
said: “ How little thou deservest, Dionysius, thus to 
live!" Upon this, Dionysius stopped and said: “It 
is good of thee, O Diogenes, to sympathize with me 
in my misfortunes.” * How is that?" said Diogenes; 
* Dost thou suppose that I am sympathizing with 
thee? Nay, I am indignant that such a slave as thou, 
and one so worthy to have grown old and died in 
the tyrant's estate, just as thy father did, should be 


1 To show that no weapon was concealed there. 
? Plato died in 348 B.c.; Dionysius came to Corinth in 
343 B.C. 
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6 pel? Huov;” date pot rapaBáXXovri TovToLs Tas 
Dirictov duwvas, as apinor wept tov Aertivov 
Ouyatépwr dropupdpevos, ws èx peyadov dyabav 
Tv THS TvupavviOos eis TaTreNny adiypévor òi- 
avrav, QaívecÜas Üprjvovs yvvawüs aXagda ovs 
kal Topopas kai xpvata TroÜovans. 

Taira pèv ov oók àXXóTrpia THs TOV iav 
dvaypapis ovdé dypnata GO0few oiópeÜa py 
omevdovat unde As xoXovpévots AkpoaTais. 

XVI. Tis 88 Atovuciov Óvorvxías Tapadayou 
davelons ovy Tyrrov 1) Ttpod€ovtos evtvyia TÒ 
ÜavuacTày Co xev. émiBas yap Luxedas év ué- 
pais TevTjiKovTa THY T àkpómOoMv THY Xvpakov- 
cav vapéXafe kai Aiorúciov eis IILeXosróvvgoov 
é£émepiev. Oev émippwabevtes ot Kopiv£iot 
méumoval avt@® Oo xyiMovs omdritas kal ĉia- 

2 xociovs immeis, ob KopucÜévres aypt Oovpiwy 
thy ékeiÜev Trepaiwaw trò Kapynooviey morais 
vaval kaTexyouévgs TÄS ÖAANATTNS ÄTOpOV opartes, 
OS 7)v aVAYKN kaipóv TEPLHÉVOVTASŞS ATPELELY AVTO- 
0i, TPOS KaANCTOV Epyov ürexprjcavro TH CoN. 
Qovpiwy yap émi Bpettiovs otpatrevovtwy tiv 
mów mapaXaBovres orep Tatpioa Kabapas 
kai Trio TOS OtepiXa£av. 

3. ‘O 8 'Icérgs Tv pèv axpoTodkw tv Zuparov- 
cv éTmoALopKes Kal airov éxw@Avev eia mXety Tois 
KopivOiois, Tiporéovts 88 úo Eévous mapaorevd- 
cas 89oXoQovijaovras avtov vtrémeuyev eis ' A8pa- 
vóv, ore addrAwWS Tepl TO Goya ovvrera'yuévqv 
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living here with us in mirth and luxury." Wherefore, 
when I compare with these words the mournful ut- 
terances of Philistus about the daughters of Leptines, 
how from the great blessings of the tyranny they 
fell to a lowly life, they seem the lamentations of a 
woman who pines for her alabaster caskets and purple 
gowns and golden trinkets. 

These details, then, will not seem foreign to my 
biography, I think, nor without usefulness, to readers 
who are not in haste, and are not occupied with 
other matters. 

XVI. But though the misfortune of Dionysius 
seemed extraordinary, none the less did the good 
fortune of Timoleon have something marvellous 
about it. For within fifty days after his landing in 
Sicily the acropolis of Syracuse was surrendered to 
him aud Dionysius was sent off to Peloponnesus. 
Stimulated by this success, the Corinthians sent him 
two thousand men-at-arms and two hundred horse- 
men. ‘These got as far as Thurii, but seeing that 
their passage thence was impracticable, since the sea 
was beset with many Carthaginian ships, they were 
compelled to remain there quietly and await their 
opportunity, and therefore turned their leisure to 
advantage in a most noble action. When the Thu- 
rians, namely, went on an expedition against the 
Bruttians, the Corinthians received their city in 
charge, and guarded it honestly and faithfully to 
the end, as though it were their own. 

But Hicetas kept the acropolis of Syracuse under 
siege and prevented the importation of food for the 
Corinthians there; he also sent to Adranum two 
foreigners whom he had engagred to assassinate Timo- 
leon; for Timoleon at no time kept a guard in array 
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about his person, and at this time in particular, owing 
to his trust in their god, he was altogether without 
anxiety or suspicion in his diversions with the people 
of Adranum. The men who had thus been sent 
learned, as chance would have it, that he was about 
to offer a sacrifice, and therefore came into the sacred 
precinct with daggers under their robes, mingled with 
those who stood around the altar, and gradually drew 
nearer their intended victim. And as they were just 
on the point of exhorting one another to begin their 
work, somebody smote one of them on the head wit) 
a sword and laid him low, whereupon neither he who 
had struck the blow nor the companion of him who 
had received it kept his place; but the one, with his 
sword still in his hand, fled to a lofty rock and sprang 
upon it, while the other laid hold of the altar and 
begged immunity from Timoleon on the condition of 
his revealing everything. And when he had obtained 
his request, he testified against himself and against 
his dead comrade that they had been sent to kill 
Timoleon. Meanwhile others brought down the man 
who had fled to the rock, who kept crying out that 
he had done no wrong, but had justly slain the man 
on behalf of his dead father, who had been mur- 
dered by him some time ago in Leontini. Some of 
the bystanders bore witness also to the truth of his 
words, and wondered, too, at the dexterity of Fortune, 
seeing how she makes some things lead up to others, 
brings all things together from afar, weaves together 
incidents which seem to be most divergent and to 
have nothing in common with one another, and 
so makes use of their reciprocal beginnings and 
endings. 

To this man, then, the Corinthians gave a reward 
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of ten' minas, because he had put his just resentment 
at the service of the deity who was guarding Timo- 
leon, and had not at an earlier time expended the 
wrath which had long been in his heart, but with a 
personal motive had reserved it, under Fortune’s 
guidance, for the preservation of that general. 
Moreover, their good fortune in the present crisis 
raised their hopes for the future also, and they anti- 
cipated that men would revere and protect Timoleon, 
looking upon him as a sacred personage, and one 
who had come under divine guidance to avenge 
the wrongs of Sicily.! 

XVII. But when Hicetas had failed in this attempt 
and saw that many were now thronging to the support 
of Timoleon, he found fault with himself because, 
when so large a force of the Carthaginians was at 
hand, he was using it in small detachments and 
secretly, as though he were ashamed of it, bringing 
in his allied troops like a thief and by stealth; he 
therefore called in Mago their general together with 
his whole armament. Thus Mago, with a formidable 
fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, sailed in and oc- 


- eupied the harbour, disembarking also sixty thousand 


of his infantry and encamping them in the city of 
Syracuse, so that all men thought that the barbariza- 
tion of Sicily, long talked of and expected, had come 
upon her. For never before in all their countless 
wars in Sicily had the Carthaginians succeeded in 
taking Syracuse; but now Hicetas admitted them 
and handed over to them the city, and men saw that 
it was a barbarian camp. But those of the Corinthians 
who held the acropolis were beset with difficulty 


1 The Greek of this sentence is obscure, and has thus far 
defied emendation, 
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Kopív6tos Néwv (obros yap hv dpywv Tov moop- 
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ò kpáTio Tov ¿coret kai áÜpavaTóraTov imápxew 
Tfj Xvpakovaiov pépos TWOAEWS, TpóTrov TLVa FUY- 
ketuévns Kal avvnppoo uévys Èk TAELOVWY TróXeov. 
evTopnaas óc «al gito Kal Xxpnpárov ovk aĝe 
TOV TÓTTOV, OVS dvexcproe TAAL mì THY aKpay, 
àXXà hpakdpevos Tov wepiBorov THs ’"AxpabivAs 
xai cvvdwras Tots épUpact pos THY dkpóTOoMwv 
Oe poXarTe. rovs 6€ wept TOY Maywva xal Tov 
‘Teérny éyyus On THs Karávgs vras immeùs èx 
Lupaxoveay KatadkaBwv amýyyee THY üXwciv 

1 eigérA e: Holden's conjecture: érAe: 
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and danger; for they no longer had sufficient food, 
but suffered lack because the harbours were block- 
aded ; and they were forever dividing up their forces 
in skirmishes and battles around the walls, and in 
repelling all sorts of engines and every species of 
siege warfare. 

XVIII. However, Timoleon came to their aid by 
sending them grain from Catana in small fishing 
boats and light skiffs; these would make their way 
in, especially in stormy weather, by stealing along 
through the barbarian triremes, which lay at wide 
intervals from one another because of the roughness 
of the sea. This soon came to the notice of Mago 
and Hicetas, who therefore determined to take Ca- 
tana, from which provisions came in by sea to the 
besieged; so taking with them the best of their 
fighting men, they sailed forth from Syracuse. But 
Neon the Corinthian (for he it was who commanded 
the besieged), observing from the citadel that the 
enemy who had been left behind were keeping an 
easy and careless watch, fell suddenly upon them as 
they were scattered apart; some he slew, others he 
put to flight, and then mastered and took possession 
of the quarter called Achradina. This seems to have 
been the strongest and least vulnerable part of the 
city of Syracuse, which was, in a manner, an assem- 
blage and union of several cities. Having thus sup- 
plied himself with grain and money, he did not give 
up the place, nor did he go back again to the citadel, 
but fenced in the circumference of Achradina, united 
it by his fortifications with the acropolis, and guarded 
both. Mago and Hicetas were already near Catana, 
when a horseman from Syracuse overtook them and 
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told them of the capture of Achradina. They were 
confounded by the tidings and went back in haste, 
having neither taken the city against which they 
went forth, nor kept the one they had. 

XIX. In these successes, then, foresight and valour 
might still dispute the claims of Fortune ; but that 
which followed them would seem to have been wholly 
due to good fortune. The Corinthian soldiers, namely, 
who were tarrying at Thurii, partly because they 
feared the Carthaginian triremes which were lying 
in wait for them under Hanno, and partly because 
a storm of many days’ duration had made the sea 
very rough and savage, set out to travel by land 
through Bruttium ; and partly by persuading, partly 
by compelling the Barbarians, they made their way 
down to Rhegium while a great storm was still raging 
at sea. But the Carthaginian admiral, since he did 
not expect that the Corinthians would venture forth 
and thought his remaining there inactive an idle 
thing, after convincing himself that he had devised 
something clever and mischievous in the way of 
deceit, ordered his sailors to crown their heads with 
garlands, decorated his triremes with purple battle- 
flags and Greek shields, and sailed for Syracuse. And 
as he passed the acropolis at a dashing speed amid 
clapping of hands and laughter, he shouted that he 
was come from conquering and capturing the Corin- 
thians, whom he had caught at sea as they were 
trying to cross the strait; supposing, indeed, that he 
would thus greatly dishearten the besieged. While 
he was thus babbling and playing the trickster, the 
Corinthians who had come down from Bruttium to 
Rhegium, since no one was lying in wait for them 
and the unexpected cessation of the storm had made 
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oKeuny. Kab TUS eiTe TOY Tapa Tois KopwO ious 
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1 xédAw Blass, after Coraés: rjv dau. 
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the strait smooth and calm to look upon, speedily 
manned the ferry-boats and fishing craft which they 
found at hand, put off, and made their way across to 
Sicily, with such safety and in so great a calm that 
their horses also swam along by the side of the boats 
and were towed by the reins. 

XX. When they had all crossed over, Timoleon 
took them and at once occupied Messana, then, 
uniting them with his other forces, marched against 
Syracuse, relying on the good fortune and success that 
attended his efforts rather than on the strength of 
his army ; for his followers were not more than four 
thousand in number. But when Mago got tidings of 
his approach, disturbed and fearful as he was, he was 
made still more suspicious for the following reason. 
In the shoals about the city, which receive much fresh 
water from springs, and much from marshes and 
rivers emptying into the sea, great nurnbers of eels 
live, and there is always an abundance of this catch 
for anybody. These eels the mercenary soldiers on 
both sides, when they had leisure or a truce was on, 
used to hunt together. And since they were Greeks 
and had no reason for private hatred of one another, 
while in their battles they risked their lives bravely, 
in their times of truce they would visit and converse 
with one another. And so now, as they were busy 
together with their fishing, they conversed, express- 
ing their admiration of the richness of the sea and 
the character of the adjacent lands. And one of 
those who were serving on the Corinthian side said: 
* Can it really be that you, who are Greeks, are eager 
to barbarize a city of such great size and furnished 
with such great advantages, thus settling Cartha- 
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ginians, who are the basest and bloodiest of men, 
nearer to us, when you ought to pray for many 
Sicilies to lie as a barrier between Greece and 
them? Or do you suppose that they have collected 
an army and are come hitber from the pillars of 
Heracles and the Atlantic sea in order to risk their 
lives in behalf of the dynasty of Hicetas? He, if he 
reasoned like a true leader, would not be casting out 
his kindred people, nor would he be leading against 
his country her natural enemies, but would be en- 
joying a befitting amount of honour and power, with 
the consent of Timoleon and the Corinthians." Such 
Speeches as these the mercenaries disseminated in 
their camp, and made Mago suspicious of treachery, 
though he had long wanted a pretext for going 
away. Therefore when Hicetas begged him to re- 
main and tried to show him how much superior they 
were to their enemies, he thought rather that they 
were more inferior to Timoleon in bravery and good 
fortune than they surpassed him in the number of 
their forces, and weighing anchor at once, sailed off 
to Libya, thus letting Sicily slip out of his hands 
disgracefully and for no reason that man could 
suggest. 

XXI. On the day after his departure, Timoleon 
came up with his forces arrayed for battle. But 
when they learned of Mago's flight and saw the 
docks empty of vessels, they could not help laugh- 
ing at his cowardice, and went about the city pro- 
claiming a reward for any one who told them whither 
the Carthaginian fleet had fled away from them. 
However, since Hicetas was still eager for battle and 
would not let go his hold upon the city, but clung 
to the parts of it in his possession, which were 
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strong and dangerous to attack, Timoleon divided 
his forces, he himself attacking along the river 
Anapus where the struggle was likely to be hottest, 
and ordering others, under the lead of Isias the 
Corinthian, to make their attempt from Achradina. 
The third division was led against Epipolae by 
Deinarchus and Demaretus, who had brought the 
second reinforcement from Corinth. The attack was 
made in all three places at once, and the troops of 
Hicetas were overwhelmed and took to flight. That 
the city was taken by storm and fell quickly into 
their hands after the enemy had been driven out, 
it is right to ascribe to the bravery of the soldiers 
and the ability of their general; but that not one 
of the Corinthians was killed or even wounded, this 
the good fortune of Timoleon showed to be her own 
work, vying emulously, as it were, with his valour, in 
order that those who hear his story may wonder at 
his happy successes more than at his laudable efforts. 
For his fame not only filled at once all Sicily and 
Italy, but within a few days Greece echoed with his 
great success, so that the city of Corinth, which was 
in doubt whether his armament had got across the 
sea, heard at one and the same time that it had 
safely crossed, and that it was victorious. So pros- 
perous was the course of his enterprises, and such 
was the speed with which Fortune crowned the beauty 
of his achievements. 

XXII. When he had become master of the citadel, 
he did not repeat the experience of Dion,! nor did 
he spare the place on account of the beauty and 
great cost of its architecture, but guarding against 
the suspicions which had brought calumny and then 
destruction upon his predecessor, he made proclama- 

! See the Dion, chapter liii. 1. 
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tion that all Syracusans who wished should come 
with implements of iron and help in the demolition 
of the tyrants’ bulwarks. And when they had all 
come up, considering that day with its proclamation 
to be a most secure beginning of freedom, they over- 
threw and demolished, not only the citadel, but also 
the palaces and the tombs of the tyrants. Then, as 
soon as he had levelled off the place, Timoleon built 
the courts of justice there, thus gratifying the citi- 
zens by making their democracy triumphant over 
tyranny. 

But the city which he had taken had not citizens 
enough, since some had perished in their wars and 
seditions, while others had gone into exile from ty- 
rannical governments. Indeed, for lack of population 
the market place of Syracuse had produced such a 
quantity of dense herbage that horses were pastured 
in it, while their grooms lay down in the grass; and 
the other cities, with almost no exceptions, were 
full of deer and wild swine, while in their suburbs 
and around their walls those who had leisure for it 
went hunting, and not one of those who were estab- 
lished in fortresses and strongholds would hearken 
to any summons, or come down into the city, but 
fear and hatred kept all away from market place and 
civic life and publie speaking, which had produced 
the most of their tyrants. Therefore Timoleon and 
the Syracusans decided to write to the Corinthians 
urging them to send settlers to Syracuse from Greece. 
For otherwise the land was likely to lie uncultivated, 
and they expected a great war from Africa, since 
they learned that the Carthaginians, after Mago’s 
suicide, had impaled his dead body, in their rage at 
his conduct of the expedition, and that they were 
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àvyyopevov umd Knpuxwy OTL KopirOÓwi karta- 
AeAvkóTes THY éw Yupaxovcas tupavvida, xai 
Tov TUpavvoy é€eAnAaKoTES, KAAOdTL Xvpakovoí- 
M ^ » Ss ^ M 7, 
ovs Kal TOV üXXov SixeAtwtTa@v Tov BovrAdpevoy 
oiketv THY mow éXevÜépovs Kal avrovópnovs, 
er tao kai drcatows THY Ywpav Siadayortas: 
3 r 
éretta Qiaméumovtes ayyédous eis THY  Aoíav 
Kai TAS vijcovs, mov TAELATOUS érrvvÜdvovro TOV 
$vydócov ssveaTappévovs kaTowcetv, Tapexddouv 
37 tA » f, € , > ^ 
iévat zrávras eig KópwOov, ws KopiwOiov achary 
^ M 
vouT?v Kal mrota kai aTpaTwyoUs mapefóvrov 
idiows TéXeciv eis Yupaxovcas. kmpvacopévov 
ÔÈ rovTwy 7) này modus TÓV ÕLKALOTATOV Kal KANNAL- 
3 F: ” \ a H 
crov ameAduBavey čmawov xai CfXov, éXevOe- 
povoa uév àmó TOV Tvpávvov, cwlovca Ò amo 
^ ^ ^ , \ 
rv Bapßápæov, dmoO.Go0ca 86 -ots TodtiTaLs THY 
xopav. 
» 
Or è cuverOovtes eis KopwOov oùe Óvres 
e \ x ^ , / 3 7 ` 
ixavol TO 7Mfjüos edenOnacav é« KopivÜov xai 
THS GAAS “EAXAbos mapaXafjetv avvoikovs* Kai 
ejevóuevot uvpíov OUK éXárrovs karémXevcav eig 
l èv rjj ‘EAAaS: with Coraés, Dekker, and Blass: ‘EAAdS:. “’ 
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assembling a great force with the intention of cross- 
ing into Sicily in the summer. 

XXIII. When these letters from Timoleon had 
been delivered, and were accompanied by Syracusan 
envoys who begged them to take thought for their 
city and to become anew its founders, the Corinthians 
did not seize the opportunity for their own aggran- 
dizement, nor did they appropriate the city for them- 
selves, but, in the first place, they visited the sacred 
games in Greece and the greatest festival assemblages, 
and proclaimed by heralds that the Corinthians had 
overthrown the tyranny in Syracuse, and driven out 
the tyrant, and now invited Syracusans, and any other 
Sicilian Greeks who wished, to people the city with 
free and independent citizens, allotting the land 
among them on equal and just terms. In the second 
place, they sent messengers to Asia and the islands, 
where they learned that most of the scattered exiles 
were residing, and invited them all to come to Corinth, 
assuring them that the Corinthians, at their own 
expense, would furnish them with leaders and trans- 
ports and a safe convoy to Syracuse. By these pro- 
clamations the city of Corinth earned the justest 


praise and the fairest glory; she was freeing the 


land fram its tyrants, saving it from the Barbarians, 
and restoring it to its rightful citizens. 

When these had assembled at Corinth, being too 
few in number, they begged that they might receive 
fellow colonists from Corinth and the rest of Greece ; 
and after their numbers had risen to as many as ten 
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[A \ A a 3 , , 
4 Xvpaxovcas. dn è xai vv eE “Itadtas xal 
XieeMas T0XXol TÓ Trpodéovte cuve ela av 
kal yevopevors aurois éar puptous TO 7A fjgos, 
OS "A bavis elon«e, THY pèv xøpav Sréverpe, Tas 
66 oixias amédoTo Xidov TahavTov, dua pev 
UroherTopevos Tots dpxators Lvpaxovators 
eEwveia Gar TAS AUTOD, äpa éé Xpupárov eù- 
mopiav TO Ono HNXAVOLEVOS oUTWS Tevopévg 
Kal 7 pos TÀAAa kal mpós Toy móAeuov Sate kal 
Tovs àyOptávTas amodoa bas, yov Bia epopévns 
e M e z? e 
umép ékdoTOV kal yivouevns kaTmwyopiías, GoTep 
àvÜpeev evOuvas diddvtwv öre by pası Tov 
I'éxovos avdpiavta tod tadatod Tvpávvov ĝia- 
THphoat Tovs LupaKovaious, KatTayerpotovov- 
pévav TOV adwv, dryapévous Kab TLu@vTas 
TOV dvdpa Tis vinns ñv mpos ‘Ipépa Kapxm- 
dovious évixnaoey. 

XXIV. Otro è tis Torews dvalwrupovens 
kal mAnpoupevns, Émippeóvrov mavrayóÜev eis 
avuTny TOV TodLTa@Y, PovXouevos o TuiuoXéov kal 
Tas &XXas TONELS éhevbepoaat Kab TAavTaTacw 
exxowar Ts XueeMas Tas Tupavvidas, eri TAS 
Xeopas avTOv atpatevwy 'Ixérgv pev nuayeacev 
ámocTávTa Kapynõoviwv OmoAoyHoat TAS dK pom o- 
Aers kaTaa káxrety kal Bioreóoew idiaTny È év Aeov- 
Tívous, Aemrivou 66 ToD Tupavvobvros "AT oXXo- 
vias Kal gVXVv AXXcv TOALYViwD, as exwvdvveve 
Kata KpaTos aX@vat, mapabovros aurov $etaá- 
pevos eis Kópuwov ATTETTELNE, Ka Xv ýyoúpevos 
év TÌ PNT poTrohet TOUS THs LiKerias TUDAVVOUS 
úno TOv EXX5vev» amodewpeicbar puyabdixas 
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thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. But by this time 
many also from Italy and Sicily had flocked to Ti- 
moleon ; and when their numbers had risen to sixty 
thousand, as Athanis states, Timoleon divided the 
land among them, and sold the houses of the city 
for a thousand talents, thus at once reserving for the 
original Syracusans the power to purchase their own 
houses, and devising an abundance of money for the 
community; this had so little, both for other pur- 
poses, and especially for the war, that it actually sold 
its public statues at auction, a regular vote of con- 
demnation being passed against each, as though they 
were men submitting their accounts. It was at this 
time, they say, that the statue of Gelon, their ancient 
tyrant, was preserved by the Syracusans, though 
they condemned the rest, because they admired 
and honoured him for the victory which he had won 
over the Carthaginians at Himera.! 

XXIV. Seeing the city thus beginning to revive 
and fil itself with people, since its citizens were 
streaming into it from all sides, Timoleon determined 
to set the other cities also free, and utterly to root 
out all tyrannies from Sicily. He therefore made an 
expedition into their territories and compelled Hi- 
cetas to forsake the cause of Carthage, and to agree 
to demolish his citadels and live as a private person 
in Leontini And as for Leptines, who lorded it 
over Apollonia and numerous other strongholds, when 
he was in danger of being taken by main force, he 
surrendered himself; and Timoleon spared his life 
and sent him off to Corinth, considering it a fine 
thing to have the tyrants of Sicily in the mother 
city where the Greeks could observe them living 

1 In. 480 B.c., on the same day, it is said, as the victory at 
Salamis. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 166. 
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3 xai TamewOs Cavtas. Tors O6 jucÜodoópovs 
J 3 A ; > a \ N 
Bovropevos èx THS moreplas Mpereicbat Kal u) 
4 
c YyoXátew, autos pev eig Tas Lupaxovoas mav- 
Ale TH karaoTácer Tis moMTelas vrpooé£ov Kat 
Trois jJjkovciv éx KopivÜov vopobérars Keparo 
Kal Atovucío TÀ kvpuorara Kal KadddLCTA OUV- 
0:a8 ja ov, Tous dé wept Aetvapyov kal Anwaperov 
3 h ^ , 3 ge f > , 
eis THY TOV Kapynooviwy é£éreudrev émikpáreiuav, 
of modes TOAAAS áduoTávres TOY BapBdpwy ov 
, , N ^ > , f 3 hy N 2 
póvov avtot OWyov èv adOovows, ANA Kal yp- 
pata mapeskeúaķov els Tov TÓAepOV ATÒ TOY 
ANLTKOMEVOD. 
XXV. 'Ev rovro è Kapyndomor karamAéovoiw 
> M A » e ^ / ^ 
eis TO AtAvBatoy áryovres erta puptadas a TpaoD 
«ai Tpinpers 9iakootas kal wrota yira kopítovra 
pnyavas kai TéÜpvrma kal oirov üdÜovov kai 
THY üXXqv TapacKkeunY, WS oUK ETL TONTÓLEVOL 
N / M a , , e "^ / 
KATA gépos TOY TOXeuov, ANN oópoÜ Taans Èu- 
keMas éfeXácovres Tovs “EAXAnvas: Àv yap h 
Sivayus éEapxodca xai pn vosoûvraş pndé õe- 
$Üapuévovs vm’ GAAnAwWY gvVAAABETIaL TiKEedtw- 
ras. mvOopevor Gà mopÜcioÜat tiv émiepáreiav 
e ^ DARE ^ ` AE ; 2.4 
auTav, ebÜUs opyh mpos Tos KopivOious éydpovv 
A à ^ A "A / , ^ 
aópovBa te kai Apika otparnyouvTwv. THs 
\ 3 , , , 
66 áyyeMas oféws els Yupaxovoas adixopévys 
oŬTw KaTeTAaynoay of Łuparoúsiot Mpos TO 
éyeÜos Tis Suvapews Gore uóMs TQ Tuporé 
uéyeðos Th nr óns TO TiuoXéovrt 
, X é 
TpLaXLALOUS GTO TOCOUTOV pwUpLddwy Ora Xa- 
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the lowly life of exiles. Moreover, he wished that 
his mercenaries might get booty from the enemy’s 
country and not remain idle. Accordingly, while he 
himself returned to Syracuse in order to apply him- 
self to the establishment of the civil polity and to 
assist the lawgivers who had come from Corinth, 
Cephalus and Dionysius, in arranging its most im- 
portant details in the most attractive way, he sent 
forth the troops under Deinarchus and Demaretus! 
into that part of the island which the Carthaginians 
controlled, where they brought many cities to revolt 
from the Barbarians, and not only lived in plenty 
themselves, but actually raised moneys for the war 
from the spoils they made. 

XXV. Meanwhile the Carthaginians put in at Lily- 
baeum with an army of seventy thousand men, two 
hundred triremes, and a thousand transports carrying 
engines of war, four-horse chariots, grain in abun- 
dance, and other requisite equipment. Their purpose 
was, not to carry on the war by piece-meal any more, 
but at one time to drive the invading Greeks out of 
all Sicily ; for their force would have been sufficient 
to capture the native Greeks, even though they had 
not been politically weak and utterly ruined by one 
another. And on learning that the territory which 
they controlled was being ravaged by the Corinthians, 
they were furious, and straightway marched against 
them under the command of Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
car. Tidings of this coming quickly to Syracuse, the 
Syracusans were so terrified at the magnitude of the 
enemy’s forces that only three thousand out of so 
many tens of thousands could with difficulty be 
brought to pluck up courage, take their arms, and go 


1 Cf. chapter xxii. 3. 
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3 Bóvras torApjoat avve£eXOetv. oi 86 puo 00$ópot 
TeTpakıoxiMot TO rAfÜos Toav Kat roUTOV 
a00i:s oov xidso. raf’ o80v dmoÓeQudcavres 
àvexapra av, ws ox vyatvovros ToU TuusoXéovros, 
àXXà uauvouévov map nrtkiav xai mpos émTÀ 
puptáGae ToXeuíev meta Tevrakiaytriwy Trev 
Kal xiiwv imméwy Badifovtos, kai S:aptavtTos 
060v juepQÓv òrt% THY Evvayw amd TOV Xvpa- 
Kovov, bev obre cwOhvas Tots Pevyovaw obre 
Tapivas Toig TecoÜciv aUTÓv bTáptci. TOUTOUS 
pèv obv Tiporéwv Képdos Tyyeiro mpd THS uaxns 
$avepo)s yeyovotas, tous O6 AXXovs émippocas 
Kata TáXxos rye mpós TOv Kpipnoov moTrapgóv, 
óTvov kai rovs Kapyndovious Hove cvvám Te. 
XXVI. 'Avaflatvovrt òè aÙT® mpos odor, ov 
VrepBaXóvres ewe ov karóvrea au TO G Tpá Teva. 
kai Tv Ovvaputv TOV TOXkeuiov, éuBadrovow 
nutovot cédiva kopttovres: kal TOIS a Tpa TiO Ta4Ss 
eia jA0e movnpòv elvat TO a nuetov, OTL TA uviuara 
TOY vexpOv eio Üapev émieikós a reiavobüv a eMvows: 
kai wapotpia Tis K TovTOU 'yéyove, TOv émia ja- 
ABs vocobvra BeioÜat cerivov. PBovddpevos otv 
avtous amanrdEa Ths OewiÓauuovías kal Tv 
ducermioteiav adereiy ó Tiporéwv, émio5jaas 
THY mopelav GAAa Te Tpémovra TH kawpQ Šie- 
Aéy0n, Kal tov atépavovy avtois fn «pó Tis 
vixns Koptlouevoy avTou“aTws €ic Tas Yelpas 
xew, o. KopivOto. stehavodct tovs “loOuia vi 
küvTas, lepov Kal TAaTPLOV TO OTE“pA TOD GEALVOU 
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forth with Timoleon. Furthermore, the mercenaries 
were only four thousand in number ; and of these, 
again, about a thousand played the coward on the 
march and went back to Syracuse, declaring that 
Timoleon was not in his right mind, but was more 
crazy than his years would lead one to expect, and 
was marching against seventy thousand of the enemy 
with five thousand foot and a thousand horse, and 
was taking his force a march of eight days away 
from Syracuse, so that those of them who fled from 
the field would find no safety, and those who fell 
upon it would have no burial. As for these men, 
then, Timoleon counted it gain that they had shown 
what they were before the battle; the rest he en- 
couraged and led them with all speed to the river 
Crimesus, where he heard that the Carthaginians 
also were concentrating. 

XXVI. As he was marching up a hill, from the 
crest of which they expected to look down upon 
the camp and the forces of the enemy, there met 
them by chance some mules laden with parsley ; and 
it occurred to the soldiers that the sign was a bad 
one, because we are generally accustomed to wreath 
the tombs of the dead with parsley ; and this has 
given rise to a proverb, namely, that one who is 
dangerously sick * needs only parsley." Accordingly, 
wishing to free them from their superstitious fears 
and take away their despondency, Timoleon halted 
them on their march, and after discoursing other- 
wise as befitted the occasion, said also that the 
wreath for their victory had come into their hands 
in advance and of its own accord, the wreath with 
which Corinthians crown the victors at the Isthmian 
games, considering the garland of parsley to be tra- 
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vouitovres. ETL yap TOTE TOV ‘Tod pion, Gamep 
viv Tov Nepeiwv, TÒ oéàwov A cTépavos, ov 
Tákat 867 7) TITUS yéyovev. évTuy@v ovv o Tino- 
Aéy, ócTep elpntat, Tots oTpATLOT als Kal Xaov 
TOV oehivey «area TEWaTo T P@TOS avTós, era oi 
epi avTov ńyepóves kai TÒ TAOS. oi òè paves 
KaTLOOVTES deroUs úo mpocdQepouévovs, WY ò piv 
Ópákovra TOUS õvvw ëpepe StamreTrappévoy, o Ò 
imTato KeKdayos néya kal Üappa ov, em eóec- 
KvvOv TOES OTPATLØTALS, Kal Tpos evxas Üeóv Kat 
AvakX1)8 ELS érpámovro Távres. 

XXVII. To Bey m Eros LoTapevou Bépous 
elev ópav, Kai Mjyovri papi Oaprymnwudvi 7 pos 
Tas TpoT s jòn cvviyme TOY KaLpov" opixrny òè 
Tov moTapo modhyy åvaðıðóvtos Wp@Tov ev 
ATEKPÚTTETO óp TÓ medion, Kad ouvomrov oùõèv 
ÑV ano TÓV ToXeuiov, TM "Xl TiS dkprros kai 
TUUNIS üvo TpOs TÓV Aóov ex ópet T poo cÜ ev 
AVLOTALÉVNS oTpaTLas TocavTns. ws Ò àvaflávres 
eni TOV Aójov éco T2cav oi KopíyOtot kai Oépevos 
Tas comidas Diavemavovro, Tov Alov mepipepo- 
pévov kai pereopitovros THY avabupiacty, ó ó uev 
ÜoXepós. anp ab portdpevos T pos Ta Dyna Kat 
TUVLTTA[LEVOS KaTevepwoe TAS dx peopetas, Tov &é 
UT T0O0as TOT oY dvaxabarpopevor č 6 T€ Kpipnoos 
éEeharn Kat ia paivovtes aAÙTÒV GPOncav oi 
TONE [LOL Tros ev Tots Te pÜm Tros eXTANKTL- 
KOS TPIS ayava KaTecKevacpevols, KATÖTIV ÔÈ 
ToUTOV gpiois OTAITALS AEUKdOTLGL. TOUTOUS 
érexpaipovto Kapynoovious elvai TH NapTpoTHTt 
THS aKeuns xai TH BpaduTiite kai tuker THe 
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ditionally sacred in their country. For at that time 
parsley was still used for wreaths at the Isthmian, 
as it is now at the Nemean games, and it was not 
long ago that the pine came into use instead. Ac- 
cordingly, when Timoleon had addressed his soldiers, 
as I have said, he took of the parsley and crowned 
himself with it first, and then the captains and the 
common soldiers about him did the same. Moreover, 
the soothsayers, observing two eagles coming up on 
the wing, one of which bore a serpent pierced with 
its talons, while the other flew with a loud and in- 
spiring cry, pointed them out to the soldiers, and all 
betook themselves to invoking the gods with prayers. 

XXVII. Now, the season of the year was early 
summer, the month of Thargelion was drawing to a 
close, and the summer solstice was near;! the river 
exhaled a thick mist which at first hid the plain in 
darkness, and nothing could be seen in the enemy’s 
camp, only an inarticulate and confused noise made 
its way up to the hill, showing that the vast host 
was moving forward. But after the Corinthians had 
ascended the hill, where they stopped, laid down 
their shields, and rested themselves, the sun was 
passing the meridian and drawing the vapours on 
high, the thick haze moved in masses towards the 
heights and hung in clouds about the mountain 
summits, while the regions below cleared up, the 
Crimesus came into view, and the enemy were seen 
crossing it, in the van their four-horse chariots for- 
midably arrayed for battle, and behind these ten 
thousand men-at-arms with white shields. These 
the Corinthians conjectured to be Carthaginians, 
from the splendour of their armour and the slowness 


1 It was early in June, 339 B.C. 
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tatov TOV uua 0ooopov Bpaxvv uév xpóvov éméc ye 
tò Tay inmméwy aTolewpav Epyov, ws dé éxeivous 
elev UTO THY ápuáTov po THs TaEEws StabedvTwv 
eis yetpas éAQetv rois Kapyndoviors où Suvapévous, 
GAN Oras u) ocvvrapaxOeiev àvaykatouévovs 
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and good order of their march. After these the 
other nations streamed on and were making the 
crossing in tumultuous confusion. Then Timoleon, 
noticing that the river was putting it in their power 
to cut off and engage with whatever numbers of the 
enemy they themselves desired, and bidding his 
soldiers observe that the phalanx of the enemy was 
sundered by the river, since some of them had 
already crossed, while others were about to do so, 
ordered Demaretus to take the horsemen and fall 
upon the Carthaginians and throw their ranks into 
confusion before their array was yet formed. Then 
he himself, descending into the plain, assigned the 
wings to the other Sicilian Greeks, uniting a few of 
his mercenaries with each wing, while he took the 
Syracusans and the best fighters among his mercen- 
aries under his own command in the centre. Then 
he waited a little while, watching what his horsemen 
would do, and when he saw that they were unable 
to come to close quarters with the Carthaginians on 
account of the chariots which coursed up and down 
in front of their lines, but were forced to wheel 
about continually that their ranks might not be 
broken, and to make their charges in quick suecession 
after facing about again, he took up his shield and 
shouted to his infantrymen to follow and be of good 
courage; and his voice seemed stronger than usual 
and more than human, whether it was from emotion 
that he made it so loud, in view of the struggle and 
the enthusiasm which it inspired, or whether, as most 
felt at the time, some deity joined in his utterance. 
Then, his men re-echoing his shout, and begging 
him to lead them on without delay, he signalled to 
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Tois pev immorais éonpaver Ew Tapa Tiv ráfw 
TOV áppáTov Taperadoat Kal KATA Képas Tpoc- 
pépeoðar TOÍS TorEpious, autos 6é TOUS T po- 
pdxous TuKvOcas TQ cvuvaoTicuQ, kal Tv 
cakmuyya keXeva as éripbéykac bat, mpoaéBanre 
TOÍS Kapyn8ortois. 

XXVIII. Oi òè THY uev T pOTny émiópouiy 
ÜbméoTQcav éppopévos, Kat TÓ catameppax Gar TÀ 
TOLATA aLdypois Owpak xal xaX«ois xpdveoww 
aomidas TE peyáxas mpoBeBNijo Bat dex povovTo 
TOV Sopatia pov. erel 6e eis ipn cvv) ev ó 
ayov Kat TEXINS oùx HTTOV 1?) popns eyeyover TO 
épyov, eEaipuns à amo TOV Op@v Bpovrat TE : poBepal 
KATEPprHYvUYTO Kal Tupdoes aotparal c vve£é- 
TUTTOV. eita ó Trepi TOUS Adgous al TAS àkpo- 
peias Copos eri THY paynv Kai, inBpo «ai 
mvevpate kal xahdln ovupeuryuévos, Tois pev 
“EXAqaty efomta Bev Kal Kara VÓTOU Trepiexetro, 
Tov ÔÈ BapBápev € rum TE Ta Tpocwma kai Katý- 
cTpamTe Tas Owes, dua Xa(Xamos bypas ral 
proyos guvexoos éx TOV vepõv depopévns. èv 
ots TONG pv jv Ta NUTODVTA, kal unádMo Ta TOUS 
à éípovs, ovx Hera òè BXdxrai Soxodaw aí 
Bpovral kai rÀv mwv 0 maT aryos KOT TOMEVOY 
vdaTe paySaiw kal yadin, keXwv adxoverOar rà 
TpostáypaTta TOV yeuovov. rtoîs 66 Kapyn- 
Goviois ovK obciv evf@vois TOV omg uóv, arr, 
óoTep elpyrrau, kavamepparypévois, & T€ TOs 
eu 00105 jv ol TE KóNTOL TANpOUpevor TOV 
XiTOvov daros, oad avtois pev eis TOV áyàva 
xphabat Papeis joav kal dicepyot, padzot 86 Tots 
"EXAnot Trepvrpémreo0at, kai TETÓVTES àpýyavot 
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his horsemen to ride along outside and past the line 
of chariots and attack the enemy on the flank, while 
he himself made his vanguard lock their shields in 
close array, ordered the trumpet to sound the charge, 
and fell upon the Carthaginians. 

XXVIII. But these withstood his first onset 
sturdily, and owing to the iron breastplates and 
bronze helmets with which their persons were pro- 
tected, and the great shields which they held in 
front of them, repelled the spear thrusts. But 
when the struggle came to swords and the work 
required skill no less than strength, suddenly, from 
the hills, fearful peals of thunder crashed down, and 
vivid flashes of lightning darted forth with them. 
Then the darkness hovering over the hills and 
mountain summits came down to the field of battle, 
mingled with rain, wind, and hail. It enveloped 
the Greeks from behind and smote their backs, but 
it smote the Barbarians in the face and dazzled 
their eyes, a tempest of rain and continuous flames 
dashing from the clouds. In all this there was 
much that gave distress, and most of all to the in- 
experienced ; and particularly, as it would seem, the 
peals of thunder worked harm, and the clatter of 
the armour smitten by the dashing rain and hail, 
which made it impossible to hear the commands of 
the leaders. Besides, since the Carthaginians were 
not lightly equipped, but, as I have said, encased in 
armour, both the mud and the bosoms of their 
tunics filled with water impeded them, so that they 
were unwieldy and ineffective in their fighting, and 
easily upset by the Greeks, and when they had once 
fallen it was impossible for them to rise again from 
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4 mad éx TTyX0U pera Tov OTAWY dvacThvat. Kal 
yap ó Kpiunoos UTÓ TÓV Sia Bawóvrov exdvoOn 
péyas 5n rois bu Bpors MvEnpEevos, Kal TÒ TreÓtov 
TÓ mepi avTov bTÓ ToAAAS a vvaryk etas Ka pápay- 
yas UrroKel pevov émipmraro pevuárov ov Kata 
TrÓpov $epou£vov, ols ot Kapxndoveor Kadtvoov- 
evot Karem as drijAhaT TOV. uv be TOU yet- 
[LQVOS eT LKEL[LEVOD, Kal TOV ‘EXAnvOv THY TPwWTHV 
Táķw aura, ávbpas Terpakoaiovs, cataBahov- 
TOv, érpám TO TAHOOS Els huynyv. Kab ToXXol 
pev èv TH mecry catahapBavopevot dtepOetpovto, 
TodNoUS dé 0 ToTapos Tots €TL Teparoupevots 
cvumimTOVTAS éuBarrov Kal mapadépov ATON- 
Ave, mAecelotovs 66 TOV Xójov édueuévovs èri- 
Ücovres ot pirol KATELPYATUVTO. Aéyovtat yoûv 
év pvpiors vexpois TLO yio Kapynõoviwv yevé- 
cba, péya Tj) TONEL Tér Gos. ate yap yeveouy 
obe TXobrots ovte Gofaus Érepot BeXrtoves ñ jcav 
éxelvwv, oUT àrvoÜavóvras ToTé på uáym Tpõ- 
Tépov eE avTOv Kapxnbovior TOcOUTOUS pvy- 
povevovay, adda AíBvau Ta Torna Kat “IBnpat 
kai Nouáoct Xpwopevor T pos Tas náyas adroTpiats 
BXáBats dvedéXovTo TAS T HTTAS. 

XXIX. 'Eyvoc09 86 crois "EXMgjoiw ý) Sofa 
TOY TETÓVTOV ATÒ TÓV Aa pupav. Ed XLT TOS 
yap nv Xarkov kal ovdnpey Tols oKUAEVOUaL 
Aóvyos obras dpBovos uev HW apyvpos, aPOovos dé 
Xpucós. Kal yap TÒ e paróm eov LETA THY 
Umobvyiav ra B ávres éXafdov. TaV è aix uad 
TOV oi pev TOXXoi OLekAdTyOAaV UTÓ TAV otpa- 
TLOTV, eig 66 xkotvóv dmedetx Ono av mevtakioyi- 
Moit TO WARDS’ Haw Se Kal Staxdota TOV 
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the mud with their weapons. For the Crimesus, 
having been already greatly swollen by the rains, 
was forced over its banks by those who were cross- 
ing it, and the adjacent plain, into which many 
glens and ravines opened from the hills, was filled 
with streams that hurried along no fixed channels, 
and in these the Carthaginians wallowed about and 
were hard beset. Finally, the storm still assailing 
them, and the Greeks having overthrown their first 
rank of four hundred men, the main body was put 
to flight. Many were overtaken in the plain and 
cut to pieces, and many the river dashed upon and 
carried away to destruction as they encountered 
those who were still trying to cross, but most of 
them the light-armed Greeks ran upon and des- 
patched as they were making for the hills. At any 
rate, it is said that among ten thousand dead bodies, 
three thousand were those of Carthaginians—a great 
affliction for the city. For no others were superior 
to these in birth or wealth or reputation, nor is it 
recorded that so many native Carthaginians ever 
perished in a single battle before, but they used 
Libyans for the most part and Iberians and Numid- 
ians for their battles, and thus sustained their de- 
feats at the cost of other nations. 

XXIX. The rank of those who had fallen was 
made known to the Greeks from the spoils. For 
those who stripped the bodies made very little 
account of bronze and iron; so abundant was silver, 
so abundant gold. For they crossed the river and 
seized the camp with its baggage-trains. As for the 
prisoners, most of them were stolen away and hidden 
by the soldiers, but as many as five thousand were 
delivered into the publie stock; there were also 
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2 mee pia KaXMoT ny òè xai peyaror pere- 
aotatny Own y Tiporéovtos érebeikvvro gue) 
Teprowpevdeioa TavrobaT ots Aahupors, èv ols 
yio pev Ücpaxes épyacia kal kdXXe diage- 
povTes, pópuau de domides mpoeréOnoav. dAbyou 
66 TOAAOÙS oT KUAEVOVTES kal peyáXaus évr wy xd- 
vovres à eXe6aus Tpitn LÓMs "uépa peta Tiv 
paxny éornoay TpoTraLov. 

"Apa bé TH iva TS viKns O Teporéov eis 
Kópivðov ë Emeuye Ta káNMoTa TOV aiypaħóTwv 
óc Xov, Bovrcpevos abToD THY marpioa mow 
àvÜpoymots. EnrwThy eivai, Fewpevous év éxeivn 
povn TOY EXNquicóv TÓXeGv TOUS emibaveo Tá- 
Tous vaovs ovy  EXXgvikots KEKOG [UN MEVOUS Aa- 
púpos où amo avyyevôðv póvov Kal opopúrov 
åvaðnpáTov uvýuas aep eis €yovtas, àAÀAà 
Bapßapıxà cKira Kardiatass érvypadais ôn- 
Ao)vra uerà Ths avdpelas TaY VEVLKNKOT OV THY 
Sixatoavuny, č ÓTL KopívOtot. cat TeuoXéov 0 © otpa- 
TNYOS éreufepwoavres TOUS XikeMav oikobvras 
"EXXmvas amo Kapynéoviwy yapsrotnpia Qeoîs 
àvéÜnxav. 

XXX. "Ek TOUTOU KATATE OY ev Tj) Tohepia 
TOUS praboddpous à äyovrtas Kal péoovras Thv TOV 
Kapynõoviwv emixparetay, GUTOS Kev els Zupa- 
kovas Kal TOUS XtMovs pua Bopopous éxeivous, 
Dp’ ay eyeateel pon mpo THS HÁXNS, éexnpute 
THS Seas, Kat mr ply 3 Sdvat TOV IPwov quay 
Kacey èk Lupaxova dy dTeAÜeiv.  obroL èv oùv 
OótamAeUcavres eis lroX(av dámoXovro mapa- 
atrovonévtes vd Bperriov, kai dixnv tadtny 
TO Oaiuóviov avtois ts mpodocias éréOnkxe. 
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captured two hundred of the four-horse chariots. But 
the most glorious and magnificent sight was pre- 
sented by the tent of Timoleon, which was heaped 
about with all sorts of spoils, among which a thous- 
and breast-plates of superior workmanship and 
beauty and ten thousand shields were exposed to 
view. And as there were but few to strip many, 
and the booty they came upon was great, it was the 
third day after the battle before they could erect 
their trophy. 

Along with the report of his victory Timoleon 
sent to Corinth the most beautiful of the captured 
armour, wishing that his own native city should be 
envied of all men, when in her alone of Greek 
cities they saw the most conspicuous temples, not 
adorned with Greek spoils, nor possessed of joyless 
memorials in the shape of votive offerings from the 
slaughter of kinsmen and fellow citizens, but decked 
with barbarian spoils which set forth in fairest in- 
scriptions the justice as well as the valour of the 
victors, declaring that Corinthians and Timoleon their 
general set the Greeks dwelling in Sicily free from 
Carthaginians, and thus dedicated thank-offerings 
to the gods. 

XXX. After this, he left his mercenaries in the 
enemy’s territory plundering the dominion of the 
Carthaginians, and went himself to Syracuse; there 
he ordered out of Sicily the thousand mercenaries 
by whom he had been deserted before the battle, 
and compelled them to depart from Syracuse before 
the sun went down. These, then, after crossing 
into Italy, were perfidiously slain by the Bruttians, 
thus receiving from the divine power a penalty for 
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tov dé mepl tov Mdueprov, tov Katavns tupav- 25 


A € / y , ^ /, 
vov, kai l«érgv, eire $O0vo vÀv xaropÜovpuévov 
e N t » £ PN e 
umd Tiuoréovros, elre doflovuévev aùtòv cs 

M 

ÄTLOTOV kai da TovOov TPOS TOUS. TUpávvovs, OUJ- 

, * ^ /, 
paxíav qovjcauévov Tpós Tovs Kapyndovious 
Kal keXevaávTov méutew Óvvaptv kai otpatn- 

, 5 N , f. la > 
yov, ef u) mavrázaci BovAovTas YwKerias êK- 
^ M /, ^ M y e , 
vec eiv, érAevoe l'éokxov vais uév yov éfóoyj- 
KovTa, puta 0o ópovs ÔÈ T poc Xaov "EXXqvas, 
ovmw mwporepov "EXXmow xpmcapuévov Kapyn- 
doviwy, àXXà -Tóre Üavuacdávrov ws avvro- 
cTáTOvs KAL uaxtj.oTáTOvs àvÜpomov ámávTov. 
avoTüvTes 06 kowi uer AXXQXov ámavres év TH 

/ ^ 
Meconvia Terpakoaíous TY» Tapa 'TiuoXéovros 
£évov  émikovpovs meupOévtas  àmékrewav, èv 
` H , , 7 EY ` 
66 t) Kapxnõoviwv émixpateia mept tas kaXov- 

"4 > \ 3 / A kd > , 
pévas 'leràe éveOpeócavres tovs pet Evdvpou 
tou Aevkadiov puoÜodópovs OiédÜeipav. E ðv 

` , * ^ / , , / 
Kal partota Thv ligoXéovros evrvxyiav ovveBn 
yevécOat Se@vupov. toav pèv yap ovTo. TÓV 
b ^ \ 
peta Didoprjrou ToU Daxéws kai "Ovouápxov 
Acrdovs cataraBovrov kai petras yövTwv éxetvors 
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Ts (epocvaAias. pucovvtwy O6 TüvTOV GÜTOUS 

kai óvXaTTouévov érapárovs yeyovoTas, rXavo- 
M 

evot mep Thv lleXomróvvgoov brò Tipodréovtos 

Fa , ^ ^ 
EdnpOncav érépov TTPATLWTOYV OvK eimopobvros. 
» , x 3 lá e ` , , 
adicopevo. è eis Lixediay daas pèv ékeívg 
cvvmyevicavro pdyas mácas évíkov, tov ÔÈ 
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their treachery. Mamercus, however, the tyrant of 
Catana, and Hicetas, whether through envy of the 
successes won by Timoleon, or because they feared 
him as one who distrusted tyrants and would make 
no peace with them, formed an alliance with the 
Carthaginians and urged them to send a general with 
an army if they did not wish to be cast out of Sicily 
altogether. Accordingly, Gisco set sail! with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and added Greek mercenaries 
to his forces, although the Carthaginians had never 
before employed Greek soldiers; they did so at this 
time, however, because they had come to admire 
them as the best and most irresistible fighters in the 
world. After they had all united their forces in the 
territory of Messana, they slew four hundred of 
Timoleon’s merceraries who had been sent thither 
as auxiliaries, and in that part of the island belong- 
ing to the Carthaginians, near the place called 
Ietae, they set an ambush for the mercenaries 
under Euthymus the Leucadian and cut them to 
pieces. Herein even most of all did the good for- 
tune of Timoleon become famous. For these were 
some of the men who, with Philomelus the Phocian 
and Onomarchus, had seized Delphi and shared in 
their spoliation of the sanctuary.? Then, since all 
mankind hated them and shunned them as men who 
had put themselves under a curse, they wandered 
about Peloponnesus, where they were enlisted in his 
service by Timoleon, in the dearth of other soldiers. 
And after coming into Sicily, they were victorious 
in all the battles which they fought under his 
leadership, but when the most and greatest of his 
1 In the spring of 338 B.c. 


' 2 This was at the beginning of the second so-called Sacred 
War, 356 B.c. 
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CXTEE UT OMEVOL mpos érépas vr avtod Bondetas 
ATOAOVTO xar xatavarodnaay, ovx opod TAVTES, 
ara ia Hépos, THS Ars aùtoîs dmohoyou- 
pévns TH Teporéovtos evTUXig emiriBemevns ! 
ÓTrC0S undeuia TOS à/ya8 ois amo THs TOY KAKOY 
KOAATEWS BXáBn yévirraa. TV uev oj» , "pos 
TipoAMéovra TOV Oey eùpéverav ovx rrov év als 
Tpocékpovce mpakerw Ù mep as karopÜov 
GavpaterOar ovvéBatvev. 

XXXI. Oi dé TroXXol TÀV Xvpakovaoiov eNaNE- 
TaLvov vmod TÓV Tupávvav T POTNAAKLEO LEVOL. «ai 
yàp ò Madpepxos mi TQ owjuara vypádew xal 
Tpaymoias péya dpovàv éxójwmate vixnoas ToUs 
paaOodópovs, xai tas do í0as dvabeis rois Ücois 
éXeyetov ipia Tikóv éméypawre: 


Tác. óeTpeiorypadets xal XpucerepavTnréxTpous 
áomíGas damtdtous etAopev eUreMéot. 


yevopévcv 66 TovTwy Kal tod 'liuoXéovros ets 
KaXavptav oTpaTeUcavTos, ò 'l«érgs éuBadov 
eis Tiv Zvpakovaíav May T€ TUYPHY &Aafe Kal 
TOAN Avunvápevos kal cabuBpioas amnavnrér- 
TETO Tap avTHY Thy KaXavptav, «aTadpovàv 
tov "TiuoXéovros OMyovs TTPATLWOTAS &xovros. 
éxeivos è Tporaßeiv édcas ediwnev i Ur eis éyov 
«ai NriXoss. aiaÜópevos dé ó Ieérns TOV Aapv- 
piav Sia Benross bréorn rapa TOV ToT a Lov OS 
åuvvoúpevos' «cai yàp avr dpaos. 5 TE Tob 
mopouv XYAAETÓTNS kal TO rpnuvôŠes THS ExATEPO- 
Oev 6xOns Tapetye. Tots è perà ToO Tipor€ovTos 


l 73s Alkns . . . émir:Oeuevns Sintenis, with the MSS. The 
corrupt passagé is variously emended by different editors, 
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struggles were over, they were sent out by him to 
the assistance of others, and then perished utterly, 
not all at one time, but little by little. And Justice 
thus punished them, while at the same time she 
sustained the good fortune of Timoleon, in order 
that no harm might come to the good from the 
chastisement of the wicked. So, then, the good 
will of the gods towards Timoleon was no less to be 
admired in his reverses than in his successes. . 

XXXI. But the people of Syracuse were vexed at 
the insults heaped upon them by the tyrants. For 
Mamercus, who valued himself highly as a writer of 
poems and tragedies, boasted of his victory over the 
mercenaries, and in dedicating their shields to the 
gods wrote the following insolent couplet :— 


“These bucklers, purple-painted, decked with 
ivory, gold, and amber, 
We captured with our simple little shields.” 


And after this, when Timoleon was on an expedition 
to Calauria, Hicetas burst into the territory of Syra- 
cuse, took much booty, wrought much wanton havoc, 
and was marching off past Calauria itself, despising 
Timoleon, who had but few soldiers. But Timoleon 
suffered him to pass on, and then pursued him 
with cavalry and light-armed troops. When Hicetas 
was aware of this, he crossed the river Damurias, 
and halted on the farther bank to defend himself; 
for the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness 
of the banks on either side, gave him courage. Then 
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ihapyats epis éumeaobaa, Oavpacri Kal piho- 
veikia Siar pub nv émoíet TRS pdxms. ovdels yàp 
vo ô Bovdopevos érépov taßaiveiv ÜoTepos eri 
TOUS mroXepíovs, AAN autos ExaaTos nEiov 7T po- 
TAYWVLOTELDY, cal KOO pov ook elyev ? O&ufaois 
e£o0obvrav Kat mapapexóvrav AAAŅA ous. Bov- 
Aópevos otv ô Tiyoréwv KANPÕTAL TOUS Tyyeuóvas 
&Xafe map éxdoTov SaxtvrAov: éuflaNov ÔÈ 
"ávTas els THY éavtob Nrapvea kal pitas edere 
TOV 7 p@Tov KaTa TÚXNV puny € Exovta Tis oppa- 
yidos TpoT atop. OS 6é TOÜTOV etbov ot veavía Kol, 
pera Vapas dvaxparyovres ovK €TL TOV ANOV 
vmépewav KAÑpov, arr ws ExaaTos Taxous eixe 
TOV TOTA MOD referdoavtes èv xepaty "cav TOÍS 
Torepious, oí 6€ ovK édeEavro THY Biav aùrtâv, 
&XXà hevyovtes TOV pèv ÖTAWV ávavres OAAÔS 
éatepnOnaay, ytdrtous 86 áméBaXov mrecóvras. 

XXXII. Ov morr 86 joTepov eis tHv Aeov- 
Tíivov ocTpaTeUcas o TiuoXéev RAapPaver tov 
"Ixérgv Eõvra kal tov vióv Evrodepov xai tov 
immapynv EvOupoy, trò TOv oTpaTwTÓv avvGoe- 
Üévras kai kopiobévtas Tpóe avTov. ô uv oiv 
"I«érgse xai TO uetpáktov os TUpavyot Kat mpodorat 
Kora Gevres améðvnoxov, o Ò Eŭĝvpos, avnp 
dyabos à Ov T pos Tous dy@vas kai TOALN Siahépwr, 
ovK éruxev oixrou ua Praopnuiav | TIWA TPOS 
tovs KopivOiovs xatnyopnOeicay avrod. RéyeTat 
yap ore TOV KopwGiov €ko'Tpa/revaauéyav ÈT 
avrous ônunyopõv év Tots A eovrívots ovdev é$m 
yeyovévar þpoßepòv ovdé Gewóv, ei 


Kopiv@iat vyvvatkes é£5A0ov Sopav, 
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among Timoleon's cavalry officers an astonishing 
strife and contention arose which delayed the battle. 
For not one of them was willing to cross the river 
against the enemy after another, but each demanded 
to begin the onset himself, and their crossing was 
likely to be without order if they crowded and tried 
to run past one another. Timoleon, therefore, wish- 
ing to decide their order by lot, took a seal-ring 
from each of the leaders, and after casting all the 
rings into his own cloak and mixing them up, he 
showed the first that came out, and it had by chance 
as the device of its seal a trophy of victory. When 
the young men saw it, they cried aloud for joy and 
would no longer wait for the rest of the lot, but all 
dashed through the river as fast as they could and 
closed with the enemy. These could not withstand the 
violence of their onset, but fled, all alike losing their 
arms, and a thousand being left dead on the field. 

XXXII. Not long afterwards Timoleon made an 
expedition into the territory of Leontini and cap- 
tured Hicetas alive, together with his son Eupolemus 
and his master of horse Euthymus, who were bound 
and brought to Timoleon by his soldiers.  Hicetas, 
then, and his young son, were punished as tyrants 
and traitors and put to death, and Euthymus, though 
a brave man in action and of surpassing boldness, 
found no pity because of a certain insult to the 
Corinthians which was alleged against him. It is 
said, namely, that when the Corinthians had taken 
the field against them, Euthymus told the men of 
Leontini in a public harangue that it was nothing 
fearful or dreadful if 


* Corinthian women came forth from their homes." ! 


An adaptation of Euripides, Medeia, 215 (Kirchhoff), 
where Medea speaks to the chorus in the first person. 
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obros UTd Xóycev uüXXov Ù) mpdEewy movnpôv 
dvido bat mepúkacıv oí TOANOL Yarem@repor 
yap üBpw 3) 3 BraBnv pépovar. Kal TO pep apo- 
veoÜa, bv ëpyov cs avayKxaioyv Ôéðotat Tots 
Tohewodary, ai 66 Brachnplar Tepiovoia picous 
jj KaKias yiverOa Soxovow. 

XXXIII. "ExraveMórvros dé Tod Tiporéovros 
oí Supaxovotos Tas yvvatkas Tov Trepi Tov 'Inérqv 
kai tas Ouyatépas év éxxdAnoia KATACTIJTAVTES 
eis epiatv ámékreiwav. «ai oxe? TOÜTO TÓV 
TiuoXéovros épyav àxapw Tóra Tov yyevéa8au n 
yàp àv éxeivou K@AVOVTOS obras Tüs dvOparous 
áT0Üaveiv. Soxet O6 adtas imepideity xai mTpo- 
écQa. TQ ÜvuQ Tov moXvrÓv Sixny Xauflavóvrov 
Ümép Aicovos ToU Avovictov éxBanortos. ‘Inérns 
yáp stiv 0 Thy yuvaixa TOU Aiwvos “Apérny Kal 
thv aderdny “Apiotopaynv kal tov viov ert 
maida Katatovticas Ctvras, wept ðv év TO 
Alwvos yéypartat Pio. 

XXXIV. Mera 6é Taira oTparevoas emt 
Mápepkov ets Katavnv xai Tepi TÒ peĉa THY 
"AfoXov èr Tapatáķews i UTocTavTa vixnoas kai 
Tpewdapevos rèp Surytdtovs avetrev, ov pépos 
ovK OXLyov "jc av ot reudÜévres bd léokovos èri- 
Koupot CPoívixes. ér è rovrov Kapynddvict pev 
elpnuny erroujoavro Tpós AÙTÒV GenÜévres, ÖTE 
TAV €vTOS TOD Aóxov xXwpav Exe, Kai TOÍS 
BovXopévois ! ÈE avTns uerowucetv "rpós Zuparov- 
alovs ypjpata Kal yeveas amodudovtes, Kal Toîs 


l rots BovXouévois Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker, after 
Reiske (with AC): robs BovAouévovs. Coraés and Bekker 
bracket the preceding xa. 
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So natural is it for most men to be more galled by 
bitter words than hostile acts; since insolence is 
harder for them to bear than injury. Besides, defen- 
sive acts are tolerated in an enemy as a necessary 
right, but insults are thought to spring from an 
excess of hatred or baseness. 

XXXIII. After Timoleon had returned, the Syra- 
cusans brought the wives and daughters of Hicetas 
and his friends to public trial, and then put them to 
death. And this would seem to have been the most 
displeasing thing in Timoleon's career; for if he had 
opposed it, the women would not have been thus 
puttodeath. But apparently he neglected them and 
abandoned them to the wrath of the citizens, who 
were bent on taking vengeance in behalf of Dion, 
who drove out Dionysius. For Hicetas was the 
man who took Arete the wife of Dion, and Aristo- 
mache his sister, and his son, who was still a 
boy, and threw them- into the sea alive, concern- 
ing which things I have written in my Life of 
Dion.! 

XXXIV. After this, Timoleon made an expedition 
against Mamercus to Catana, conquered and routed 
him in a pitched battle near the stream of the 
Abolus, and slew above two thousand of his soldiers, 
a large part of whom were the Carthaginians sent 
him as auxiliaries by Gisco. Thereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made a peace with him which they sought 
themselves; the terms were that they should keep 
the territory within the river Lycus, restoring their 
families and property to all who wished to change 
their homes from there to Syracuse, and renouncing 


1 Chapter lviii. 4. 
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Taal oTe Trev oiknoovtas érépovs O0ev oi 293 
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their alliance with the tyrants. Then Mamercus, 
despairing of success, took ship for Italy with the 
purpose of bringing the Lucanians against Timoleon 
and Syracuse; but his companions on the voyage 
turned their triremes back, sailed to Sicily, and 
handed Catana over to Timoleon, whereupon Mamer- 
cus himself also was compelled to seek refuge in 
Messana with Hippo the tyrant of that city. But 
Timoleon came up against them and besieged them 
by land and sea, and Hippo was caught as he was 
trying to steal away on board a ship. Then the 
Messanians took him into the theatre, brought their 
children thither from their schools to behold, as 
a glorious spectacle, the tyrant’s punishment, ‘and 
put him to torment and death. As for Mamercus, 
he gave himself up to Timoleon on condition that 
he should undergo trial at Syracuse, and that Timo- 
leon should not denounce him. So he was brought 
to Syracuse, and when he came before the people, 
attempted to rehearse a speech composed by him a 
long time before; but being received with noise and 
clamour, and seeing that the assembly was inexor- 
able, he flung away his mantle, ran right across the 
theatre, and dashed head foremost against one of 
the stone steps, hoping to kill himself. However, 
he was not so fortunate as to die in this way, but 
was taken away, still living, and crucified like a 
robber. 

XXXV. In this manner, then, did Timoleon ex- 
tirpate the tyrannies and put a stop to their wars. 
He found the whole island reduced to a savage state 
by its troubles and hated by its inhabitants, but 
he made it so civilized and so desirable in the eyes 
of all men that others came by sea to dwell in the 
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places from which their own citizens used to run 
away before. Agrigentum and Gela, for instance, 
great cities which had been ruined and depopulated 
by the Carthaginians after the Attic war, were re- 
peopled at this time, one by Megellus and Pheristus 
from Velia, the other by Gorgus, who sailed from 
Ceos and brought with his company the old citizens. 
To these settlers Timoleon not only afforded safety 
and calm after so long a storm of war, but also 
supplied their further needs and zealously assisted 
them, so that he was revered by them as a 
founder. All the other inhabitants also cherished 
like feelings towards him, and no conclusion of war, 
no institution of laws, no settlement of territory, no 
arrangement of civil polity seemed satisfactory, 
unless he gave the finishing touches to it, like a 
master builder adding to a work that is drawing to 
completion some grace which pleases gods and men. 

XXXVI. At any rate, though in his time Greece 
produced many men who were great and wrought 
great things, such as Timotheus, Agesilaüs, Pelo- 
pidas, and Epaminondas (whom ‘Timoleon most 
emulated), stil, the lustre of their achievements 
was tarnished by a certain degree of violence and 
laborious effort, so that some of them were followed 
by censure and repentance; whereas in the career 
of Timoleon, setting aside his necessary treatment 
of his brother, there is nothing to which it were 
not meet, as Timaeus says, to ‘apply the words of 
Sophocles :— 


“Ye Gods, pray tell what Cypris or what winning 
love 
Was partner in this work? ” 1 
1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.? p. 316. 
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For just as the poetry of Antimachus and the pic- 
tures of Dionysius, both Colophonians, for all their 
strength and vigour, seem forced and laboured, 
while the paintings of Nicomachus and the verses 
of Homer not only have power and grace besides, 
but also give the impression of having been exe- 
cuted readily and easily; so, if we compare the 
generalship of Epaminondas and Agesilaüs, which in 
both cases was full of toil and bitter struggles, with 
that of Timoleon, which was exercised with much 
ease as well as glory, it appears to men of just and 
careful reasoning a product, not of fortune, but of 
fortunate valour. And yet all his successes werc 
ascribed by him to fortune; for in his létters to his 
friends at home and in his public addresses to the 
Syracusans he often said he was thankful to God, 
who, desiring to save Sicily, gave him the name and 
title of its saviour. Moreover, in his house he built 
a shrine for sacrifice to Automatia, or Chance, and 
the house itself he consecrated to man’s sacred 
genius. And the house in which he dwelt was 
picked out for him by the Syracusans as a prize for 
his achievements in the field; they also gave him 
the pleasantest and most beautiful of their country 
estates, and at this he used to spend the greater 
part of his leisure time, after he had sent home for 
his wife and children. For he did not return to 
Corinth, nor did he take part in the disturbances of 
Greece or expose himself to the jealousy of his 
fellow citizens, the rock on which most generals, 
in their insatiable greed for honours and power, 
make shipwreck; but he remained in Sicily, en- 
joying the blessings of his own creation, the greatest 
of which was the sight of so many cities and myriads 


of people whose happiness was due to him. idi 
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XXXVII. But since, as it would seem, not only 
all larks must grow a crest, as Simonides says, but 
also every democracy a false accuser, even Timoleon 
was attacked by two of the popular leaders at Syra- 
cuse, Laphystius and Demaenetus. Of these, La. 
phystius once tried to make him give surety that he 
would appear at a certain trial, and Timoleon would 
not suffer the citizens to stop the man by their 
turbulent disapproval; for he himself, he said, had 
of his own accord endured all his toils and dangers 
in order that any Syracusan who wished might avail 
himself of the laws. And when the other, Demae- 
netus, brought many denunciations in open assembly 
against his conduct in the field, to him, indeed, Ti- 
moleon made no answer, but said he owed thanks 
to the gods, for he had prayed them that he might 
live to see the Syracusanus gain the right of free 
speech. 

So, then, having by general confession performed 
the greatest and most glorious deeds of any Greek 
of his time, and having been the only one to succeed 
in those achievements to which the rhetoricians, in 
their speeches at the national assemblies, were ever 
exhorting the Greeks; having been removed be- 
times by a happy fortune, pure and unstained with 
blood, from the evils which were rife in the mother 
country, and having displayed ability and valour in 
his dealings with Barbarians and tyrants, as well as 
justice and gentleness in his dealings with the Greeks 
and his friends; having set up most of the trophies 
of his contests without causing his fellow citizens 
either tears or mourning, and having in even less 
than eight years! handed over to her inhabitants a 
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Sicily purged of her perpetual intestine miseries and 
complaints; at last, being now advanced in years, he 
began to lose his sight, and then, after a little, 
became completely blind. He had done nothing 
himself to occasion this, nor was he therein the 
sport and mockery of Fortune, but suffered from 
some congenital disease, as it would seem, which 
came upon him with his years; for it is said that not 
a few of his kindred lost their sight in a similar 
way, when it was enfeebled by old age. But Athanis 
says that while the war against Hippo and Mamercus 
was still in progress, in his camp at Mylae, his vision 
was obscured by a cataract in the eye, and it was 
plain to all that he was getting blind; he did not, 
however, desist from the siege on this account, but 
persisted in the war and captured the tyrants; yet 
after his return to Syracuse, he at once laid aside 
the sole command and begged the citizens to excuse 
him from it, now that matters had reached the 
happiest conclusion, 

XXXVIII. Well, then, that he himself should 
bear his misfortune without repining is less a matter 
for wonder; but the gratitude and honour which the 
Syracusans showed him in his blindness are worthy of 
admiration. They often went to visit him in person, 
and brought strangers who were sojourning in the 
city to his house and to his country seat to see their 
benefactor, exulting and proud that he chose to end 
his days among them and thus made light of the 
brilliant return to Greece which had been prepared 
for him by reason of his successes. And of the many 
great things decreed and done in his honour, nothing 
surpassed the vote passed by the people of Syracuse 
that whenever they went to war against alien peoples, 
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they would employ a Corinthian as their general. 
Moreover, the proceedings in their assemblies afforded 
a noble spectacle in his honour, since, while they 
decided other matters by themselves, for the more 
important deliberations they summoned him. Then 
he would proceed to the theatre carried through the 
market place on a mule-car ; and when the vehicle in 
which he sat was brought in, the people would greet 
him with one voice and call him by name, and he, 
after returning their greetings and allowing some 
time for their felicitations and praises, would then 
listen carefully to the matter under debate and pro- 
nounce opinion. And when this opinion had been 
adopted, his retainers would conduct his car back 
again through the theatre, and the citizens, after 
sending him on his way with shouts of applause, 
would proceed at once to transact the rest of the 
publie business by themselves. 

XXXIX. Cherished in old age amid such honour 
and good will, like a common father, a slight cause 
co-operated with his great age to bring him to his 
end.! A number of days having been allowed in 
which the Syracusans might prepare for his funeral, 
while the country folk and strangers came together, 
the whole ceremony was conducted with great mag- 
nificence, and besides, young men selected by lot 
carried his bier with all its decorations through the 
precinct where the palace of Dionysius had stood 
before Timoleon destroyed it. The bier was escorted, 
too, by many thousands of men and women, whose 
appearance was one that became a festival, since all 
were crowned with garlands and wore white raiment; 
while cries and tears, mingled with benedictions 


1 In 337 or 336 B.C. 
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piop® Tov teOvnKdTos ov Tiufjs apocwwow ovdE 

NetToupytay èx mpoPovrevpaTos, GANG «róÜov ĉi- 

karov émeOeikvvvTo Kal xápw adnOwis edvotas. 
/ ` ^ / LEA! M ` , 

TéNos 8e Tis KAivns eml TH mupàv tebelons An- 

urpis, òs Hv ueyaXodovoraros THY TÓTE KNpPU- 

KY, yeypaupévov àvetre kKýpvypa TOLODTOV 


“O ĝuos 0 Xvpakovaiev Tiporéovta Ti- 
poðýpov KopívOiov. rovde Garter pev dcaxo- 
ciov uvàv, éripnoe & eis Tov &mavra xpóvov 
YCL povotxois, UmrTLKOUS, yupvexois, OTI 
ToUs Tvpávvovs KaTadtoas Kal tous BapBa- 
pous karamOAeu5cas Kal Tas peyiotas TOY 
dvactdTwy TóXeov oikicas amédwKe TOUS 
vópovs Tois XukeXeoraus." 


'"Emowjcavro 66 Tv Tada tod owpartos èv 
ayopa, kal atoas Doepov TweptBarovtes Kal ma- 
AaíaTpas évorxobounoayvtes yupvactov Tois véots 
ávikav xai Tiporeovretov rpoawyopevaav. avrol 
dé ypopevot TroAwreta. kal vóuots obs éxeivos raté- 
c'T9cev, él moX)v ypóvov evdaipovotvres Óieré- 
A€G av. 


TIMOLEON xxxix. 2-4 


upon the dead, betokened, not a formal tribute of 
respect, nor a service performed in obedience to 
public decree, but a just sorrow and a thankfulness 
arising from genuine good will. And finally, when 
the bier had been placed upon the funeral pyre, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of any herald 
of the time, read from manuscript the following 
decree :— 


* By the people of Syracuse, Timoleon, son 
of Timodemus, from Corinth, is here buried at 

a public cost of two hundred minas, and is 

honoured for all time with annual contests, 

musical, equestrian, and gymnastic, because he 
overthrew the tyrants, subdued the Barbarians, 
re-peopled the largest of the devastated cities, 
and then restored their laws to the Greeks of 

Sicily.” 

Furthermore, they buried his ashes in the market 
place, and afterwards, when they had surrounded it 
with porticoes and built palaestras in it, they set it 
apart as a gymnasium for their young men, and 
named it Timoleonteum. And they themselves, using 
the civil polity and the laws which he had ordained, 
enjoyed a long course of unbroken prosperity and 
happiness. 
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AIMIAIOZ IIAYAOZX 


II. Tov Aipirioy olkov év ‘Poun TOV EÙTATPL- 
dav yeyorévat Kal TANALÕV oi TAELOTOL ovy- 
ypapeîs opoXoyoDotv. Stet Ò Ó mpóros aÙTÕV 
kal TQ yévet THY érovuyutav atodT@Vv Madpepxos 
7v, lluOayopov mais rod codpod, Ov aipvrtav 
Aóyov «ai Xápw AipiAtos "rpoaa^yopevOe(s, etph- 
Kaci vto, TOV Tvéayopae THY Nowa Tov Pact- 


2 Aéws Taisevow àvaBévrov. ot pèv ody TNeîoTot 


Tov els SoEav dm THS oixias TavTns mpoerbóvTov 
9v dpeTHy, ijv éCjXocav, evtvynaav, Aevxiou dé 
IIa/Xov Tò epi Kávvas atuynyua thy te Ppovncev 
dua kai thy avipeiav &Oet£ev. ws yap ouk rece 
TOY cvvdpxovra KwdrAvwV payecOat, to? pèv 
ayavos kav petécyev adTa, Tis è puys ove 
EXOLVHVNTEV, ANAA TOD avváyravros Tov kívOvvov 
EYKATAMTOVTOS AUTOS éco TOS Kal paXOpevos Tots 
ToXeulots eTENEUTIGE. 

TosTov Ouyatnp uev Aimla Xegmíeow TÒ 
peydre aouvexKnaoev, vios òè Hatos Aipireos, 
Tepi où TáOe ypadeTat, yeyovàs év fuxia xarà 
Katpov avbobvra bokaus Kal apeTais émupaveotd- 
TOV avipov kai peyiotwv, duedkapwev, o ravrà 


1 The first chapter has been transposed to serve as Intro- 
duction to both the Timoleon and the Aemilius Paulus. 
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II! That the Aemilii were one of the ancient and 
patrician houses at Rome, most writers agree. And 
that the first of them, and the one who gave his 
surname to the family, was Mamercus, a son of 
Pythagoras the philosopher, who received the surname 
of Aemilius for the grace? and charm of his discourse, 
is the statement of some of those writers who hold 
that Pythagoras was the educator of Numa the 
king. Now, most of this family who rose to dis- 
tinction by their cultivation of virtue, were blessed 
with good fortune ; and in the case of Lucius Paulus, 
his misfortune at Cannae gave testimony alike to his 
wisdom and valour. For when he could not dissuade 
his colleague from giving battle, he took part with 
him in the struggle, though reluctantly, but would 
not be a partner in his flight; nay, though the one 
who had brought on the peril left him in the lurch, he 
himself kept his post and died fighting the enemy. 

This Paulus had a daughter, Aemilia, who was the 
wife of Scipio the Great, and a son, Aemilius Paulus, 
whose Life I now write. He came of age at a time 
which abounded in men of the greatest reputation 
and most illustrious virtue, and yet he was a con- 


? Plutarch suggests the identity of the Latin Aemilius 
with the Greek aiuóxis (winning). Cf. Odyssey, i. 56. 

5 See the Numa, i. 2 f. 

* See the Fabius Maximus, chapters xiv. and xvi. 
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a ? ^ , 4 ? z , 
Tois eVdoxtpovat TOTE véows ériTHSevpaTa l9Xo- 
~ CAN a 
cas, ovdé THY aùthv 000v am àpxfs TopevÜeis. 
hy , 
oUre yap Xówyov 1jo ket TEPL Sixas, àa rag ovs TE 
~ , ^ r e € / 
kai beEvooes Kat prroppocivas, als brorpéxovres 
S N a > ^ 
oí moAAol Tv Ófjuov exT@vTO Üepasevrikoi kal 
, 2 
c'TovOatoi yevouevolt, vavráragi ŽÉMTE, Tpos 
/ P d 3 ] 
oUOérepov á$vOs xwv, ws Ó éxarépov kpetrTova 
, N 
Thy am avopetas kal Oucaioo Uvgs xai Tiatews 
, t ^ r ?" , M I4 ^ 
8of£av abt mepiroioúuevos, ols evOus Oiéiepe TOV 
, 
kab’ nrLKiav. 
III. Iloormcv your tav éripavav apyav ayopa- 
, * , ^ , ^ 
voutav uereAOÓov mpoexptOn Sexabvoiv avdpav 
J e 
cvvaToypaYaguévev, ods vaTtepov &ravras b7a- 
TeÜcaL Aéyovoi. yevópevoşs È iepevs TOv Aù- 
"^ , 
yoópev Tpoca*yopevouévov, ods THS am OpviÜwv 
^ , [4 ^ ^ 
Kal Stognpec@v aTroberxvuovct Pwpatot uavructs 
/ ^ 
émicxotous Kal d$UXakas, oUTW Tpocécye Tois 
` ^ ^ 
matp@os Cea, kal KaTevonoe THY TÀv raXaiQv 
` \ ^ » f e r ^ 
mept TO Üetov evAdBerav ore Tipnv.tiva Boko- 
7 r M 
cav civar kai Cnrovpévny àXXos evexa COENS THY 
^ H 3 ^ ^ 
lepwovuny TOV àkcporáTov piav aTopHvar Texvàv, 
^ ^ 1 [d M 
kai paptupjaat TOi $uiXocóQors, Soot THY eù- 
, 2 ^ > , 
céfBeuav wpicavto Oepareias Oev état pny 
N ^ , n e 95 
eivat. mavta yap édpato per éymewías vr 
3 ^ N ^ s ^ LA » 
avTOU Kal aT 0vO3)s, TXOANY TOV AAAWY á'yovTos 
N / 
Ste yiyvorto pos TOUT@, Kal "rapaXetmovTOS 
» A > A A 3 * M ^ 
ovdev oUO6 katvorouoUvTOS, GANA KAL TOLS TUVE- 
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spicuous figure, although he did not pursue the 
same studies as the young nobles of the tine, nor 
set out on his career by the same path. For he did 
not practise pleading private cases in the courts, and 
refrained altogether from the salutations and greet- 
ings and friendly attentions to which most men 
cunningly resorted when they tried to win the favour 
of the people by becoming their zealous servants; 
not that he was naturally incapable of either, but he 
sought to acquire for himself what was better than 
both, namely, a reputation arising from valour, 
justice, and trustworthiness. In these virtues he 
at once surpassed his contemporaries. 

III. At all events, when he sued for the first of 
the high offices in the state, the aedileship, he was 
elected over twelve competitors,! all of whom, we 
are told, afterwards became consuls. Moreover, 
when he was inade one of the priests called Augurs, 
whom the Romans appoint as guardians and overseers 
of the art of divination from the flight of birds and 
from omens in the sky, he so carefully studied the 
ancestral customs of the city, and so thoroughly 
understood the religious ceremonial of the ancient 
Romans, that his priestly function, which men had 
thought to be a kind of honour, sought merely 
on account of the reputation which it gave, was 
made to appear one of the higher arts, and testified 
in favour of those philosophers who define religion 
as the science of the worship of the gods. For all 
the duties of this office were performed by him with 
skill and care, and he laid aside all other concerns 
when he was engaged in these, omitting nothing 
and adding nothing new, but ever contending even 


1 In 192 r.c. 
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pevow del Kal rep, Tov puxpov dtadEpopuévor, kai 
S:ddaKovTos ws el TÒ Üciov eUkoXOv TIS HryetTat kai 
apemhes eivat TAV ápeXeiOv, GAA TH ye TONEL 
xyaXemóv } repi TadTa avyyvopn Kal mapdpacis: 
ovdels yap é£ ápyfis evOds peydd@ Tapavoypate 
Kiel ToAtTelav, GAA Kal THY Tov pelovery 
dpovpàv KaTadvovotv oí mpoiguevot THY èv Tots 
pixpoîs axpiBeay. 

"Opotov 66 kai tov oTpaTiotiKOv lv ve Kal 
matpiov é£erao Ts» Kal PuAaKa mapeîyev éavróv, 
ov Snuaywyav év TQ oTpaTnyeiv, ovd, orep 
oí TXeto To, TÓTe, Sevtépas dàpyàs Tals wpwTats 
pvapevos 61a tod yapiterOat xal mpåos elvat 
Tols dpxopévots, GAN’ orep iepeùs AAXov dpyiov 
8ewóv, TOV Tepl TAS oTpaTelas éÜOv éEqyoUpEvos 
ÉxacTa, kai doflepós òv Tots arePotoe xai 
vapaflaivovat», wp0ov T?» TaTpida, puepoU Oetv 
vápepryov Hyo evos TO viküv TOUS TOAELLOUS TOD 
vratóevetv TOUS ToALTAS. 

IV. ZvoaTávTos è ToU mpòs '" Avrioxov Tov uéyav 
TroAéuov Tois “Pwpaios, xai TOV TyyeuovikoáTov 
avéipay rerpajuuévov rpós éketvov, àXXos ATÒ THS 
éoépas avéotn m0OXeuos, év 'lB8npía «wnudrov 
peyáXov vyevouévev. | éri robrov ò Aipirtos é£e- 
méud0n atpatnyos, où% 6E Eyov merérers, Saovs 
Éyovciv of otpatnyotvtes, àNAÀ TposXafàv 
érépovus TocovUTovs, OTE TS dpyfíjs UmaTLiKOv 
yevéaOa, TÒ á£ioua. pdyn uév ody dis èk Tapa- 
TáÉews évíknae rovs BapBapous, repl rpua uvpiovs 
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with his colleagues about the small details of cere- 
mony, and explaining to them that, although the 
Deity was held to be good-natured and slow to 
censure acts of negligence, still, for the city at least 
it was a grievous thing to overlook and condone 
them ; for no man begins at once with a great deed 
of lawlessness to disturb the civil polity, but those 
who remit their strictness in small matters break 
down also the guard that has been set over greater 
matters. 

Furthermore, he showed a like severity in scruti- 
nising and preserving his country's military customs 
and traditions also, not courting popular favour 
when he was in command, nor yet, as most men did 
at this time, courting a second command during his 
first by gratifying his soldiers and treating them 
with mildness; but,like a priest of other dread rites, 
he explained thoroughly all the details of military 
custom and was a terror to disobedient transgressors, 
and so restored his country to her former greatness, 
considering the conquest of his enemies hardly more 
than an accessory to the training of his fellow- 
citizens. 

IV. After the Romans had gone to war with 
Antiochus the Great, and while their most experi- 


enced commanders were employed against him, 


another war arose in the West, and there were great 
commotions in Spain. For this war Aemilius was 
sent out as praetor,! not with the six lictors which 
praetors usually have, but adding other six to that 
number, so that his office had a consular dignity. 
Well, then, he defeated the Barbarians in two pitched 
battles, and slew about thirty thousand of them; 


2 In 191 B.o. 
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averwv, kal doxet TÒ kaTópÜc pa THS oTpaTnyias 
TEPLPAVOS yevéa bar, xopiov evpuia ral ToTauo 
TLWOS rapace pystevny TApaTXÓVTOS avTou 
mpos TÒ vixnua TOLS OTPATLOT aus moves O6 
TEVTHKOVTA «ai Siaxocias éXetpóa aro deFapévas 
aùtòv éxoug iws. eipývn dé Kal Tio TEL cvvyppo- 
cuévgv ATOMTÒV THY érapxíav els ‘Pony € émav- 
prev, oveé Opaxyy pĝ yeyovas. EUTOPHTEpOS 
dTÓ TS c'Tpareías. 9v 88 xai Trepi Tada XP- 
pau T) àpyórepos, evddmravos dé iat à e 
ÈK TOV brapxóvrov. ov TONG e A dXXa kai 
$epris óetXopévys Tfj yuvatkt peta Tov Üávacov 
GUTOÜ YNT xps e£ijpkec ev. 

V. ”Eynņpe 6€ Tampiay, avdpos UmatiKov Ma- 
TWVOS Üvyarépa, Kal Xpóvov guvoucigas TOXUV 
apike TOY yágpov, xaimep eE abris KadeTeKvora- 
TOS yevópevos" aŬTh yàp QA 7 TOV KAeiwóTaTOV 
avTÓ Xwmriova Texovca kal Ma&:pov PaBrov. 
aitia 66 yeypappévn THs 6Laa Tác eos ovk T)AÜev 
eis aS, ANN orev AGANONS Tis eivat Xóryos Trepi 
yápov Xvaeos ryevouevos, ws àvijp ‘Pwyaios are- 
"épmero yvvaika, Tov Oé pinov vovleroývTwv 
aùrtóv, “ Ovni Toppav; OUK evpopdos ; 3 ovyt Ta 
Sozrocos ;” mporeivas: Tò UTrOOnma (dXvriov aro 
‘Popaîot xadovowv) elev: ** Ovx evr perns otros ; 
ov veoupyys ; XN’ OvK àv eiðein TUS vuâv raf’ 6 
TL 0XiBerai pépos. oupos Tous.” TÓ yàp óvTL 
peyáXat ev ápapriai Kal àvamemTapévat yuvat- 
Kas avdpav à&XXas annddr\akav, ta Ò čr Tivos 
andias kai Svoappoatias 900v pixpa Kal vrvkvà 
mposKxpovapata, NavOdvuvta TOUS AANOUS, AT- 
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and it would seem that his success was conspicuously 
due to his generalship, since by choosing favourable 
ground and by crossing a certain river he made 
victory easy for his soldiers; moreover, he made 
himself master of two hundred and fifty cities, which 
yielded to him of their own accord. He left the 
province in peace and bound by pledges of fidelity, 
and came back to Rome, nor was he richer by a 
single drachma from his expedition. And, indeed, 
in all other ways he was a rather indifferent money- 
maker, and spent generously and without stint 
of his substance. But this was not large; indeed, 
after his death it barely sufficed to meet the dowry 
due to his wife. 

V. He married Papiria, a daughter of Maso, who 
was a man of consular dignity, and after he had lived 
with her a long time he divorced her, although she 
had made him father of most glorious sons ; for she 
it was who bore him that most illustrious Scipio, and 
Fabius Maximus. No documentary grounds for 
the divorce have come down to us, but there 
would seem to be some truth in a story told about 
divorce, which runs as follows. A Roman once 
divorced his wife, and when his friends admonished 
him, saying: “Is she not discreet? is she not 
beautiful? is she not fruitful?" he held out his shoe 
(the Romans call it “calceus "), saying: ** Is this not 
handsome? is it not new? but no one of you can 
tell me where it pinches my foot?" For, as a 
matter of fact, it is great and notorious faults that 
separate many wives from their husbands; but the 
slight and frequent frictions arising from some un- 
pleasantness or incongruity of characters, unnoticed 
as they may be by everybody else, also produce 
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, \ 7 d ? a A 
epyátera, Tas avnréotovs év rais cupPiwmcecww 
AAAOTPLOTNTAS. 

e 3 lá ^ 
O & oby Aipidcos atraddayeis ths Hamipias 
ld , ^ 
érépav ryáryero: Kai dvo Traidas dppevas Texovans 
r * 3 M 3 ^7 
TOUTOUS uèv ml THS oiKias eiye, TOUS ÔÈ mrporépovs 
H / ^ 
eloeTroinger otkots Tois peyioTots kal yévest Tots 
, , ` s , ^ , 
émipaverTaTols, TOv pev TpecBuTepoy ro Mati- 
d ^ 
uov PaBiov tov mevtaxis vmaTceUcavros, Tov ÔÈ 
A b ^ 14 eN , M 
veoTepov ’Adpixavod Xgmíevos vids averriov 
> $ ^ 
ovta Üéuevos Xxkwmíora mpoonyopevoe. rv 06 
, ^ 
Ovyarépov tov Aiphiov thv pèv 0 Katwvos vtós 
» A 3 
éynue, Tv 8 Aos TovBépov, àvnp aptatos kai 
peyarorpeTtéctata ‘Pwpyaiwy mevla ypnodpevos. 
N , 3 ^ 
7cav yap éxxaidexa ouryyevets, Aidtoe TrávTEs* 
oikLO.ov 66 mavu pLxpoy "jv avtois, kal ywpidioy 
êv pret Tact, play éa iav véuovat petà TAldwv 
TOXXÓv kai yuvaikov. év ais kai 4 Aiperdcov 
DÒ 0 , a el f Á ` M 
TobOc Ouyatnp hv Sls vmarebcavros kai dis Opi- 
ui ^ 
aufle0cavTos, ovK aic Xvvouévg Thv Tevíav Tob 

/ ` r 
avdpos, adda Üavpátovca tiv apetnv OU jv 

, ® e M ^ , A M ^ ^ ` 
mévns Hv. oi 66 vOv adeAdol kai a vyyeveis, av uù 
KNipact Kal ToTapois Kal Stateryiopacw óp- 
TWoL TÀ Kotvà Kal TOAAHY eÜpuxcpiav èv péso 
AGBwow aT AdAAjAwDY, où TadvovTut S:apepopevos. 

^ ' 
taŭra uév obv 1) iatopia AoyilecOa xai TapeTt- 
^ , ^ ^ 
a oTréiv Sidwat Trois a eteoai Bovropévais. 

VI. 'O & AiuQuos Draros àmoóeux0cls eotpa- 

Tevgev èm. TOUS TapadTious Atyvas, obs nior Kal 
/ , / 
Auyvotivovs óvoudtovci, paytpov Kal Oupoedées 
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incurable alienations in those whose lives are linked 
together. 

So then Aemilius, having divorced Papiria, took 
another wife; and when she had borne him two 
sons he kept these at home, but the sons of his 
former wife he introduced into the greatest houses 
and the most illustrious families, the elder into that 
of Fabius Maximus, who was five times consul, while 
the younger was adopted by the son of Scipio 
Africanus, his cousin-german, who gave him the 
name of Scipio. Of the daughters of Aemilius, one 
became the wife of the son of Cato, and the other 
of Aelius Tubero, a man of the greatest excellence, 
and one who, more than any other Roman, combined 
the greatest dignity with poverty. For there were 
sixteen members of the family, all Aelii; and they 
had a very little house, and one little farm sufficed 
for all, where they maintained one home together 
with many wives and children. Among these wives 
lived also the daughter of that Aemilius who had 
twice been consul and twice had celebrated a triumph, 
and she was not ashamed of her husband's poverty, 
but admired the virtue that kept him poor. Brethren 
and kinsmen of the present day, however, unless 
zones and rivers and walls divide their inheritances 
and wide tracts of land separate them from one 
another, are continually quarrelling. These, then, 
are considerations and examples which history 
presents to those who are willing to profit by 
them. 

VI. Aemilius, then, having been appointed con- 
sul! made an expedition against the Ligurians along 
the Alps, whom some call also Ligustines, a warlike 


! Iun 182 B.C. 
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eOvos, epTrel pes dé Tohepety SiSacKopevov UT 
‘Popator bua THY yerTviac ty. TÀ yàp čoyarta Tis 
TraMas Kal kataMjyovta Tpòs Tas “Adres aù- 
TOV TE TOV “AM re@y Tà Kru Copeva, TO Tuvppmvuca 
medayer Kal m™ pos THY Apin ávraípovra yé- 
povrat, pepiypévot l'aXárate kal Tois mapariois 
TBipov. sore 88 xai TiS Jararrns dnp dpevot 
oKxapect Treuparucots adnpotyro Kal TEPLÉKOT TOV 
TAS utopias, aX pe ornhov Hpa«Xetov ava- 
TAéovres. émióvTos oov Tod AljaMov TETPAKLG- 
puptot Jevópevot TÒ TrHGos vréotnoav: o ÔÈ 
TOUS cóumavras BataxtaXidous EXOV Tevrata- 
cíots ovat avrois owvéSare, kal Tpeypdpevos kal 
kaTaKXeicas eig TÀ Telyn Ot£Ómke Xóyov diXáv- 
Üpormrov kal cvuBarucór ov yap Hv Bovropevors 
um ‘Popatous mavrámagw éxxoat TO Avytov 
¿O vos, à ÕoTep EpKos À mpoBonrov éumoóov Keluevov 
tots laħaTtıkois xiviuaciv êmatwpovpévos aec 
mepi thv lraX(av. mioTecavres ov TQ Aimiriw 
Tas T€ vals Kal Tas "róXets évexeípicav. oO dé TAS 
èv TrOAELS oùvðèv AdiKHOAS 7) uövov Tà Tély9 
MEpleAwY aTEdWKE, TAS O€ vads àmácas adeEireTo, 
Kal TXoiov ovdév avrois TptaKadpov petloy arré- 
Arme: ToU; Ò HrwWKOTAS UT av’Ta@Y kaTà yv ù 
kata ÜáXarrav avecwoato ToAXdovs Kal Eévous 
kai ‘Pwpatous eópeÜévras. éxeivn pèv ov | 
Urateia Tas eipquévas Tpáfew émuaveis &a xev. 

“Yotepov Sè voXXákts To0ujcas pavepov abTÓv 
aves brarebcat BovXópevov Kal TOTE «ai Tapay- 
yelas, os ATETUXE «ai raped, TÓ Aovrróv 
?)0vxíav eiye, TOV lepav émiueXouevos Kal TOUS 
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and spirited folk, and one whose proximity to the 
Romans was teaching it skill in war. For they 
occupy the extremities of Italy that are bounded 
by the Alps, and those parts of the Alps themselves 
that are washed by the Tuscan sea and face Africa, 
and they are mingled with Gauls and the Iberians 
of the coast. At that time they had also laid hold 
of the sea with piratical craft, and were robbing and 
destroying merchandise, sailing out as far as the 
pillars of Hercules. Accordingly, when Aemilius 
came against them, they withstood him with a force 
of forty thousand men; but he, with eight thousand 
men all told, engaged their fivefold numbers, and 
after routing them and shutting them up in their 
walled towns, gave them humane and conciliatory 
terms; for it was not the wish of the Romans to 
extirpate altogether the Ligurian nation, since it lay 
like a barrier or bulwark against the movements of 
the Gauls, who were always threatening to descend 
upon Italy. Accordingly, putting faith in Aemilius, 
they delivered their ships and cities into his hands. 
Their cities he restored to them, either doing them 
no harm at all, or simply razing their walls; but he 
took away all their ships, and left them no boat that 
carried more than three oars; he also restored to 
safety those whom they had taken captive by land 
or sea, and these were found to be many, both 
Romans and foreigners. Such, then, were the 
conspicuous achievements of this first consulship. 
Afterwards he often made it clear that he was 
desirous of a second consulship, and once actually 
announced his candidacy, but when he was passed 
by and not elected, he made no further efforts to 
obtain the office, giving his attention to his duties 
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as augur, and training his sons, not only in the 
native and ancestral discipline in which he himself 
had been trained, but also, and with greater ardour, 
in that of the Greeks. For not only the grammarians 
and philosophers and rhetoricians, but also the 
modellers and painters, the overseers of horses and 
dogs, and the teachers of the art of hunting, by 
whom the young men were surrounded, were Greeks. 
And the father, unless some public business pre- 
vented, would always be present at their studies 
and exercises, for he was now become the fondest 
parent in Rome. 

VII. As to public affairs, that was the period when 
the Romans were at war with Perseus,! the king of 
Macedonia, and were taking their generals to task 
because their inexperience and cowardice led them 
to conduct their campaigns ridiculously and disgrace- 
fully, and to suffer more harm than they inflicted. 
For the people which had just forced Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great, to retire from the rest of Asia, 
driven him over the Taurus mountains, and shut him 
up in Syria, where he had been content to buy 
terms with a payment of fifteen thousand talents ; 
which had a little while before set the Greeks free 
from Macedonia by crushing Philip in Thessaly ; and 
which had utterly subdued Hannibal, to whom no 
king was comparable for power or boldness; this 
people thought it unendurable that they should be 
compelled to contend with Perseus as though he 
were an even match for Rome, when for a long time 
already he had carried on his war against them with 
the poor remains of his father's routed army ; for 
they were not aware that after his defeat Philip had 
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made the Macedonian armies far more vigorous and 
warlike than before. This situation I will briefly 
explain from the beginning. 

VIII. Antigonus, who was the most powerful of 
Alexander's generals and successors, and acquired 
for himself and his line the title of King, had 
a son Demetrius, and his son was Antigonus sur- 
named Gonatas. His son in turn was Demetrius, 
who, after reigning himself for a short time, died, 
leaving a son Philip still in his boyhood. The lead- 
ing Macedonians, fearing the anarchy which might 
result, called in Antigonus, a cousin of the dead 
king, and married him to Philip’s mother, calling 
him first regent and general, and then, finding his 
rule moderate and conducive to the general good, 
giving him the title of King. He received the 
surname of Doson, which implied that he was given 
to promising but did not perform his engagements. 
After him Philip succeeded to the throne, and, though 
still a youth, flowered out in the qualities which 
most distinguish kings, and led men to believe that 
he would restore Macedonia to her ancient dignity, 
and that he, and he alone, would check the power 
of Rome, which already extended over all the world. 
But after he was defeated in a great battle at 
Scotussa by Titus Flamininus, for a time he took 
a humble posture, entrusted all his interests to 
the Romans, and was content to come off with a 
moderate fine. Afterwards, however, his condition 
oppressed him, and thinking that to reign by favour 
of the Romans was more the part of a captive 


1 In 197 B.c. The battle is usually named from a range of 
hills near Scotussa called Cynoscephalae. See the Flami- 
ninus, chapters iii. and iv. 
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satisfied with meat and drink than of a man pos- 
sessed of courage and spirit, he turned his thoughts 
to war, and made his arrangements for it in secrecy 
and with cunning. Thus, those of his cities which 
lay on the highroads and the seashore he suffered to 
become weak and rather desolate, so as to awaken 
contempt, while in the interior he was collecting a 
large force ; he also filled the fortresses, strongholds, 
and cities of the interior with an abundance of arms, 
money, and men fit for service, in this way prepar- 
ing himself for the war, and yet keeping it hidden 
away, as it were, and concealed. Thus, he had arms 
to equip thirty thousand men laid up in reserve, 
eight million bushels of grain had been immured 
in his strongholds, and a sum of money sufficient to 
maintain for ten years ten thousand mercenaries 
fighting in defence of the country. 

But Philip, before he could put these plans and 
preparations into effect, died of grief and anguish of 
mind!; for he came to know that he had unjustly 
put to death one of his sons, Demetrius, on false 
charges made by the other, who was his inferior. 
The son, however, whom he left, Perseus, along with 
his father's kingdom, inherited his hatred of the 
Romans, but was not equal to the burden because of 
the littleness and baseness of his character, in which, 
among all sorts of passions and distempers, avarice 
was the chief trait. And it is said that he was not 
even a true-born son, but that Philip's wife took 
him at his birth from his mother, a certain semp- 
stress, an Argive woman named Gnathaenion, and 
passed him off as her own. And this was the chief 
reason, as it would seem, why he feared Demetrius 


1 In 179 Bo. 
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1 xataBiaCduevoy Coraés and Sintenis, after Bryan, for the 
kal BiaCsuevor of the MSS., where Bekker brackets xai. 

2 of Baotépyos Coraés and Bekker, after Stephanus : 
Bacrépvat 
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and compassed his death, lest the royal house 
having a true-born heir to the throne, should un- 
cover his own spurious birth. 

IX. However, although he was ignoble and mean, 
the strength of his position led him to undertake 
the war, and he kept up the struggle for a long 
time, repulsing Roman commanders of consular rank 
with great armies and fleets, and actually conquer- 
ing some of them. Publius Licinius, for example, 
who was the first that invaded Macedonia, he routed 
in a cavalry battle, slew twenty-five hundred good 
men, and took six hundred prisoners besides; then 
he made an unexpected attack upon the Roman 
fleet which was lying at anchor near Oreus, seized 
twenty ships of burden with their cargoes, and sank 
the rest together with the grain that filled them; he 
also made himself master of four quinqueremes. He 
fought a second battle, too, in which he repulsed the 
consul Hostilius as he was trying to force his way 
into Macedonia at Elimiae ; and after Hostilius had 
broken into the country undetected by way of Thes- 
saly, he gave him a challenge to battle which he was 
afraid to accept. Furthermore, as a side issue of the 
war, he made au expedition against the Dardanians, 
implying that he ignored the Romans and that time 
hung heavy on his hands; he cut to pieces ten 
thousand of the Barbarians and drove off much booty. 
He also secretly stirred up the Gauls settled along 
the Danube, who are called Bisternae, an equestrian 
host and warlike; and he invited the lllyrians, 
through Genthius their king, to take part with him 
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in the war. And a report prevailed that the Bar- 
barians had been hired by him to pass through lower 
Gaul, along the coast of the Adriatic, and make an 
incursion into Italy. 

X. When the Romans learned of these things, 
they decided that they would bid good-bye to the 
favours and promises of those who wanted to be 
generals, and themselves summon to the leadership 
a man of wisdom who understood how to manage 
great affairs. This man was Paulus Aemilius, now 
advanced in life and about sixty years of age, but in 
the prime of bodily vigour, and hedged about with 
youthful sons and sons-in-law, and with a host of 
friends and kinsmen of great influence, all of whom 
urged him to give ear to the people when it sum- 
moned him to the consulship. At first he was for 
declining the appeals of the multitude, and tried to 
avert their eager importunities, saying that he did 
not want office ; but when they came daily to his 
house and called him forth into the forum and 
pressed him with their clamours, he yielded ; and 
when he presented himself at once among the candi- 
dates for the consulship, he did not appear to come 
into the Campus in order to get office, but as one 
who brought victory and might in war and offered 
them to the citizens. With such eager hopes did all 
receive him, and they made him consul for the 
second time,! and did not permit a lot to be cast for 
the provinces, as was the custom, but at once voted 
him the conduct of the Macedonian war. And it. 
is said that when he had been appointed general 
against Perseus, and had been escorted home in 
splendid fashion by the whole people, he found 
there his daughter Tertia, who was still a little child, 
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in tears. He took her in his arms, therefore, and 
asked her why she grieved. And she, embracing 
and kissing him, said: “ Pray dost thou not know, 
Father, that our Perseus is dead ?” meaning a little 
pet dog of that name. And Aemilius cried : ** Good 
fortune ! my daughter, I accept the omen.” Such, 
then, is the story which Cicero the orator relates 
in his work ** On Divination.” ! 

XI. It was the custom for those who obtained the 
consulship to return thanks, as it were, for the great 
favour in a friendly speech to the people from the 
rostra ; but Aemilius, having gathered an assembly 
of the citizens, said he had sued for his first consul- 
ship because he himself wanted office, but for his 
second because they wanted a general; wherefore 
he was under noobligation to them ; on the contrary, 
if they thought the war would be carried on better 
by another, he resigned the conduct of it; but if 
they had confidence in him they must not make 
themselves his colleagues in command, nor indulge 
in rhetoric about the war, but quietly furnish the 
necessary supplies for it, since, if they sought to 
command their commander, their campaigns would 
be still more ridiculous than they were already. 
By these words he inspired the citizens with great 
reverence for himself, and with great expectations 
of the future, and all were glad that they had 
passed by the flatterers and chosen a general who 
had resolution and frankness of speech. Thus was 
the Roman people, to the end that it might prevail 
and be greatest in the world, a servant of virtue and 
honour. 

XII. Now, that Aemilius Paulus, after setting out 


1 Cicero, De divinatione, I, 103. 
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oTpatetay, TOU uev evTuxXig Kal paoteun Xp 
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upon his campaign, had a fortunate voyage and an 
easy passage and came speedily and safely to the 
Roman camp, I attribute to the favour of Heaven ; 
but when I see that the war under his command was 
brought to an end partly by his fierce courage, 
partly by his excellent plans, partly by the eager 
assistance of his friends, and partly by his resolute 
adoption of fitting conclusions in times of danger, 
I cannot assign his remarkable and brilliant success 
to his celebrated good fortune, as I can in the case 
of other generals. Unless, indeed, it be said that 
the avaricious conduct of Perseus was good fortune 
for Aemilius, since it utterly subverted the great and 
brilliant prospects of the Macedonians for the war 
(wherein their hopes ran high), because Perseus 
played the coward with his money. For there came 
to him from the Bisternae, at his request, ten 
thousand horsemen with ten thousand men to run at 
their sides, all professional soldiers, men who knew 
not how to plough or to sail the seas, who did not 
follow the life of herdsmen, but who were ever 
practising one business and one art, that of fighting 
and conquering their antagonists. And when these 
had encamped in Maedica and mingled with the 
soldiers of the king, —men of lofty stature, admirable 
in their discipline, great boasters, and loud in their 
threats against their enemies,—they inspired the 
Macedonians with courage and a belief that the 
Romans could not withstand them, but would be 
utterly terrified by their looks and movements, which 
were strange and repulsive. But after Perseus had 
disposed the feelings of his men in this way and 
filled them with so great hopes, upon being 
asked to pay each captain of the mercenaries a 
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thousand pieces, he was bewildered and crazed at 
the amount of gold required, and out of parsimony 
renounced and abandoned the alliance, as if he were 
a steward, rather than a foe, of the Romans, and was 
to give an exact account of his expenditures for the 
war to those against whom he waged it ; and yet he 
had his foes to give him lessons, for, apart from their 
other preparations, they had a hundred thousand 
men assembled and ready for their needs. But he, 
though contending against so large a force, and in a 
war where such large reserves were maintained, 
measured out his gold and sealed it up in bags, as 
afraid to touch it as if it had belonged to others. 
And this he did although he was no Lydian or 
Phoenician born, but laid claim to a share in the 
virtues of Alexander and Philip, whose descendant 
he was,—men who mastered the world through their 
belief that empire was to be bought with money, not 
money with empire. At all events, it was a common 
saying that the cities of Greece were taken, not by 
Philip, but by Philip's money. And Alexander, when 
he was starting on his expedition to India, and saw 
that his Macedonians were dragging along after them 
their Persian wealth, which was already burdensome 
and heavy, set fire to the royal baggage-waggons 
first, and then persuaded his followers to do the same 
with theirs, and to set out for the war in light 
marching order, like men released from bondage. 
But Perseus would not consent to pour out his 
gold upon himself, his children, and his kingdom, 
and thus purchase salvation with a small part of 
his treasures, but chose to be carried with many 
treasures as the wealthy captive, and to show the 
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tomans how much he had saved and watched 
or them. 

XIII. For he not only sent away the Gauls aftei 
slaying them false, but also, after inducing Genthiu: 
the Illyrian, on payment of three hundred talents. 
to assist him in the war, he showed to the king's 
messengers the money all counted out, and suffered 
them to put their seals upon the bags; then, when 
Genthius, convinced that he had the price he had 
asked, committed a dreadful and impious deed, 
arresting and imprisoning a Roman embassy that 
had been sent to him, Perseus, thinking that the 
money was no longer needed to make Genthius an 
enemy of Rome, since before getting it he had given 
a lasting earnest of his hatred and had involved 
himself in the war by the great wrong which he had 
done, deprived the poor wretch of the three hundred 
talents, and suffered him in a little while to be taken 
from his kingdom with his wife and children, as 
birds from their nest, by Lucius Anicius, a general 
sent against him with an army. 

Aemilius, coming against such an adversary, 
scorned him indeed, but admired his preparations 
and his army. For Perseus bad four thousand 
horsemen, and not much fewer than forty thousand 
heavy-armed footmen. And planting himself with 
the sea behind him, along the foot-hills of Mount 
Olympus, on ground which nowhere afforded an 
approach, and which had been fortified on all sides 
by him with bulwarks and outworks of wood, he lay 
in great security, thinking that by delay and expense 
he would wear out Aemilius. But Aemilius was a 
man who clung to his purpose, and tested every plan 
and method of attack; seeing, however, that his 
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army, by reason of their former license, was im- 
patient of delay, and inclined to dictate to their 
general many impracticable things, he rebuked 
them, and instructed them to take no thought or 
concern for anything, except how each man might 
keep himself and his armour in readiness for action, 
and ply his sword in Roman fashion, when their 
general gave them the opportunity. Furthermore, 
he ordered the night watchmen to keep watch 
without their spears, with the idea that they would 
be more on the alert and would struggle more 
successfully against sleep, if they were unable to 
defend themselves against their enemies when they 
approached. 

XIV. But his men were annoyed especially by the 
lack of drinking water, since only a little of it 
issued forth and collected in pools at the very edge 
of the sea, and that was bad. Aemilius, therefore, 
seeing that the lofty and wooded mountain of 
Olympus lay near, and judging from the greenness 
of its trees that there were veins of water coursing 
under ground, dug a number of vents and wells 
for them along the foot of the mountain. These 
were at once filed with streams of pure water, 
which, under the weight and impulse of the pressure 
that was upon them, discharged themselves into the 
vacuum afforded. 

And yet some deny that stores of ready water lie 
hidden away beneath the places from which springs 
flow, and that they merely come to light or force a 
passage when they issue forth; they hold rather 
that the water is generated and comes into existence 
then and there through the liquefaction of matter, 
and that moist vapour is liquefied by density and cold, 
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whenever, that is, it is compressed in the depths of 
earth and becomes fluid. For, they argue, just as the 
breasts of women are not, like vessels, full of ready 
milk which flows out, but by converting the nourish- 
ment that is in them. produce milk and strain it out ; 

so those places in the ground which are chilly and 
full of springs do not have hidden water, nor reser- 
voirs which send forth the currents and deep waters 
of all our rivers from a source that is ready at hand, 
but by forcibly compressing and condensing vapour 
and air, they convert them into water. At all 
events, those places which are dug open gush and 
flow more freely in response to such manipulation, 
just as the breasts of women do in response to suck- 
ing, because they moisten and soften the vapours ; 
whereas all places in the ground which are packed 
tight and unworked, are incapable of generating 
water, since they have not been subjected to the 
agitation which produces moisture. But those who 
hold this doctrine give the sceptical occasion to 
object that, on this reasoning, there is no blood in 
living creatures, but it is generated in response to 
wounds by a transformation of some vapour or flesh, 
which causes its liquefaction and flow. Moreover, 
they are refuted by the experience of men who dig 
mines, either for sieges or for metals, and in the 
depths encounter rivers of water, which are not 
gradually collected, as must naturally be the case 
if they come into existence at the instant that the 
earth is agitated, but pour fourth in a great mass. 
And again, when a mountain or rock is smitten 
asunder, a fierce torrent of water often gushes 
forth, and then ceases entirely, So much on this 
head. 
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XV. Aemilius kept still for several days, and they 
say that never was there such quiet when armies of 
such size had come so close together. But when, as 
he was trying and considering everything, he learned 
that there was one passage and one only that still 
remained unguarded, namely, the one through Per- 
rhaebia past the Pythium and Petra, he conceived 
more hope from the fact that the place was left 
unguarded than fear from the roughness and dift- 
culty of it which caused it to be so left, and held 
a council of war upon the matter. Among those 
present at the council, Scipio, surnamed Nasiċa, a 
son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, and afterwards of 
the greatest influence in the senate, was first to 
offer himself as leader of the enveloping force. And 
second, Fabius Maximus, the eldest of the sons of 
Aemilius, though he was still a young man, eagerly 
volunteered. Aemilius, accordingly, delighted, gave 
them, not as many men as Polybius states, but as 
many as Nasica himself says they took, in a short 
letter which he wrote concerning these exploits to 
one of the kings, that is, three thousand of his 
Italians who were not Romans, and his left wing 
numbering five thousand. In addition to these, 
Nasica took a hundred and twenty horsemen, besides 
two hundred of the mixed Thracians and Cretans 
with Harpalus, set out on the road towards the sea, 
and encamped by the Heracleum, as though he 
intended to sail round by sea and envelope the camp 
of the enemy. But when his soldiers had taken 
supper and darkness had come, he told his chief 
officers his real design, and then led his forces by 
night in the opposite direction, away from the sea, 


1 In a lost portion of Book XXIX. 
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1 mpds... uérpov a correction suggested by Sintenis (and 
adopted by Bekker) of the unmetrical wpis thy xd0eroy b 
éuerpíjó5 of the MSS, 
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and halted below the Pythium, where he gave his 
army a rest. From this point Olympus rises to a 
height of more than ten furlongs, as is signified in 
an inscription by the man who measured it :— 


“The sacred peak of Olympus, at Apollo's 
Pythium, has a height, in perpendicular 
measurement, of ten full furlongs, and besides, 
a hundred feet lacking only four. It was the 
son of Eumelus who measured the distance, 
Xenagoras; so fare thee well, O King, and be 
propitious in thy gifts." 


And yet the geometricians say that no mountain has 
a height, and no sea a depth, of more than ten 
furlongs. It would seem, however, that Xenagoras 
took his measurement, not carelessly, but according 
to rule and with instruments. 

XVI. Here, then, Nasica passed the night; but 
to Perseus, who did not infer what was going on 
because he saw Aemilius remaining quietly in his. 
position, there came a Cretan deserter who had run 
away on the march, bringing him news of the circuit 
which the Romans had taken. Though Perseus was 
confounded at this, he did not move his camp, but 
sent out ten thousand foreign mercenaries and two 
thousand Macedonians under Milo, with orders to 
make haste and occupy the passes. These men, 
according to Polybius, were still asleep when the 
Romans fel upon them; but Nasica says that a 

Y'TIn a lost portion of Book X XIX. 
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sharp and perilous conflict took place for possession 
of the heights, and that he himself slew a Thracian 
mercenary, who engaged him, by striking him 
through the breast with his javelin, and that after 
the enemy had been driven away, and while Milo 
was flying most disgracefully without his armour or 
his cloak, he followed after them without danger, 
and brought his army with him down into the plain. 

After this disaster, Perseus hastily broke camp 
and retired ; he had become exceedingly fearful, and 
his hopes were shattered. But nevertheless he was 
under the necessity of standing his ground there in 
front of Pydna and risking a battle, or else of 
scattering his army about among the cities and so 
awaiting the issue of the war, which, now that it 
had once made its way into his country, could not be 
driven out without much bloodshed and slaughter. 
In the number of his men, then, he was superior 
where he was, and they would fight with great 
ardour in defence of their wives and children, and 
with their king beholding all their actions and risk- 
ing life in their behalf. With such arguments his 
friends encouraged Perseus. So he pitched a camp 
and arranged his forces for battle, examining the 
field and distributing his commands, purposing 
to confront the Romans as soon as they came 
up. The place afforded a plain for his phalanx, 
which required firm standing and smooth ground, 
and there were hills succeeding one another con- 
tinuously, which gave his skirmishers and light- 
armed troops opportunity for retreat and flank attack. 
Moreover, through the middle of it ran the rivers 
Aeson and Leucus, which were not very deep at 
that time (for it was the latter end of summer), 
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but were likely, nevertheless, to give the Romans 
considerable trouble. 

XVII. Aemilius, after effecting a junction with 
Nasica, came down in battle array against the 
enemy. But when he saw how they were drawn 
up, and in what numbers, he was amazed, and came 
to a halt, considering with himself His young 
officers, however, who were eager for battle, rode up 
and begged him not to delay, especially Nasica, 
who was emboldened by his success at Mount 
Olympus. But Aemilius, with a smile, said to him: 
* Yes, if I had thy youth ; but many victories teach 
me the mistakes of the vanquished, and forbid me 
to join battle, immediately after a march, with a 
phalanx which is already drawn up and completely 
formed." After this, he ordered his foremost troops, 
who were in sight of the enemy, to form into cohorts 
and give the appearance of a battle line, while the 
others, wheeling to the rear, dug trenches and 
marked out a camp. And in this way, the troops 
next to the last wheeling offin due succession, before 
the enemy knew it he had broken up his battle line 
and brought all his men without confusion into their 
intrenchments. 

Now, when night had come, and the soldiers, after 
supper, were betaking themselves to rest and sleep, 
on a sudden the moon, which was full and high in 
the heavens, grew dark, lost its light, took on all 
sorts of colours in succession, and finally disappeared. 
The Romans, according to their custom, tried to call 
her light back by the clashing of bronze utensils 
and by holding up many blazing fire-brands and 
torches towards the heavens; the Macedonians, 
however, did nothing of this sort, but amazement 
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and terror possessed their camp, and a rumour 
quietly spread among many of them that the portent 
signified an eclipse of a king. Now, Aemilius was 
not altogether without knowledge and experience 
of the irregularities of eclipses, which, at fixed 
periods, carry the moon in her course into the 
shadow of the earth and conceal her from sight, 
until she passes beyond the region of shadow and 
reflects again the light of the sun; however, since 
he was very devout and given to sacrifices and 
divination, as soon as he saw the moon beginning to 
emerge from the shadow, he sacrificed eleven heifers 
to her. And as soon as it was day, he sacrificed as 
many as twenty oxen to Hercules without getting 
favourable omens; but with the twenty-first victim 
the propitious signs appeared and indicated victory 
if they stood on the defensive. Accordingly, having 
vowed to the god a hecatomb and solemn games, he 
ordered his officers to put the army in array for 
battle; but he himself, waiting for the sun to pass 
to the west and decline, in order that its morning 
light might not shine in the faces of his men as 
they fought, passed the time sitting in his tent, 
which was open towards the plain and the enemy’s 
encampment. 

XVIII. Towards evening, Aemilius himself, as 
some say, devised a scheme for making the enemy 
begin the attack, and the Romans, pursuing a horse 
which they had driven forth without a bridle, came 
into collision with them, and the pursuit of this 
horse brought on a battle ; others say that Thracians, 
under the command of Alexander, set upon Roman 
beasts of burden that were bringing in forage, and 
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that against these a sharp sally was made by seven 
hundred Ligurians, whereupon reinforcements were 
sent to either party, and thus the engagement 
became general. So then Aemilius, like a pilot, 
judging from the surging commotion in the armies 
the greatness of the coming storm, came forth from 
his tent and went along in front of his legionary 
troops encouraging them, and Nasica, after riding 
out to the skirmishers, saw that the whole force of 
the enemy was all but at close quarters. 

First the Thracians advanced, whose appearance, 
Nasica says, was most terrible,—men of lofty stature, 
clad in tunics which showed black beneath the white 
and gleaming armour of their shields and greaves, 
and tossing high on their right shoulders battle-axes 
with heavy iron heads. Next to the Thracians, the 
mercenaries advanced to the attack ; their equipment 
was of every variety, and Paeonians were mingled 
with them. Next to these came a third division, 
picked men, the flower of the Macedonians them- 
selves for youthful strength and valour, gleaming 
with gilded armour and fresh scarlet coats. As these 
took their places in the line, they were illumined by 
the phalanx-lines of the Bronze-shields which issued 
from the camp behind them and filled the plain with 
the gleam of iron and the glitter of bronze, the hills, 
too, with the tumultuous shouts of their cheering. 
And with such boldness and swiftness did they 
advance that the first to be slain fell only two fur- 
longs from the Roman camp. 

XIX. As the attack began, Aemilius came up and 
found that the Macedonian battalions had already 
planted the tips of their long spears in the shields 
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of the Romans, who were thus prevented from reach- 
ing them with their swords. And when he saw that 
the rest of the Macedonian troops also were drawing 
their targets from their shoulders round in front 
of them, and with long spears set at one level were 
withstanding his shield-bearing troops, and saw too 
the strength of their interlocked shields and the 
fierceness of their onset, amazement and fear took 
possession of him, and he felt that he had neverseen 
a sight more fearful ; often in after times he used to 
speak of his emotions at that time and of what he 
saw. But then, showing to his soldiers a glad and 
cheerful countenance, he rode past them without 
helmet or breastplate. The king of the Macedonians, 
on the other hand, according to Polybius, as soon as 
the battle began, played the coward and rode back 
to the city, under pretence of sacrificing to Heracles, 
a god who does not accept cowardly sacrifices from 
cowards, nor accomplish their unnatural prayers. 
For it is not in the nature of things that he who 
makes no shot should hit the mark exactly, or that 
he who does not hold his ground should win the day, 
or, in a word, that he who does nothing should be 
successful in what he does, or that a wicked man 
should be prosperous. But the god listened to the 
prayers of Aemilius, who kept wielding his spear as 
he prayed for might and victory, and fought as he 
invited the god to fight with him. 

However, a certain Poseidonius, who says he lived 
in those times and took part in those actions, and 
who has written a history of Perseus in several 
books, says it was not out of cowardice, nor with the 
excuse of the sacrifice, that the king went away, but 
because on the day before the battle 4 horse had 
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kicked him on the leg. He says further that in the 
battle, although he was in a wretched plight, and 
although his friends tried to deter him, the king 
ordered a pack-horse to be brought to him, mounted 
it, and joined his troops in the phalanx without a 
breastplate ; and that among the missiles of every 
sort which were flying on all sides, a javelin made 
entirely of iron smote him, not touching him with 
its point, indeed, but coursing along his left side 
with an oblique stroke, and the force of its passage 
was such that it tore his tunic and made a dark red 
bruise upon his flesh, the mark of which remained 
for a long time. This, then, is what Poseidonius says 
in defence of Perseus. 

XX. The Romans, when they attacked the Mace- 
donian phalanx, were unable to force a passage, and 
Salvius, the commander of the Pelignians, snatched 
the standard of his company and hurled it in among 
the enemy. Then the Pelignians, since among the 
Italians it is an unnatural and flagrant thing to 
abandon a standard, rushed on towards the place 
where it was, and dreadful losses were inflicted and 
suffered on both sides. For the Romans tried to 
thrust aside the long spears of their enemies with 
their swords, or to crowd them back with their 
shields, or to seize and put them by with their very 
hands; while the Macedonians, holding them firmly 
advanced with both hands, and piercing those who 
fell upon them, armour and all, since neither shield 
nor breastplate could resist the force of the Mace- 
donian long spear, hurled headlong back the Pelig- 
nians and Marrucinians, who, with no consideration 
but with animal fury rushed upon the strokes that 
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met them, and a certain death. When the first line 
had thus been cut to pieces, those arrayed behind 
them were beaten back; and though there was no 
flight, still they retired towards the mountain called 
Olocrus, so that even Aemilius, as Poseidonius tells 
us, when he saw it, rent his garments. For this part 
of his army was retreating, and the rest of the 
Romans were turning aside from the phalanx, which 
gave them no access to it, but confronted them as it 
were with a dense barricade of long spears, and was 
everywhere unassailable. 

But the ground was uneven, and the line of battle 
so long that shields could not be kept continuously 
locked together, and Aemilius therefore saw that the 
Macedonian phalanx was getting many clefts and in- 
tervals in it, as is natural when armies are large and 
the efforts of the combatants are diversified ; portions 
of it were hard pressed, and other portions were 
dashing forward. Thereupon he came up swiftly, 
and dividing up his cohorts, ordered them to plunge 
quickly into the interstices and empty spaces in the 
enemy's line and thus come to close quarters, not 
fighting a single battle against them all, but many 
separate and successive battles. "These instructions 
being given by Aemilius to his officers, and by his 
officers to the soldiers, as soon as they got between 
the ranks of the enemy and separated them, they 
attacked some of them in the flank where their 
armour did not shield them, and cut off others by 
falling upon their rear, and the strength and general 
efficiency of the phalanx was lost when it was thus 
broken up; and now that the Macedonians engaged 
man to man or in small detachments, they could only 
hack with their small daggers against the firm and 
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long shields of the Romans, and oppose light wicker 
targets to their swords, which, such was their weight 
and momentum, penetrated through all their armour 
to their bodies. They therefore made a poor resist- 
ance and at last were routed. 

XXI. But the struggle between them was fierce. 
Here, too, Marcus, the son of Cato and the son-in- 
law of Aemilius, while displaying all possible prowess, 
lost his sword. Since he was a young man of the 
most generous education and owed to a great father 
proofs of great valour, he thought life not worth the 
living if he abandoned such spoil of his own person 
to the enemy, and ran along the ranks telling every 
friend and companion whom he saw of his mishap 
and begging them for aid. These made a goodly 
number of brave men, and making their way with 
one impulse through the rest, they put themselves 
under his lead and fell upon the enemy. With a 
great struggle, much slaughter, and many wounds, 
they drove them from the ground, and when they 
had won a free and empty place, they set themselves 
to looking for the sword. And when at last it was 
found hidden among great heaps of armour and 
fallen bodies, they were filled with exceeding joy, and 
raising songs of triumph fell yet more impetuously 
upon those of the enemy who still held together. 
Finally, the three thousand picked men of the Mace- 
donians, who remained in order and kept on fighting, 
were all cut to pieces; and of the rest, who took to 
flight, the slaughter was great, so that the plain and 
the lower slopes of the hills were covered with dead 
bodies, and the waters of the river Leucus were still 
mingled with blood when the Romans crossed it on 
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the day after the battle. For it is said that over 
twenty-five thousand of their enemies were slain; 
while of the Romans there fell, according to Poseido- 
nius, a hundred, according to Nasica, eighty. 

XXII. And this greatest of all struggles was most 
speedily decided ; for the Romans began fighting at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and were victorious 
within an hour; the rest of the day they spent in the 
pursuit, which they kept up for as many asa hundred 
and twenty furlongs, so that it was already late in 
the evening when they returned. All the rest were 
met by their servants with torches and conducted 
with joyful shouts to their tents, which were ablaze 
with light and adorned with wreaths of ivy,and 
laurel; but Aemilius their general was a prey to 
great sorrow. For of the two sons who were serving 
under him, the younger was nowhere to be found, 
and Aemilius loved him especially, and saw that he 
was by nature more prone to excellence than any 
of his brothers. But he was of a passionate and 
ambitious spirit, and was still hardly more than a 
boy in years, and his father concluded that he had 
certainly perished, when, for lack of experience, he 
had become entangled among the enemy as they 
fought. The whole army learned of the distress and 
anguish of their general, and springing up from their 
suppers, ran about with torches, many to the tent 
of Aemilius, and many in front of the ramparts, 
searching among the numerous dead bodies. De- 
jection reigned in the camp, and the plain was filled 
with the cries of men calling out the name of Scipio. 
For from the very outset he had been admired by 
everybody, since, beyond any other one of his family, 
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he had a nature adapted for leadership in war and 
public service. 

Well, then, when it was already late and he was 
almost despaired of, he came in from the pursuit with 
two or three comrades, covered with the blood of the 
enemies he had slain, having been, like a young 
hound of noble breed, carried away by the uncon- 
trolable pleasure of the victory. This was that 
Scipio who, in after times,! destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia, and became by far the most noble and 
influential Roman of his day. Thus Fortune, post- 
poning to another season her jealous displeasure at 
the great success of Aemilius, restored to him then 
in all completeness his pleasure in his victory.? 

XXIII. But Perseus was away in flight from Pydna 
to Pella, since practically all his horsemen came 
safely off from the battle. But when his footmen 
overtook his horsemen, and, abusing them as cowards 
and traitors, tried to push them from their horses 
and fell to beating them, the king, afraid of the 
tumult, turned his horse out of the road, drew his 
purple robe round and held it in front of him, that 
he might not be conspicuous, and carried his diadem 
in his hands. And in order that he might also con- 
verse with his companions as he walked, he dis- 
mounted from his horse and led him along. But of 
these companions, one pretended that he must 
fasten a shoe that had become loose, another that 
he must water his horse, another that he himself 
wanted water to drink, and so they gradually lagged 
behind and ran away, because they had more fear of 
his cruelty than of the enemy. For he was lacerated 


1 Tn 146 and 133 B.C. 
2 The battle of Pydna is described by Livy in xliv. 36-41. 
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by his misfortunes, and sought to turn the responsi- 
bility for his defeat away from himself and upon 
everybody else. He entered Pella during the night, 
and when Euctus and Eulaeus, his treasurers, came 
to meet him, and, what with their censure for what 
had happened and their unseasonably bold speeches 
and counsels, enraged him, he slew them, smiting 
both of them himself with his small-sword. After 
this no one remained with him except Evander the 
Cretan, Archedamus the Aetolian, and Neon the 
Boeotian. Of his soldiers, only the Cretans followed 
after him, not through good will, but because they 
were as devoted to his riches as bees to their honey- 
combs. For he was carrying along vast treasures, 
and had handed out from them for distribution 
among the Cretans drinking cups and mixing bowls 
and other furniture of gold and silver to a value of 
fifty talents. He arrived at Amphipolis first, and 
then from there at Galepsus, and now that his fear 
had abated a little, he relapsed into that congenital 
and oldest disease of his, namely, parsimony, and 
lamented to his friends that through ignorance he 
had suffered some of the gold plate of Alexander 
the Great to fall into the hands of the Cretans, and 
with tearful supplications he besought those who 
had it to exchange it for money. Now those that 
understood him accurately did not fail to see that 
he was playing the Cretan against Cretans; but 
those who listened to him, and gave back the plate, 
were cheated. For he did not pay them the money 
he had promised, but after craftily getting thirty 
talents from his friends, which his enemies were to 
get soon afterwards, he sailed across with them to 
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Samothrace, where he took refuge as a suppliant in 
the temple of the Dioscuri. 

XXIV. Now, the Macedonians are always said to 
have been lovers of their kings, but at this time, 
feeling that their prop was shattered and all had 
fallen with it, they put themselves into the hands of 
Aemilius, and in two days made him master of all 
Macedonia. And this would seem to bear witness 
in favour of those who declare that these achieve- 
ments of his were due to a rare good fortune. And 
still further, that which befell him at his sacrifice was 
a token of divine favour. When, namely, Aemilius 
was sacrificing in Amphipolis, and the sacred rites 
were begun, a thunderbolt darted down upon the 
altar, set it on fire, and consumed the sacrifice with 
it. But an altogether more signal instance of divine 
favour and good fortune is seen in the way the 
rumour of his victory spread. For it was only the 
fourth day after Perseus had been defeated at Pydna, 
and at Rome the people were watching equestrian 
contests, when suddenly a report sprang up at the 
entrance of the theatre that Aemilius had conquered 
Perseus in a great battle and reduced all Macedonia. 
After this the rumour spread quickly among the 
multitude, and joy burst forth, accompanied by 
shouts and clapping of hands, and prevailed in the 
city all that day. Then, since the story could not 
be traced to any sure source, but seemed to be 
current everywhere alike, for the time being the 
rumour vanished into thin air ; but when, a few days 
afterwards, they were clearly informed of the matter, 
they were astonished at the tidings which had 
reached them first, seeing that in the fiction there 
was truth. 
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XXV. It is said also that a report of the battle 
fought by the Italian Greeks at the river Sagra! 
reached Peloponnesus on the same day, and so did 
that of the battle with the Medes at Mycale come 
on the same day to Plataea.? And when the Romans 
conquered the Tarquins, who had taken the field 
against them with the Latins, two tall and beautiful 
men were seen at Rome a little while after, who 
brought direct tidings from the army. These were 
conjectured to be the Dioscuri. The first man 
who met them in front of the spring in the forum, 
where they were cooling their horses, which were 
reeking with sweat, was amazed at their report 
of the victory. Then, we are told, they touched 
his beard with their hands, quietly smiling the 
while, and the hair of it was changed at once 
from black to red, a circumstance which gave 
credence to their story, and fixed upon the man 
the surname of Ahenobarbus, that is to say, Bronze- 
beard. And allthis is made credible by that which 
has happened in our time. When, namely, An- 
tonius was in revolt from Domitian,* and a great 
war was expected from Germany, and Rome was in 
commotion, suddenly and spontaneously the people 
of their own accord spread abroad a report of a 
victory, and a story coursed through Rome that 
Antonius himself had been slain, and that of his 
defeated army not a portion was left alive. Belief 
in the story became so strong and distinct that many 
of the magistrates actually offered sacrifices, When, 
however, the author of the story was sought, none 

2 It was when the Greeks at Mycale were about to attack 
the Persians that a rumour came to them of the victory of 


the Greeks at Plataea over Mardonius (Herodotus, ix. 100). 
3 See the Coriolanus, iii. 4. * In 91 A.D. 
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could be found, but it eluded all pursuit from one 
man to another, and finally disappeared in the limit- 
less throng, as in a yawning sea, and was seen to 
have no sure source. This rumour, then, quickly 
melted away in the city; but when Domitian was 
setting out with an army for the war and was already 
on the march, messages and letters announcing the 
victory came to meet him.! And the success itself 
was gained on the day when the rumour of it came 
to Rome, although the distance between the places 
was more than twenty thousand furlongs. These 
facts are known to every one of our time. 

XXVI. But to resume, Gnaeus Octavius, the 
admiral of Aemilius, caine to anchor off Samothrace, 
and while he allowed Perseus to enjoy asylum, out 
of respect to the gods, he took means to prevent 
him from escaping by sea. However, Perseus some- 
how succeeded in persuading a certain Cretan named 
Oroandes, the owner of a small skiff, to take him 
on board with his treasures. So Oroandes, true 
Cretan that he was, took the treasures aboard by 
night, and after bidding Perseus to come during 
the following night to the harbour adjoining the 
Demetrium, with his children and necessary atten- 
dants, as soon as evening fell sailed off. Now, 
Perseus suffered pitifully in letting himself down 
through a narrow window in the fortress, together 
with his wife and little children, who were un- 
acquainted with wandering and hardships; but most 
pitiful of all was the groan he gave when some one 
told him, as he wandered along the shore, that he 
had seen Oroandes already out at sea and under full 


! Antonius did not get the help he expected from German 
auxiliaries, and was defeated by Appius Norbanus. 
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sail. For day was beginning to dawn, and so, bereft 
of every hope, he fled back to the fortress with his 
wife, before the Romans could prevent him, though 
they saw him. His children were seized and de- 
livered to the Romans by lon, who of old had been 
a favourite of Perseus, but now became his betrayer, 
and furnished the most compelling reason for his 
coming, as a wild beast will do when its young have 
been captured, and surrendering himself to those 
who had them in their power. 

Accordingly, having most confidence in Nasica, he 
called for him ; but since Nasica was not there, after 
bewailing his misfortune and carefully weighing the 
necessity under which he lay, he gave himself into 
the power of Gnaeus, thus making it most abund- 
antly clear that his avarice was a less ignoble evil 
than the love of life that was in him, and that led 
him to deprive himself of the only thing which 
Fortune cannot take away from the fallen, namely, 
pity. For when at his request he was brought 
to Aemilius, Aemilius saw in him a great man 
whose fall was due to the resentment of the gods 
and his own evil fortune, and rose up and came to 
meet him, accompanied by his friends, and with 
tears in his eyes; but Perseus, a most shameful 
sight, after throwing himself prone before him and 
then clasping his knees, broke out into ignoble 
cries and supplications. These Aemilius could not 
abide and would not hear; but looking upon him 
with a distressed and sorrowful countenance, said: 
* Why, wretched man, dost thou free Fortune from 
thy strongest indictment against her, by conduct 
which will make men think that thy misfortunes 
are not undeserved, and that thy former prosperity, 
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1 sis róxns, fj so Sintenis!, Coraés, and Bekker, with the 
MSS.: 4 Tóxn. 
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rather than thy present lot, was beyond thy deserts ? 
And why dost thou depreciate my victory, and make 
my success a meagre one, by showing thyself no 
noble or even fitting antagonist for Romans? Valour 
in the unfortunate obtains great reverence even 
among their enemies, but cowardice, in Roman eyes, 
even though it meet with success, is in every way a 
most dishonourable thing." 

XXVII. Notwithstanding his displeasure, he raised 
Perseus up, gave him his hand, and put him in charge 
of Tubero, while he himself drew his sons, his sons- 
in-law, and of the other officers especially the younger 
men, into his tent, where for a long time he sat in 
silent communion with himself, so that all wondered. 
Then he began to discourse of Fortune and of human 
affairs, saying: “Is it, then, fitting that one who is 
mortal should be emboldened when success comes 
to him, and have high thoughts because he has 
subdued a nation, or a city, or a kingdom ? or should 
his thoughts dwell rather on this reversal of fortune, 
which sets before the warrior an illustration of the 
weakness that is common to all men, and teaches 
him to regard nothing as stable or safe? For what 
occasion have men to be confident, when their con- 
quest of others gives them most cogent reason to be 
in fear of Fortune, and when one who exults in 
success is thrown, as I am, into great dejection by 
reflecting upon the allotments of Fate, which take a 
circling course, and fall now upon some and now 
upon others? Or, when the succession of Alex- 
ander, who attained the highest pinnacle of power 
and won the greatest might, has fallen in the 
space of a single hour and has been put beneath 
your feet, or when you see kings who but just now 
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were surrounded by so many myriads of infantry 
and thousands of cavalry, receiving from their 
enemy's hands the food and drink requisite for the 
day, can you suppose that we ourselves have any 
guarantee from Fortune that will avail against the 
attacks of time? Abandon, then, young men, this 
empty insolence and pride of victory, and take a 
humble posture as you confront the future, always 
expectant of the time when the Deity shall at last 
launch against each one of you his jealous dis- 
pleasure at your present prosperity." Many such 
words were uttered by Aemilius, we are told, and he 
sent the young men away with their vainglorious 
insolence and pride well eurbed by his trenchant 
speech, as by a bridle. 

XXVIII. After this, he gave his army a chance to 
rest, while he himself went about to see Greece, 
occupying himself in ways alike honourable and 
humane. For in his progress he restored the popular 
governments and established their civil polities; he 
also gave gifts to the cities, to some grain from the 
royal stores, to others oil. For it is said that so 
great stores were found laid up that petitioners and 
receivers failed before the abundance discovered was 
exhausted. At Delphi, he saw a tall square pillar 
composed of white marble stones, on which a golden 
statue of Perseus was intended to stand, and gave 
orders that his own statue should be set there, for 
it was meet that the conquered should make room 
for their conquerors. And at Olympia, as they say, 
he made that utterance which is now in every 
mouth, that Pheidias had moulded the Zeus of 
Homer. When the ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome, he restored to the Macedonians their country 
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and their cities for free and independent residence; 
they were also to pay the Romans a hundred talents 
in tribute, a sum less than half of what they used 
to pay to their kings. He also held all sorts of 
games and contests and performed sacrifices to the 
gods, at which he gave feasts and banquets, making 
liberal allowances therefor from the royal treasury, 
while in the arrangement and ordering of them, 
in saluting and seating his guests, and in paying to 
each one that degree of honour and kindly attention 
which was properly his due, he showed such nice 
and thoughtful perception that the Greeks were 
amazed, seeing that not even their pastimes were 
treated by him with neglect, but that, although he 
was a man of such great affairs, he gave even to 
trifling things their due attention. And he was 
also delighted to find that, though preparations 
for entertainment were ever so many and splendid, 
he himself was the pleasantest sight to his guests 
and gave them most enjoyment; and he used to 
say to those who wondered at his attention to details 
that the same spirit was required both in marshal- 
ling a line of battle and in presiding at a banquet 
well, the object being, in the one case, to cause 
most terror in the enemy, in the other, to give 
most pleasure to the company. But more than 
anything else men praised his freedom of spirit 
and his greatness of soul; for he would not con- 
sent even to look upon the quantities of silver and 
the quantities of gold that were gathered together 
from the royal treasuries, but handed them over 
to the quaestors for the public chest. It was only 
the books of the king that he allowed his sons, 
who were devoted to learning, to choose out for 
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1 tàs yvraikas Bekker, after Reiske : yuraixas. 
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themselves, and when he was distributing rewards 
for valour in the battle, he gave Aelius Tubero, his 
son-in-law, a bowl of five pounds weight. This was 
the Tubero, who, as I have said,! dwelt with fifteen 
relations, and a paltry farm supported them all. 
And that is said to have been the first silver that 
ever entered the house of the Aelii, brought in as 
an honour bestowed upon valour, but up to that 
time neither they themselves nor their wives used 
either silver or gold. 

XXIX. When he had put everything in good 
order, had bidden the Greeks farewell, and had 
exhorted the Macedonians to be mindful of the 
freedom bestowed upon them by the Romans and 
preserve it by good order and concord, he marched 
against Epirus, having an order from the senate to 
give the soldiers who had fought with him the 
battle against Perseus the privilege of pillaging the 
cities there. Wishing to set upon the inhabitants 
all at once and suddenly, when no one expected it, 
he sent for the ten principal men of each city, and 
ordered them to bring in on a fixed day whatever 
silver and gold they had in their houses and temples. 
He also sent with each of these bodies, as if for 
this very purpose, a guard of soldiers and an officer, 
who pretended to search for and receive the money. 
But when the appointed day came, at one and the 
same time these all set out to overrun and pillage 
the cities, so that in a single hour a hundred and 
fifty thousand persons were made slaves, and seventy 
cities were sacked ; and yet from all this destruction 
and utter ruin each soldier received no more than 
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eleven drachmas as his share, and all men shuddered 
at the issue of the war, when the division of a whole 
nation's substance resulted in so slight a gain and 
profit for each soldier. 

XXX. Aemilius, then, after executing a commis- 
sion so contrary to his mild and generous nature, 
went down to Oricus. From there he crossed into 
Italy with his forces, and sailed up the river Tiber 
on the royal galley, which had sixteen banks of oars 
and was richly adorned with captured arms and 
cloths of scarlet and purple, so that the Romans 
actually came in throngs from out the city, as it 
were to some spectacle of triumphant progress 
whose pleasures they were enjoying in advance, and 
followed along the banks as the splashing oars sent 
the ship slowly up the stream. 

But the soldiers, who had cast longing eyes upon 
the royal treasures, since they had not got as much 
as they thought they deserved, were secretly en- 
raged on this account and bitterly disposed towards 
Aemilius, while openly they accused him of having 
been harsh and imperious in his command of them; 
they were therefore not very ready to second his 
eager desires for a triumph. And when Servius 
Galba, who was an enemy of Aemilius, although he 
had been one of his military tribunes, perceived this, 
he made bold to declare openly that the triumph 
ought not to be allowed him. He also sowed many 
calumnies against their general among the masses of 
the soldiery, and roused still further the resentment 
they already felt, and then asked the tribunes of 
the people for another day in which to bring his 
accusations, since that day was not sufficient, of 
which only four hours still remained. But when 
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the tribunes ordered him to speak, if he had any- 
thing to say, he began a speech which was long and 
full of all sorts of injurious statements, and so 
consumed the time remaining in the day. When 
darkness came, the tribunes dissolved the assembly, 
but the soldiers, now grown bolder, flocked to Galba, 
formed themselves into a faction, and before it was 
light proceeded to take possession of the Capitol; 
for it was there that the tribunes proposed to hold 
the assembly. 

XXXI. As soon as it was day the voting began, 
and the first tribe was voting against the triumph, 
when knowledge of the matter was brought down 
to the rest of the people and the senate. The 
multitude, deeply grieved at the indignity offered 
to Aemilius, could only cry out against it in vain; 
but the most prominent senators, with shouts against 
the ignominy of the thing, exhorted one another to 
attack the bold license of the soldiers, which would 
proceed to any and every deed of lawlessness and 
violence if nothing were done to prevent their 
depriving Aemilius Paulus of the honours of his 
victory. "Then pushing their way through the 
throng and going up to the Capitol in a body, they 
told the tribunes to put a stop to the voting until 
they could finish what they wished to say to the 
people. All voting stopped, silence was made, and 
Marcus Servilius, a man of consular dignity, and one 
who had slain twenty-three foes in single combat, 
came forward and said that he knew now better 
than ever before how great a commander Aemilius 
Paulus was, when he saw how full of baseness and 
disobedience the army was which he had used in 
the successful accomplishment of such great and 
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fair exploits ; and he was amazed that the people, 
while exulting in triumphs over [Illyrians and 
Ligurians, begrudged itself the sight of the king of 
Macedonia taken alive and the glory of Alexander 
and Philip made spoil by Roman arms. “For is it 
not a strange thing," said he, “that when an 
unsubstantial rumour of victory came suddenly and 
prematurely to the city, you sacrificed to the gods 
and prayed that this report might speedily be veri- 
fied before your eyes; but now that your general is 
come with his real victory, you rob the gods of their 
honour, and yourselves of your joy in it, as though 
afraid to behold the magnitude of his successes, or 
seeking to spare the feelings of your enemy? And 
yet it were better that out of pity towards him, and 
not out of envy towards your general, the triumph 
should be done away with. But,” said he, “to such 
great power is malice brought by you that a man 
without a wound to show, and whose person is 
sleek from delicate and cowardly effeminacy, dares 
to talk about the conduct of a general and his 
triumph to us who have been taught by all these 
wounds to judge the valour and the cowardice of 
generals." And with the words he parted his gar- 
ment and displayed upon his breast an incredible 
number of wounds. Then wheeling about, he un- 
covered some parts of his person which it is thought 
unbecoming to have naked in a crowd, and turning 
to Galba, said: “ Thou laughest at these scars, but 
I glory in them before my fellow-citizens, in whose 
defence I got them, riding night and day without 
ceasing. But come, take these people off to their 
voting ; and I will come down and follow along with 
them all, and will learn who are base and thankless 
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and prefer to be wheedled and flattered in war rather 
than commanded." 

XXXII. This speech, they tell us, so rebuffed the 
soldiery and changed their minds that the triumph 
was voted to Aemilius by all the tribes. And it was 
conducted,! they say, after the following fashion. 
The people erected scaffoldings in the theatres for 
equestrian contests, which they call circuses, and 
round the forum, occupied the other parts of the 
city which afforded a view of the procession, and 
witnessed the spectacle arrayed in white garments. 
Every temple was open and filed with garlands 
and incense, while numerous servitors and lictors 
restrained the thronging and scurrying crowds 
and kept the streets open and clear. Three days 
were assigned for the triumphal procession. The 
first barely sufficed for the exhibition of the captured 
statues, paintings, and colossal figures, which were 
carried on two hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
second, the finest and richest of the Macedonian 
arms were borne along in many waggons. The arms 
themselves glittered with freshly polished bronze 
and steel, and were carefully and artfully arranged 
to look exactly as though they had been piled to- 
gether in heaps and at random, helmets lying upon 
shields and breast-plates upon greaves, while Cretan 
targets and Thracian wicker shields and quivers 
were mixed up with horses’ bridles, and through 
them projected naked swords and long Macedonian 
spears planted among them, all the arms being so 
loosely packed that they smote against each other 
as they were borne along and gave out a harsh and 
dreadful sound, and the sight of them, even though 


1 In November, 167 r.c. 
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they were spoils of a conquered enemy, was not 
without its terrors. After the waggons laden with 
armour there followed three thousand men carrying 
coined silver in seven hundred and fifty vessels, each 
of which contained three talents and was borne by 
four men, while still other men carried mixing-bowls 
of silver, drinking horns, bowls, and cups, all well 
arranged for show and excelling in size and in the 
depth of their carved ornaments. 

XXXIII. On the third day, as soon as it was 
morning, trumpeters led the way, sounding out no 
marching or processional strain, but such a one as 
the Romans use to rouse themselves to battle. After 
these there were led along a hundred and twenty 
stall-fed oxen with gilded horns, bedecked with 
fillets and garlands. Those who led these victims to 
the sacrifice were young men wearing aprons with 
handsome borders, and boys attended them carrying 
gold and silver vessels of libation. Next, after these, 
came the carriers of the coined gold, which, like the 
silver, was portioned out into vessels containing 
three talents ; and the number of these vessels was 
eighty lacking three. After these followed the bearers 
of the consecrated bowl, which Aemilius had caused 
to be made of ten talents of gold and adorned with 
precious stones, and then those who displayed the 
bowls known as Antigonids and Seleucids and Thera- 
cleian,! together with all the gold plate of Perseus’s 
table. These were followed by the chariot of Perseus, 
which bore his arms, and his diadem lying upon his 
arms. Then, ata little interval, came the children 
of the king, led along as slaves, and with them a 
throng of foster-parents, teachers, and tutors, all 


1 These last were named from a famous Corinthian artist. 
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oxdhov Kal mardaryeory av ,Se&akpvuévov ÖXNOS, 
abrüv T€ Tas Xeipas ópeyyóvrav eig Tovs Ücaràs 
kai rà maiia OciaÜa, kal Xvravebew SidacKor- 
tov. Jv 6 appeva pev Ovo, Orv 86 &v, od távu 
cumdpovotyra TOY KAKOV TO péyeðos dua TAV 
HrLKiav: kJ Kal pAXXov &Xeewà, TpÓs THY peta- 
Borny ris avaroĝnoias ?v, dare px pod TOV 
IIepoéa fa8(tew vapopcojevov: obtws ÚT oikTov 
Tois vimiois Tpoaeixyov Tas Overs ot Pepatot, kal 
ódxpva. Toots ex Bddrew cvvéBn, mact 6é 
pepuyuévv dXynóóvi. kal yapıtı THY Oéav eivai 
expt oU Tà mratóía maphroev. 

XXXIV. Autos 66 TOV TEKVOV ó Hepoeùs Kal 
THS Tep aura Gepareias KQTÓTAV , &rropebero, 
aiv m iuámiov djmexónevos Kal xpntribas 
xov émuxyopíovs, bó 66 peyéÜovs TOv kaxáàv 
TávTa GapBobvre «ai Taparren yy weve páMaTa 
TÓV Moyi pov éowkes. Kal Tooro Ò elmeto ,Xopós 
$iXov Kal aubo, BeBapnuévov Tà mpocwTa 
mévOel, kal TQ pos IIepaéa BXérew de «ai 
daxpvelv évvouav Tapia TávTov Tois Üecpévois OTL 
Tv Ééxeívov TUYNY óXoópovra, TOV Kal éavrovs 
&Aáxi Ta $porribovres. KQiTOL mT poo érmepre TO 
Alpi Óeópevos ya) ToprrevO iva Kat mraparrou- 
pevos TOV PpiapBov. L òè THs ávavOpías abToU 
Kal Prrowuxias, Os corre, KATHYEROD, » "Ada 
TobTo y, a eime, ‘xal TpóTepov 9v em avrQ Kat 
viv éotiv, àv Bovhyrat” nov TÓv Tpà aia x- 
vns ÓávaTov, ôv avy Urropetvas 6 dethatos, aX’ 
úr éXridwy TwOv aTroparaxtabels eyeyover uépos 
TOV AUTOV Aadvpwy. 

"EqdeEfs 5€ rovrow éxoptCovro ypucot crépavor 
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in tears, stretching out their own hands to the 
spectators and teaching the children to beg and 
supplicate. There were two boys, and one girl, 
and they were not very conscious of the magnitude 
of their evils because of their tender age ; wherefore 
they evoked even more pity in view of the time 
when their unconsciousness would cease, so that 
Perseus walked along almost unheeded, while the 
Romans, moved by compassion, kept their eyes upon 
the children, and many of them shed tears, and for all 
of them the pleasure of the spectacle was mingled 
with pain, until the children had passed by. 

XXXIV. Behind the children and their train of 
attendants walked Perseus himself, clad in a dark 
robe and wearing the high boots of his country, but 
the magnitude of his evils made him resemble one 
who is utterly dumbfounded and bewildered. He, 
too, was followed by a company of friends and inti- 
mates, whose faces were heavy with grief, and whose 
tearful gaze continually fixed upon Perseus gave the 
spectators to understand that it was his misfortune 
which they bewailed, and that their own fate least 
of all concerned them. And yet Perseus had sent 
to Aemilius begging not to be led in the procession 
and asking to be left out of the triumph. But 
Aemilius, in mockery, as it would seem, of the king's 
cowardice and love of life, had said: E But this “at 
least was in his power before, and is so now, if he 
should wish it,” signifying death in preference to 
disgrace ; for this, however, the coward had not the 
heart, but was made weak by no one knows what 
hopes, and became a part of his own spoils. 

Next in order to these were carried wreaths of 
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TETDAKOGLOL TO TAGs, ous al TONES apio'reca 
Ths viens TØ Alpirio perà mpecBeav ereurar. 
eir avtos éméBaXXev üppari Kexoopnpevm ĉia- 
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TÔ ev Gppare TOU oTparnyoo Kata Aóxovs Kal 
rages émj.evos, dev Òe Ta pev @das TLVvas 
maT pious àvapejuynévas yéXwTl, TA be TaLavas 
émivuctovs Kal TOV Dare pa'yuévavy ésraívovs els 
TOv Aiuintoy mepi9Xerrov évta kal &gXeróv vie 
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TrávTOV, ovdevl 06 THY ayabav emiphovov: TAY ei 
TL Sapoviov dpa TÓÀv jeyáXov KAL ÚTEPOYKOV 
elAnyey evTUYL@Y amap)rew Kal puyvovat TÒV 
àvÜpcrivov Biov, tas pndevi karv Axpatos eim 
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kai xaÜapós, àXXà xaf’ "Oumgpov dpiota orðs 
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TparTéw ois aL TUXAL TpoTrTV ÈT appoTepa TOV 


TpaypaTov EXOUTLY. 
XXXV. "Hear yap abTQ Téccapes viol, dv0 
pev els érépas amr@xiopévot avyyevelas, ws Hên 
NEAEKTAL, Lanmioy «al PaBros, évo òè maies éTL 
THY jv, ods eml THs oiktas exe Ths éavTob 
yeyovóras éE érépas yuvatKos. | v ô pev ńuépats 
mévte Tpò Tov Oprapeverv ov Aipidrsov érehev- 
TOE TETOApETKALOEKETYS, 0 66 dwdexéTns pera. 
Tpeîs pépas OptapBevoavtos émaTéÜavev, @oTE 
pndéva yevéa Bar’ Popaiwv TOU "ráDovs ava yNTOV, 
adha ppi~ar Tv mpoTnTa TAS TUXNS ánavras, eS 
ook póécaTo mevOos Too obTov eig oixíav on hov 
i yapas xal Ovowwy yépovoav eiaadyouoa, Kat 
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gold, four hundred in number, which the cities had 
sent with their embassies to Aemilius as prizes for 
his victory. Next, mounted on a chariot of mag- 
nificent adornment, came Aemilius himself, a man 
worthy to be looked upon even without such marks 
of power, wearing a purple robe interwoven with 
gold, and holding forth in his right hand a spray 
of laurel. The whole army also “carried sprays of 
laurel, following the chariot of their general by 
companies and divisions, and singing, some of them 
divers songs intermingled with jesting, as the ancient 
custom was, and others paeans of victory and hymns 
in praise of the achievements of Aemilius, who was 
gazed upon and admired by all, and envied by no one 
that was good. But after all there is, as it seems, a 
divinity whose province it is to diminish whatever 
prosperity is inordinately great, and to mingle the 
affairs of human life, that no one may be without a 
taste of evil and wholly free from it, but that, as 
Homer says,! those may be thought to fare best whose 
fortunes incline now one way and now another. 
XXXV. For Aemilius had four sons, of whom two, 
as I have already said,? had been adopted into other 
families, namely, Scipio and Fabius ; and two sons 
still boys, the children of a second wife, whom he 
had in his own house. One of these, fourteen years 
of age, died five days before Aemilius celebrated his 
triumph, and the death of the other, who was twelve 
years of age, followed three days after the triumph, 
so that there was no Roman who did not share the 
father's grief; nay, they all shuddered at the cruelty 
of Fortune, seeing that she had not scrupled to bring 


such great sorrow into a house that was full of gratula- 
1 Iliad, xxiv. 525 ff. * Cf. chapter v. 3. 
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karaguyvvovca Opnvovs kai daxpva Tataou èri- 
vuktots Kal Opiap Bors. 
XXXVI. Od pny arr’ 0 Aipirsos dpOds oyi- 
Copevos dvdpetas xai ÜappaXeórmTos åvôpórois 
où Tpòs Oma Kat capiaas XpHow elvai póvov, 
AXXà 7 pos mücav pa Más TUXNS ávría tact, 
oUTwS jppócaro 1 Kal karekóg uae THY TOV Tapov- 
TOV ouyKpacw @aTe Tots ayabois Ta patra Kal 
Ta oikeia Tots nuoc tots évaavicÜévra. Mn Ta- 
Tewacat TÒ péyeÂos unde kaÜvÉpiaat tò ü£iepna 
THS VIKNS. TOV uév Ye TPOTEPOY TOV TaidwY ATO- 
Üavóvra dyas evOus éOpiáuBevoev, oe NéXeKTaL 
Tod 66 Gevrépov peTa Tov ÜpiauBov TeXevT:)aavros 
ouvayaywv eis ékkXgotav tov ‘Pwpaiwv O2uov 
éxprjcaTo Xoyots avdpos ov Ocouévov mrapauvOías, 
arà Tapapulovpévov TOUS moitas OvaTaDo0v- 
tas éd» ols éxeivos éÓva rixnoev. edn yap ott TOV 
avOporivar ovoeyv ovdeTrOTE Ocio as, TaV Oe Detov 
os ÖTLETÓTATOV KAL TOLKLAMTATOV mpâypa TV 
TÜXQV del poBndeis, padiora Tepl TOUTOV auras 
TOV TTOAELOY, doTEp TvevpaTos XajmpoU, Tails 
T pátect Tapovens, OuuTeXo(a petaBodny Twa 
Kal maAMppotav "poa eX ó pievos. “Må uév yap,” 
elev, * 3uépg. Tov 'lówov amo Bpevreaiov Tepá- 
gas els K épevpay Kari mv Tepurrraítos Ò exetev 
ev Aerdois TQ Oe Übcas, érépais adOts ad TEVTE 
Thy Suvapiy ev Maxedovia rapéxafov, «ai TÓv 
eio ora avvTeAécas kaÜDapuóv avTijs kai TOY 
m páteov evdus évapEápevos èv ńuépais áXXaus 
mevTexaidera TO &dXMa Tov eré8nka TO TORE [Ep 
TéAos. atiotav è TH TÚXN Sia THY eÜpotav TOY 
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tions, joy, and sacrifices, or to mingle lamentations 
and tears with paeans of victory and triumphs. 
XXXVI. Aemilius, notwithstanding, rightly con- 
sidering that men have need of bravery and courage, 
not only against arms and long spears, but against 
every onset of Fortune as well, so adapted and 
adjusted the mingled circumstances of his lot that 
the bad was lost sight of in the good, and his private 
sorrow in the public welfare, thus neither lowering 
the grandeur nor sullying the dignity of his victory. 
The first of his sons who died he buried, and im- 
mediately afterwards celebrated the triumph, as I 
have said; and when the second died, after the 
triumph, he gathered the Roman people into an 
assembly and spoke to them as a man who did not 
ask for comfort, but rather sought to comfort his 
fellow-citizens in their distress over his own mis- 
fortunes. He said, namely, that he had never dreaded 
any human agency, but among agencies that were 
divine he had ever feared Fortune, believing her to 
be a most untrustworthy and variable thing ; and 
since in this war particularly she had attended his 
undertakings like a prosperous gale,as it were, he 
had never ceased to expect some change and some 
reversal of the current of affairs. “For in one 
day," said he, “I crossed the Ionian Sea from 
Brundisium and put in at Corcyra; thence, in five 
days, I came to Delphi and sacrificed to the god ; 
and again, in other five days, I took command 
of the forces in Macedonia, and after the usual 
lustration and review of them I proceeded at once 
to action, and in other fifteen days brought the war 
to the most glorious issue. But I distrusted Fortune 
because the current of my affairs ran so smoothly, and 
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TPUYLATOV, WS dcera TOAAN Kal Kivduvos ovdels 
7v ato TÓv TOAELLWY, uáMoTa KATA Toby éde- 
Oiew THY peTaBorny Tod Saipovos én’ evTuxia, 
TOCOÜDTOV oTpaTóv vevixnkota Kal Addupa Kat 
Baotnreis aixmadorous Kopitar. ov pay arid 
«al a cU els T pos bns kal THY money opav ev po- 
ours Kal OjXov kai ÜveiÀv yépovaav, ére Tv 
TÚXNV be Vrroías elyov, eldms ovdéy eiXucptvés 
ove dveweonrov avO parr os TOY peyddeov xapi- 
Comevny. Kat TobTOv OU 7 porepov ý yox) TOV 
poBov @divovaa xai TEpla cor ovpévm TO uéXXov 
vmép THS vOXeos àdfjkev À THALKAUTN pe mpos- 
mTaicat Svatvyia Trepi TOV olkov, viàv àpia Tov, 
ods pavut póvovs Ovmróum 6.a6óxovs, Tapas 
emaddr}ous év 7népaus tepals perax ELpLC ápevov. 
vüv oov áxtvbvvós epa ` Ta péytata kai Pappa, «al 
vo uito Te TUXNY viv Tapa every àBXafi, Kat 
BéBauov. ixavas yap uol Kat Tous êpoîs Karols 
eis THY TOV kaTwplwpévwv ámokéxprrat véueotv, 
oùk ahpavéotepov čxovoa mapáĝerypa TS avOpw- 
mivyns àcÓevetlas tod Oprappevouévov Tov piap- 
Bevovra: wAny öre Iepocùs pèv ëyet Kal venen- 
pévos ToUs maldas, Aipirsos È TOs avTOD vikýoas 
anéßarev.” 

XXXVII. Oro pev evyevets xal peydrous 
Adyous TOV Aipidvoy é& ámXdoTov Kal arnOwod 
ppovyjparos év TÓ nee Siarex9 va Méyova t. 
TO 6é Ilepoet, Kaltrep oikTeipas THY petaBodny 
Kai para Bonba. 7 povpndets, ovdey eÜpero 
ub ueraa Tác eos €x TOU Kahoupéevov KapKEpE 
map avtois eis rómov kaÜapüv xai dtravOpw- 
motépav diattav, óvov dpovpovpevos, ws èv oi 
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now that there was complete immunity and nothing 
to fear from hostile attacks, it was particularly during 
my voyage home that I feared the reversal of the 
Deity's favour after all my good fortune, since I 
was bringing home so large a victorious army, such 
spoils, and captured kings. Nay more, even when 
I had reached you safely and beheld the city full 
of delight and gratulation and sacrifices, I was still 
suspicious of Fortune, knowing that she bestows upon 
men no great boon that is without alloy or free from 
divine displeasure. Indeed, my soul was in travail 
with this fear and could not dismiss it and cease 
anxiously forecasting the city's future, until I was 
smitten with this great misfortune in my own house, 
and in days consecrated to rejoicing had carried two 
most noble sons, who alone remained to be my heirs, 
one after the other to their graves. Now, therefore, 
I am in no peril of what most concerned me, and am 
confident, and I think that Fortune will remain con- 
stant to our city and do her no harm. For that deity 
has sufficiently used me and my afflictions to satisfy 
the divine displeasure at our successes, and she makes 
the hero of the triumph as clear an example of human 
weakness as the victim of the triumph ; except that 
Perseus, even though conquered, has his children, 
while Aemilius, though conqueror, has lost his." 
XXXVII. With such noble and lofty words, we are 
told, did Aemilius, from an unfeigned and sincere 
spirit, address the people. But for Perseus, although 
he pitied him for his changed lot and was very eager 
to help him, he could obtain no other favour than a 
removal from the prison which the Romans called 
* carcer" to a clean place and kindlier treatment ; 
and there, being closely watched, according to most 
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TrELa TOL tyeypádacuw, àmekaptépnoev, ëviot 23 THS 
TeAevT fje tovov Teva Kat mapnAhaypévov TpÓTOV 
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Tacn pnxavh, Hex pt ob TOÛTOV TOY TpoTOV èr- 
movndels eTENEUT ITED. éreXebrnae òè kal tev 
mailov Tà dvo. TOV ÔÈ TpÜrov, "AXétavBpov, 
evpua uev év TQ Topevew rat Aemroupyety yevé- 
cÜar pasiv, éxpaBóvra dé Ta ‘Popaind ypáppara 
Kai T)» diddexTov UTroypapparevey Toís åpxov- 
ow, émibéftov Kat wapievra epi TaUTQV Tv 
umnpeciav é£eratoópevov. 

XXXVIII. Tais dé Maxeóovikats mpakect oO 
Aiperiou ÓnporwuceTárqv Tpoaypaouar Xápw 
Umép TÓV TOAGY, Os TOTOUT@Y Ets TÒ ônuosiov 
TÓTE Xpnpárav on avrob Te evTeov ÖTE per 
seño ar TOV Ofjpov ela eveynety axpe tov ‘Iptiov 
Kal Ilavoa Xpóvev, ot Tepl TOV mpatov 'Avroviov 
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lov kai mepirtròv Tov Aipsrtiov, TÒ omovõaķó- 
pevov mò TOD SHpov kai Tepwpevov StadepovTws 
émi THS ápw Tokpavrucis peîvar Tpoapéa eos, Kal 
pnõèv elTrety pode pata, Xapere TÓV TONAWD, 
ara Tots Porous Kar Kparía tots. ael guveķerd- 
LecOar mepi Thv monrTelav. 6 kai xpovots ŬorTe- 
pov "AT TLOS Gveiouaev "Aópuavo Lantriovt. 
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writers the king starved himself to death. But some 
tell of a very unusual and peculiar way in which he 
died, as follows. The soldiers who guarded his 
person found some fault with him and got angry at 
him, and since they could not vex and injure him in 
any other way, they prevented him from sleeping, 
disturbing his repose by their assiduous attentions 
and keeping him awake by every possible artifice, 
until in this way he was worn out and died. Two 
of his children also died. But the third, Alexander, 
is said to have become expert in embossing and fine 
metal work; he also learned to write and speak the 
Roman language, and was secretary to the magis- 
trates, in which office he proved himself to have 
skill and elegance. 

XXXVIII. To the exploits of Aemilius in Mace- 
donia is ascribed his most unbounded popularity with 
the people, since so much money was then brought 
into the publie treasury by him that the people 
no longer needed to pay special taxes until the 
times of Hirtius and Pansa, who were consuls during 
the first war between Antony and Octavius Caesar.! 
And this, too, was peculiar and remarkable in Aemi- 
lius, that although he was admired and honoured by 
the people beyond measure, he remained a member 
of the aristocratic party, and neither said or did 
anything to win the favour of the multitude, but 
always sided in political matters with the leading 
and most powerful men. And this attitude of Aemi- 
lius was in after times cast in the teeth of Scipio 
Africanus by Appius. For these men, being then 
greatest in the city, were candidates for the censor- 
ship, the one having the senate and the nobles to 


The so-called ** War of Mutina," in 43 B.c.; cf. the 
Cicero, xlv. 3-5. 3 [n 142 B.C. 
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Tous apiotous Tepl avTov: aitn yàp Ammios ý 
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Tov viov Aipirtos ò KhpvE kai Acxivyros IXÓ- 
verkos ÈT. TLuNTELaY KaTayovoW. AMAA Lentiwv 
uev aŬEwv Ta TXeioTa Tov Shwov eivour elyev, 
Aipirdtos O€, KatTep ÖV apioToKpaTiKds, OvdéeY 
jTTOV UTO TOY TOAA@Y HYaTaTO TOD pddLoTA 
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Soxovrvtos. édnX@cay Oé uerà TOV dXXov KAXOV 
«al TLUNTEÍAS avrüv à£iocavres, itis éo riv py) 
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kai TOV OVTL@Y OVTOL TA TiuNnuaTa Kal TAS aTO- 
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THs 66 Bovrns 7 poeyparre pev Mapxov Aipiduoy 
AémiGov, YÖN TETPAKLS KapToumEevoy TATV Thy 
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support him, for this was the hereditary policy of 
the Appii, while the other, although great on his 
own account, nevertheless always made use of the 
great favour and love of the people for him. When, 
therefore, Appius saw Scipio rushing into the forum 
attended by men who were of low birth and had 
lately been slaves, but who were frequenters of the 
forum and able to gather a mob and force all issues 
by means of solicitations and shouting, he cried with 
a loud voice and said: * O Paulus Aemilius, groan 
beneath the earth when thou learnest that thy son 
is escorted to the censorship by Aemilius the common 
crier and Licinius Philonicus.” But Scipio had the 
good will of the people because he supported them 
in most things, while Aemilius, although he sided 
with the nobles, was no less loved by the multitude 
than the one who was thought to pay most court to 
the people and to seek their favour in his intercourse 
with them. And they made this manifest by con- 
ferring upon him, along with his other honours, that 
of the censorship,! which is of all offices most sacred, 
and of great influence, both in other ways, and especi- 
ally because it examines into the lives and conduct 
of men. For it is in the power of the censors to 
expel any senator whose life is unbecoming, and 
to appoint the leader of the senate, and they can 
disgrace any young knight of loose habits by taking 
away his horse. They also take charge of the pro- 
perty assessments and the registry lists. Accordingly, 
the number of citizens registered under Aemilius 
was three hundred and thirty-seven thousand four 
hundred and fifty-two; he also declared Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus first senator, a man who had 
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Toiy Hhaovyiay Éxovoiv, émoóUncav avtov oi 

€ ^ M N A H / 

Pwpaior, cal dwvas voXXágis èv Üeárpows olov 

evyduevot xal omevoovTes ideiv adpjKav. oos 
cé Tivos Lepovpyias avayxaias, Hn dé Kal Soxoby- 
Tos ixaves ëxew avrQ TOD a caos, émavndOev 
3 € , , "d ` pa \ ^ EZ 

eis ‘Pony. Kaxeivnv pèv €Qvoe perà TOv áXXov 
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Tv ÜÉvoíav iepéwv, émwbavàs tov ýpov mepi- 


KexXupevouv Kal xaipovros: TH Ó voTepaia TáMiv 
&Üvocv avtos vTép avroð coT)pia Tots Üeois. 
[d / ^ 
Kal avpjrepavÜetans, œs mpociprrat, THS Óvaías 
[4 LA » $ , \ > [4 
bmooTpéNras olxade kai karakMÜeis, mpiv aic Üé- 
^ $ 
chat kal voĵoar thy petaBorgyv, ev ékaTáocet 
kal Twapapopa Tie dtavolas yevópevos tpitaios 
, + YEN ` 3 Ò * yy , * ^ b 
ETENEUVTNTEV, OVOEVOS EVOENS OVO ATEANS TOV TPOS 
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evdatpoviay vevoptopévæv yevópevoşs. Kal yap 7 
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^ ^ by ^ 
fArov émikoo ovra THY apeTnY TOD avdpos rois 
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already held this presidency four times, and he ex- 
pelled only three senators, men of no note, and in 
the muster of the knights a like moderation was 
observed both by himself and by Marcius Philippus 
his colleague. 

XXXIX. After he had performed most of the 
more important duties of this office, he fell sick of 
a disease which at first was dangerous, but in time 
became less tlireatening, though it was troublesome 
and hard to get rid of. Under the advice of his 
physicians he sailed to Velia in Italy, and there spent 
much time in country places lying by the sea and 
affording great quiet. Then the Romans longed for 
him, and often in the theatres gave utterance to 
eager desires and even prayers that they might see 
him. At last, when a certain religious ceremony 
made his presence necessary, and his health seemed 
to be sufficient for the journey, he returned to Rome. 
Here he offered the public sacrifice in company with 
the other priests,! while the people thronged about 
with manifest tokens of delight; and on the follow- 
ing day he sacrificed again to the gods privately in 
gratitude for his recovery. When the sacrifice had 
been duly performed, he returned to his house and 
lay down to rest, and then, before he could notice and 
be conscious of any change, he became delirious and 
deranged in mind, and on the third day after died.? 
He was fully blessed with everything that men think 
conducive to happiness. For his funeral procession 
called forth men's admiration, and showed a desire 
to adorn his virtue with the best and most enviable 
obsequies. This was manifest, not in gold or ivory or 


1 See chapter iii. 1-3 
* Seven years after his triumph, 160 B.o. 
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Kal otipa THS T&pag kevijs, arr’ eÜvoia Kal 
TIU) Kal yåpis où póvov Tapa TOV oM, anna 
Kal TOY TroXeuiíov. CooL yoy Kata TUXND 
Taphoav IB hpv kai Avyóov «ai Maxeóóvov, oi 
uev ic Yvpoi Ta cópaa Kal véot &aXaóvres TÒ 
Aéxos UTédvcay xal apekópbov, ot óc T pea Bu- 
Tepot guvnkorovouv dvaxaovpevot TOV Alpidsoy 
evepyeTny kal coTípa TÕV Tar plow, ov yap 
póvov év ois expaTnoe KaLpors Jymricos Tact «al 
prravO paras dnnrhayn xpaápevos, 4X Kal 
Tapa TávTa TÓv AOLTÒV Biov deb TL TpáTTaOV 
ayabov avtois kal ryõöpevos orep oikeiov kai 
avy yevav dueTéhece. 

Thv & ovciav adtov ports ETTA Kal TpiákovTa 
pupiddov yevéoðar Aéyovav, HS avTos pèv àp- 
porépous TOUS ViOUS ATENTE KAnpovopous, o óé 
VEWTEPOS Lanniov TÊ db Tücav &xetv Tuve- 
XOpyaev avTos eis oixov EVTOPWTEpOY TOV Appt- 
xavod Sebopévos. obros uév ò Haúñov Aipsriov 
Tpomos kai Bios Aéyerat yevér Oat. 


TIMOAEONTOZ KAI IIAYAOY AIMIAIOY 
ZYTKPIZIX 


I. Totovtwy òè TOV KATA THY (aTOplaV bvT@, 
óXov ws ovK Éxe Todas Siahopas ovee ávo- 
poióT5Tas 9 cUykptcis. ot T€ yàp. TONELOL mpos 
dvõófovs yeyovacw ápdoTépois avrayovirTas, 
Tô pev Maxedovas, TO bé Kapxndovious, at T€ 
vikat Tepi9ónrot, Tod pèv éXovros MaxeGovíav 
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the other ambitious and expensive preparations for 
such rites, but in good will and honour and gratitude 
on the part, not only of his fellow citizens, but also 
of his enemies. At all events, out of all the Iberians 
and Ligurians and Macedonians who chanced to be 
present, those that were young and strong of body 
assisted by turns in carrying the bier, while the more 
elderly followed with the procession calling aloud 
upon Aemilius as benefactor and preserver of their 
countries. For not only at the times of his conquests 
had he treated them all with mildness and humanity, 
but also during all the rest of his life he was ever 
doing them some good and caring for them as though 
they had been kindred and relations. 

His estate, we are told, hardly amounted to three 
hundred and seventy thousand drachmas, to which 
he left both his sons heirs; but the younger, Scipio, 
who had been adopted into the wealthier family of 
Africanus, allowed his brother to have it all. Such, 
as we are told, was the life and character of Paulus 
Aemilius. 


COMPARISON OF TIMOLEON AND 
AEMILIUS 


I. Sucu being the history of these men, it is clear 
that our comparison of them will have few points of 
difference or dissimilarity to show. For the wars 
which both conducted were against notable antago- 
nists; in the one case against the Macedonians, in 
the other against the Carthaginians. Their victories, 
too, were far-famed: the one took Macedonia and 
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Kal TZv Gm "Avrvyóvov Siaboxny èv éBdoum 
Barret KATATAVTAYTOS, Tov Ô Tas Tupavvidas 
vTácas veXóvros éK XueeMas Kal THY vijcov 
éXevÜepoo avos eb py vi) Aía Bovdorro TLS 
Tapeyxetpetv OS AiuMios pev épponévo IIepoe? 
Kal "Popatovs VEVLKNKOTL, Tiporéov óé Atovu- 
cío TAVTATAGLY ATELPNKOTL kai kararerpuuuévo 
cuvémeoe, kai mad Umép Tiporeovros, OTt 
TOXAOUS pev Tupavvous, peyadny be Tjv Kapxm- 
dovieov éuva piv aro TS TuUXovens oT paras 
évíkna ev, 224 GoTep Aipirtos avdpdouy épmretpo- 
qoXéuots Kab pueuaÜ87kóotv apxerGar Xpapevos, 
àXXà pucboddpots obot Kal a TparioTaus aTaKTOLS, 
mpos noovnyv eiOropévors a TpavevecÜat. Ta yap 
an ov« lons "apackev?)s ica karopÜepara TQ 
TTPATHY@ TAV aitiay mepiTiOnat. 

II. Ka0apóv oùv Kal Sicaiov ép Tots: 7 pá- 
yuacw por épov yeyovoTov, Aipirtos pep UO 
TOV vOuov Kal THS Ta pios ovTws éotxey eùl vs 
apixer bar Taped kevaa uévos, TipoXéov 66 TOL- 
oUTov autos éavTov Taper xe. ToUTOU TEK uýprov 

t ‘Pwpaior m Opards év TÔ TOTE Xpóveo Tav- 
TES Hoav eUTAKTOL Ka Umoxetpeot Tots ¿ĝuo pois 
kal tous vouous SedioTes Kal ToUs roALras, 
EXXijvov dé ovdels yer éa Tiv avdé o Tpamyyós 
ôç où Step Od pn TÓTe LiKeArtas ájrápevos &bo 
Aiwvos. Kaito Aiwva TONNO povapxias ópé- 
yelar «ai BaciXe(av tiva Aakovixny overpoTro- 
Aetv bmrevóovv. Tipacos òè kal Turerrov axreas 
$76. kai àrípos amoréuyrat Zvpakovatovs, pio- 
Troutiay avtov kal amanoTtiav €v TÀ otpatnyig 
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brought the royal line of Antigonus to an end in its 
seventh king; the other abolished all the tyrannies 
in Sicily and set the island free. One might, indeed, 
argue otherwise, and say that Perseus was strong 
and victorious over the Romans when Aemilius en- 
gaged him, while Dionysius, when Timoleon engaged 
him, was altogether crushed and desperate. And, 
again, it might be said in favour of Timoleon that 
he conquered many tyrants and the foree of the 
Carthaginians, large as it was, with what soldiers he 
could get, not having at his service, as Aemilius had, 
men who were experienced in war and taught to obey 
orders, but men who were hirelings and disorderly 
soldiers, accustomed to consult their own pleasure in 
their campaigns. For when equal successes follow 
an unequal equipment, the greater credit accrues to 
the commander. 

II. Further, in their administration of affairs both 
were just and incorruptible ; but Aemilius, it would 
seem, was made so from the outset of his career by 
the laws and customs of his country, while Timoleon’s 
great probity was due to himself. There is proof of 
this in the fact that the Romans in the time of Aemi- 
lius were, all alike, orderly in their lives, observant 
of usage, and wholesomely fearful of the laws and of 
their fellow citizens; whereas, of the Greek leaders 
and generals who took part in Sicilian affairs during 
the time of Timoleon, not one was free from cor- 
ruption except Dion. And Dion was suspected by 
many of being ambitious for a monarchy and dream- 
ing of a kingdom like that in Sparta. Furthermore, 
Timaeus says that even Gylippus was sent away in 
ignominy and dishonour by the Syracusans, because 
they found him guilty of avarice and greed while 
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xaTeyvokóras. & òè Ddpak ó Xmaptidtys kai 
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he was their general! And how Pharax the Spartan 
and Callippus the Athenian violated laws and treaties 
in their hopes of ruling Sicily, has been told by 
many writers.? And yet who were these men, or 
of how large resources were they masters, that they 
entertained such hopes? One of them was a servile 
follower of Dionysius after he had been driven out 
of Syracuse, and Callippus was one of Dion's captains 
of mercenaries. But Timoleon, at the earnest request 
of the Syracusans, was sent to be their general, and 
needed not to seek power from them, but only to 
hold that which they had given him of their own 
free will, and yet he laid down his office and command 
when he had overthrown their unlawful rulers. 

It is, however, worthy of admiration in Aemilius 
that, although he had subdued so great a kingdom, 
he did not add one drachma to his substance, nor 
would he touch or even look upon the conquered 
treasure; and yet he made many liberal gifts to 
others. Now, I do not say that Timoleon is to be 
blamed for accepting a fine house and country estate, 
for acceptance under such circumstances is not dis- 
graceful; but not to accept is better, and that is a 
surpassing virtue which shows that it does not want 
what it might lawfully have. 

Furthermore, a body that can endure only heat or 
cold is less powerful than one that is well adapted 
by nature to withstand both extremes alike. In like 
manner a spirit is absolutely vigorous and strong if it 
is neither spoiled and elated by the insolence which 
prosperity brings, nor humbled by adversity. The 
character of Aemilius, therefore, was manifestly more 


1 See the Nicias, xxviii. 2 f. 
? See the 7'imoleon, xi. 4. 
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perfect, since in the grievous misfortune and great 
sorrow brought upon him by the death of his sons he 
was seen to have no less greatness and no less dignity 
than in the midst of his successes; whereas Timo- 
leon, although he had acted in a noble way with 
regard to his brother, could not reason down his 
sorrow, but was prostrated with grief and repentance, 
and for twenty years could not endure the sight of 
bema or market-place. One should scrupulously shun 
disgraceful deeds ; but the anxious fear of every kind 
of ill report among men argues a nature which is 
indeed kindly and sensitive, but has not greatness. 
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A 


Achradina, pp. 67, 77, 89, 305, 307, 
313, the first extension on the 
main-land of the island city of 


Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 


Acilius, 177, Caius, not otherwise 
known. ] 
Acrae, 59, a small city of Sicily 
about twenty miles west of 

Syracuse. 

Adranum, 287, 289, 299, 301, a 
city of Sicily at the foot of the 
western slope of Mt. Aetna, 
founded by the elder Dionysius 
in 400 B.C. 

Adria, 25, an ancient and famous 
city of Cisalpine Gaul, originally 
& sea-port between the mouths 
of the Po and the Adige, but 
now some fourteen miles inland. 
It gave its name to the Adriatic 


sea. 

Agrigentum, 57, 345, one of the 
most powerful and celebrated of 
the Greek cities in Sicily, situated 
on the south-west coast of the 
island. It was colonised from 
Gela in 582 B.c. 

Agrippa, 185, Marcus Vipsanius, 
a fellow-student of Octavius 
Cesar at Apollonia, and a most 
intimate friend. He became one 
of the prominent and powerful 
men of the Augustan age. He 
lived 63-12 B.c. 

Alcimenes, 49, 
known. 

Amphipolis, 47, 49, an important 
town in S.E. Macedonia, on the 
river Strymon, about three miles 
from the sea. 

Anicius, Lucius, 387, Lucius Ani- 
cius Gallus, praetor in 168 B.c., 
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not otherwise 


acted in concert with Appius Clau- 
dius against Genthius the Illyrian, 
and was completely successful in 
a campaign of thirty days, for 
which he celebrated a triumph. 

Antigonus (1), 373, 461, King of 
Asia, surnamed the One-eyed. 
Lived 382-301 B.c. 

Antigonus (2), 373, surnamed 
Doson. On the death of Deme- 
trius II. (229 »B.0.) he was 
appointed guardian of his son 
Philip. He married the widow 
of Demetrius and assumed the 
crown in his own right. He 
supported Aratus and the Achzan 
League against Cleomenes of 
Sparta. He died in 220 B.C. 

Antigonus (3), surnamed Gonatas, 
373, à son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes by Phila, and grandson of 
Antigonus King of Asia. He 
succeeded to the title of King of 
Macedonia on his father's death 
in 283 B.C., and gained possession 
of part of his realm in 277 B.C. 
He died in 239 B.C. 

Antimachus, of Colophon, 347, 
a great epic and elegiac poet 
who flourished during the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian War 
(420-404 B.c.). See the Lysander 
xviii. 4f. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 129, called 
the founder of the Fifth Academy. 
He was a teacher of Cicero at 
Athens in 79-78 B.C., and Cicero 
Speaks of him in the highest and 
most appreciative terms (Bru- 
tus, 91, 315). 

Antiochus the Great, 363, 371, 
King of Syria 223-187 B.C. 
He was defeated by the Romans 
under Glabrio at Thermopylae 
in 191, and by Scipio near 
Magnesia in Asia in 190 B.C. 
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He made peace with Rome in 
188 B.C., ceding all his dominions 
west of Mt. Taurus. 

Antium, 173, an ancient and 
powerful city of Latium, on the 
coast, thirty-eight miles south of 
Rome, the modern Porto d'Anzo. 

Antonius, Caius, 181-187, a 
brother of the triumvir, legate of 
Julius Cesar in 49 B.C., praetor 
urbanus in 44 B.C., receiving 
Macedonia as his province. 

Antonius, 421, Lucius A. Saturni- 
nus, governor of Upper Germany 
under Domitian, raised a rebel- 
lion; but an inundation of the 
Rhine deprived him of the 
assistance of the Germans which 
had been promised him. Cf. 
Suetonius, Domit. 6. 

Appius, 453, 455. Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, consul in 143 B.C., 
father-in-law of "Tiberius Grac- 
chus. He lived in constant 
enmitv with Scipio Africanus the 
You: ger. 

Apollocrates, 81, 107, 117, eldest 
son of Dionysius the Younger. 
Apollonia, 319, a small city in the 
central and northern part of 
Sicily, mentioned last by Cicero 

(in Verr. iii. 43, 102.) 

Apollonia, 175, 181-185. an 
ancient Greek city of Illyria, 
near the river Aoüs and about 
eight miles from its mouth. 
Towards the end of the Roman 
republic it became a famous seat 
of learning. 

Archedamus the  Aetolian, 417. 
In 199—197 B.c. he acted with the 
Komans against Philip V. of 
Macedon. Later he was prom- 
inent in the war between the 
Aetolians and Rome, and joined 
Perseus in 169 B.c. 


Archedemus, 37, apparently a 
disciple of Archytas. 
Archytas, 37, 41, a Greek of 


Tarentum, distinguished as philo- 
sopher, mathematician, general, 
and statesman. He flourished 
about 400 B.C. and onwards. 
Cf. the Marcellus, xiv. 5. 

Arete, 13, 43, 109, 121, 123, niece 
and wife of Dion. 
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Aristides the Locrian, 275, men- 
tioned elsewhere (Aelian, Var. 
Hist., xiv. 4) only as more grieved 
et the manner than at the fact 
of his death. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, 39, 41, 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
philosophy, obnoxious to Xeno- 
phon and Plato on account of his 
luxurious ways of living. 

Aristomache, 7, 14, 109. 121, 123, 
sister and mother-in-law of 
Dion. 

Aristoxenus the musician, 295, a 
pupil of Aristotle, and a philo- 
sopher of the Peripatetic school. 
Only fragments of his musical 
treatises have come down to us. 

Aristus, 129, brother of Antiochus 
of Asealon, and a teacher of 
philosophy at Athens when 
Cicero was there in 51-50 B.c. 
(ad Att., v. 10, 5). Cicero calls 
him *' hospes et familiaris meus ”’ 
in Brutus, 97, 332. 

Athanis, 319, 351, of Syracuse, 
wrote a history of the events 
attending and following Dion's 
expedition. He was probably 
one of the generals elected by the 
Syracusans in Dion's place (Dion, 


xxxvili. 2). 

Attillius (Atilius), 213, otherwise 
unknown. 

Atticus, 191, Quintus Caecilius 


Pomponianus, surnamed Atticus 
on account of his long residence 
in Athens, where he took refuge 
from the storms of the civil 
wars in 85 B.C. He was Cicero's 
most intimate friend. He re- 
turned to Rome in 65, and died in 
32 B.c., at the age of seventy- 
seven. He was a man of wealth, 
learning, and refinement. 


B 


Basternae, 377, 383, a powerful 
tribe of European Sarmatia 
(Russia). They were driven back 
across the Danube by the 
Romans in 30 B.C. 

Bibulus, 153, 177, Lucius Calpur- 
nius B., youngest son of the 
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Bibulus who was Caesar’s consular 
colleague in 59 B.C. He surren- 
dered to Antony after the battle 
at Philippi (42 B.0.) was par- 
doned by him, and made com- 
mander of his fleet. He died 
shortly before the battle of 
Actium (31 B.C.). 

Brundisium, 419, an important 
city on the eastern coast of 
Italy (Calabria), with a fine 
harbour. It was the natural 
poiut of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
Station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 151, 169, 187, Decimus 
Junius Brutus, surnamed Albinus 
after his adoption by Aulus 
Postumius Albinus, the consul of 
99 B.C. He was widely em- 
ployed, highly esteemed, fully 
trusted, and richly rewarded by 
Julius Caesar, and yet joined his 
murderers. After Caesar's death 
he opposed Antony successfully, 
but fell a victim to the coalition 
between Antony and Octavius in 
43 B.C. 

Buthrotum, 183, a city on the 
western coast of Epirus, opposite 
Corcyra, celebrated by Vergil in 
Aeneid, iii, 293 ff. 


C 


Calauria, 337, a town of Sicily not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Calends (Kalends), 147, the Roman 
name for the first day of the 
month. 

Callippus, 33, 61, 115-123, 403, 
of Athens, a disciple of Plato in 
common with Dion, to whom he 
came to have much the same 
relation as Brutus Albinus to 
Julius Cæsar. 

Camarina, 59, a famous Greek city 
on the southern coast of Sicily, 
about twenty miles east of Gela. 
It was colonized from Syracuse 
in 599 B.c. 

Canidius, 131, 133, perhaps the 
Publius Canidius Crassus who was 
the friend and supporter of 
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Antony (Plutarch, Antony, 
XxXxiv.—lxxi.). 

Canutius, 173, mentioned only here. 

Carbo, 191, Gnaeus Papirius C., 
a leader of the Marian party and 
consular colleague of Cinna in 
85 and 84 B.C. He was put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.C. 
(Plutarch, Pompey, x. 3f.). 

Carystus, 179, an ancient city on the 
south coast of Euboea, famous for 
its marble. 

Casca, 157, 163, 229, Publius 
Servilius È., tribune of the people 
in 44 B.c. He fled from Rome 
after Caesar's murder, and died 
Soon after the battle at Philippi, 
in which he fought. His brother 
Caius was also one of Caesar's 
murderers (Plutarch, Caesar, 
Ixvi. 5). 

Catana, 123, 291, 305, 335, 341, 343, 
an ancient city on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, about midway 
between Syracuse and Tauro- 
menium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Cato (1), 411, Marcus Porcius C. 
Licinianus, son of Cato the Elder 
by his first wife Licinia. It was 
after the battle of Pydna that 
he became the son-in-law of 
Aemilius Paulus. For his educa- 
tion, and his exploit at the 
battle of Pydna, see the Cato 
Major, chapter xx. 

Cato (2), 237, 239, son of Cato the 
Younger. After the death of his 
father, Caesar pardoned him and 
allowed him the use of his 
patrimony. See the Cato Minor, 
chapter Ixxiii. 

Caulonia, 57, a Greek city on the 
eastern coast of Bruttium, con- 
quered by the elder Dionysius in 
389 B.C. 

Ceos, 345, one of the Cyclades 
islands in the Aegean sea, about 
thirteen miles S.E. of Attica, 
most famous as the birthplace of 
the great lyric poet Simonides. 

Cicero, 179, 183, Marcus Tullius, 
only son of the great orator, born 
in 65 B.0. He joined the army of 
Pompey in Greece when only 
sixteen years of age, and gained 
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credit as an officer of cavalry. 
After Pharsalus, he resided at 
Athens, where he fell into loose 
habits fora time. After Caesar's 
death, he served as military 
tribune under Brutus. After 
Philippi, he was taken up by 
Oetavius, and became his con- 
sular colleague in 30 B.C. See 
the Cicero, xlix. 4. 

Cimber, 163, 169, Lucius Tullius, 
had been one of Caesar's warmest 
gupporters, and rewarded by him 
with the province of Bithynia. 
After Caesar's murder he went to 
his province, raised a fleet, and 
co-operated effectually with Bru- 
tus and Cassius. 

Cinna (1), 191, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East 
(87-84 B.c.). He was consul 
in 87, 86, 85, and 84. He was 
killed in a mutiny of his soldiers 
at Brundisium, where he had 
hoped to prevent the landing of 
Sulla. See the Pompey, chapter 


v. 

Cinna (2), 167, 181, Lucius Corne- 
lius, son of the preceding. He 
served under Lepidus and Ser- 
torius (78-72 B.c.), but was 
restored from exile by Caesar 
and made praetor in 44 B.C. 
He would not join the murderers 
of Caesar, but approved of their 


deed. 

Cinna (3), 171, 173, Caius Helvius, 
a friend of Catullus, and probably 
the same person as the Helvius 
Cinna whom Valerius Maximus 
(ix. 9, 1), Appian (B.C. ii. 147), 
and Dion Cassius (xliv. 50) 
call a tribune of the people. Cf. 
Suetonius, Div. Jul. 85; Plu- 
tarch, Caesar, lxxiii. 2f. Only 
fragments of his poems remain. 

Clodius (Claudius), 171, Publius 
Claudius Pulcher, youngest son of 
the Appius Claudius mentioned in 
the Sulla, xxix. 3. He helped to 
demoralize the soldiers of Lucul- 
lus in Asia (Lucullus, chapter 
xxxiv.), became a venomous foe 
of Cicero, was notorious for 
incest and licentiousness (Caesar, 
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chapters ix. and x.), and was at 
last killed in a street-braw] with 
Milo in 52 5.0. (Cicero, chapters 
xxviii.-Xxxv.). 

Colophon, 347, one of the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor, situated on 
the river Hales, near the sea, 
north of Ephesus. 

Corcyra, 449, an island in the 
Ionian sea, opposite Epirus, the 
modern Corfú. 

Cornificius, Lucius, 185, afterwards 
an able supporter of Octavius in 
war on land and sea. He became 
consul in 35 B.C. 

Cratippus, the Peripatetic, 177, of 
Mitylene, a contemporary and 
intimate friend of Cicero, and a 
teacher of Cicero's son. 

Crimesus (Crimisus), 323, 325, 331, 
a river in the N.W. part of Sicily, 
near Segesta. 

Cyzicus, 187, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, in Mysia, wonderfully 
situated on the neck of a pen- 
insula. 


D 


Demetrias, 181, an important 
city in the S.E. part of Thessaly, 
at the head of the Pagasaean 
gulf, founded by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes about 290 B.c. 

Demetrium, 423, of Samothrace, 
probably a sanctuary of Demeter 
connected with the mysteries and 
worship of the Cabeiri. 

Demetrius (1), 373, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus 
King of Asia, lived 337-283 B.C. 
See Plutarch’s Life. 

Demetrius (2), 373, Demetrius IT. 
son of Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia 239—229 B.C. 

Demetrius (3), 375, younger, and 
only legitimate son of Philip V. 
of Macedon, sent to Rome as 
hostage after the battle of 
Cynoscephalae (197 B.C.), where 
he won that favour of the 
Romans which roused the jeal- 
ousy of his brother Perseus and 
brought about his death. 

Diogenes, of Sinope, 297, a Cynic 
philosopher, born 412 B.C. He 
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became a pupil of Antisthenes 
the Socratic at Athens, and 
changed from a dissolute to a 
most austere life. He was sold 
into slavery at Corinth, where he 
acquired his freedom and passed 
his old age. He died in 323 B.O., 
according to Plutarch (Morals, 
p. 717 c) on the same day as 
Alexander the Great. 

Dionysius, of Colophon 347. a. 
painter contemporary with Poly- 
gnotus (latter half of the fifth 
century B.C.), of whom he was 
Said to be an imitator. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, his work lacked 
idealism. 

Dolabella, 131, 141, 181, the 
profligate and debt-ridden son-in- 
law of Cicero, lived 70-43 B.C. 
He took part with Caesar in 
49 B.C., but approved of his 
murder, and gained the consul- 
ship for the remainder of the 
year 44. He was outlawed and 
declared a public enemy on 
account of his extortions in Asia, 
and committed suicide. 

Domitian, 421, 423, Roman Em- 
peror 81-96 A.D. 


E 


Ecnomum (Ecnomus), 57, a hill on 
the southern coast of Sicily, 
between Agrigentum and Gela. 

Elea (Velia), 177, 345, 457, a Greek 
colony from Phocaea in Ionian 
Asia Minor, founded about 540 
B.C. on the N.W. coast of Lucania 
in southern Italy (Herod. i. 
164-167). Itreceived the Roman 
franchise in 90 B.C., and was a 
noted health resort. 

Em pylus, 129, mentioned only here, 
unless he is the same person as 
the orator, Empylus Rhodius, 
mentoned by Quintilian (x. 

Ephorus, 77, 79, 271, of Cymé, 
pupil of Isocrates, and author of 
a highly rhetorical history of 
Greece from the “ Dorian inva- 
sion " down to 340 B.0., in which 
year he died. 
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Epicurus, 207, founder of the 
philosophical school named from 
him, born in Samos, 342 B.O., 
died at Athens, 270 B.C. He 
established his school at Athens 
in 306, was a man of pure and 
temperate habits, and bore 
suffering with cheerful fortitude. 

Epidamnus, 181, the city on the 
coast of Illyria known in Roman 
history usually as Dyrrhachium. 
It was a free state, and sided 
consistently with the Romans. 

Epipolae, 313, a triangular plateau 
rising gradually westwards from 
Syracuse, visible from the interior 
of the island city, and surrounded 


by precipitous cliffs. Cf. the 
Nicias, xvii. L; xxi. 5-9. 
Eudemus, the Cyprian, 47, a 


member of the Platonic circle and 
an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
Aristotle's dialogue entitled 
* Eudemus, or On the Soul," is 
preserved only in scanty frag- 
ments (cf. Plutarch, Morals, 
p. 175 b, and Cicero, de Div., 
i. 25, 53). Eudemus fell in a 
battle between the friends of 
Dion and the traitor Callippus 
(Diodorus, xvi, 36, 5). 

Evander, the Cretan, 417, men- 
tioned only here. 


F 


Favonius, 149, 151, 201, 203, 
Marcus F., called the “ Ape of 
Cato," was aedile in 52, and 
praetor in 40 B.C. He joined 
Pompey in the East notwith- 
standing personal enmity to him, 
and accompanied him in his 
fight from Pharsalus (cf. the 
Pompey, lxxiii. 6 f.) 

Flavius, 241, Caius F., an intimate 
friend ot Brutus, and his prae- 
fectus fabrorum at Philippi. 


G 


Gaesylus, the Spartan, 105, 107, 
mentioned only here. 

Galba, 435—439, Servius Sulpicius G., 
military tribune under Aemilius 
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Paulus, praetor in 151, and 
famous for his faithless cruelty 
in his province of Spain. He 
was consul in 144 B.C. He was 
also an orator of power. 

Galepsus, 417, a colony of Thasos 
on the coast of Thrace. 

Gela, 57, 345, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of 
Sicily, between Agrigentum and 
Camarina. It was colonized in 
690 B.c. from Crete and Rhodes. 
The Carthaginians destroyed it in 
405 B.C. 

Gelon, 319, tyrant of Syracuse 
485-478 B.C., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 
480 B.C. 

Genthius, 387, King of Illyria. He 
graced the triumph of his 
conqueror, Lucius Anicius, in 
167 B.C., and died in captivity. 


H 


Hanno, 307, had commanded 
successfully in the last war 
between the Carthaginians and 
Dionysius the Elder (368 B.C.). 
His failure to prevent the landing 
of Timoleon in 344 probably led 
to his recall and the substitution 
of Mago in his place. He was 
afterwards put to death for 
conspiracy. 2 

Harpalus, 393, mentioned only here. 

Helicon, of Cyzicus, 41, for some 
time a resident at the court of 
Dionysius the Younger. Suidas 
mentions a work of his on 
astrology. E 

Heracleides, 25, 71, 73, 81, 83, 95, 
99, 101-107, 111-117, was com- 
mander of the mercenaries of 
Dionysius the Younger, and fled 
from Syracuse with Dion (Dio- 
dorus, xvi. 6, 4). . 

Hermocrates, 7, an eminent and 
nobly patriotic Syracusan at the 
time of the great Athenian 
expedition against the city (415- 
413 B.c.), and prominent in the 
narrative of Thucydides. After 
the destruction of the Athenian 
armament, he served his native 
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city ably as admiral in conjunc- 
tion with the Spartan fleet, but 
was deposed in 409 B.C. by a 
rival political party, and was 
killed two years later in an 
attempt to gain possession of 
Syracuse by force. 

Herostratus, 179, mentioned only 

ere. 

Hicetas, 123, 265, 277, 281, 283, 
287-291, 299, 303, 305, 311, 313, 
319, 335-341, during the dis- 
orders following the death of 
Dion succeeded in establishing 
himself as tyrant of Leontini. 

Himera, 319, an important Greek 
city on the northern coast of 
Sicily, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. 

Hirtius, 453, Aulus H., a warm 
friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar. He fell in gallantly 
leading an assault upon Antony’s 
troops. 

Hortensius, 181, 187, Quintus H. 
Hortatus, a son of the great 
orator Hortensius, though appar- 
ently cast off by his father on 
account of dissolute habits. He 
joined Caesar in 49 B.c, and 
served him in important com- 
mands. In 44 B.C. he held the 
province of Macedonia, and 
Brutus was to succeed him. 

Hostilius, 377, Aulus H. Mancinus, 
consul in 170, and pro-consul in 
Greece in 169 B.C., where he 
conducted a safe but inconclusive 
warfare against Perseus. 


I 


Iapygia. 53, the ancient (Greek) 
name for Calabria, the eastern 
peninsula of southern Italy. 
Probably the Iapygian promon- 
tory is here meant. 

Ion, 425, a military officer of 
Perseus. 


J 


Junia, 141, Junia Tertia, a half- 
sister of Brutus. She lived till 
22 A.D., and left large legavies to 
the leading men of Rome, 
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L 


Labeo, 151, 241, Quintus Antistius 
L., an eminent jurist, and father 
of a jurist more eminent still, 
who lived under Augustus. 
According to Appian (B.C. iv. 
135), Labeo, unwilling to survive 
Brutus, had himself killed by a 
trusty slave and buried in his tent. 

Lacedaemon, 231, apparently a 
town of Macedonia near Thessa- 
lonica. 

Laenas, Popilius, 159, 161, a 
Roman senator, not otherwise 

Appian, B.C., 


mentioned (cf. 
li. 115 f.). 

Leontini, 59, 85, 89, 301, 319, 339, 
an ancient Greek city of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
about eight miles inland. 

Lepidus, 169, 187, 455, Marcus 
Aemilius L., triumvir with Octa- 
vius and Antony. He joined 
the party of Caesar in 49, and was 
praetor in Spain in 48 B.C., 
Caesar's magister equitum in 
47 and 45, and his consular 
colleague in 46. After Caesar's 
murder he sided with Antony, 
and as member of the trium- 
virate received Spain and Nar- 
bonese Gaul as his province, 
then, in 40, Africa, where he 
remained till 36 B.c., when he 
was deposed from the triumvirate 
He lived till 13 B.C. 

Leptines, 123, 299,319, a Syracusan. 
who aided Callippus in capturing 
Rhegium in 351 B.C. His exile 
by Timoleon was in 342 B.C. 

Leucadia (Leucas), 295, an island 
in the Ionian sea, once a part of 
the mainland of Acarnania. 

Licinius, Publius, 377, P. L. 
Crassus, consul in 171 B.C. 

Lilybaeum, 321, a promontory and 
city at the extreme western end 
of Sicily. 

Lycon, the Syracusan, 121, 
otherwise mentioned. 


M 


Maedica, 383, the territory of the 
-Maedi, a powerful tribe in 
western Thrace. 


not 


Mago, 303-315, commander of the 
Carthaginian fleet and army in 
Sicily in 314 B.C., succeeding 
Hanno. 

Mamercus (1), 359, son of Pytha- 
goras. Cf. the Numa, xiii. 9. 
Mamercus (2), 291, 335-351, tyrant 

of Catana. 

Marrucinians, 407, a warlike tribe 
of central Italy, generally sharing 
the fortunes of the neighbouring 
Marsi and Peligni, and after 
304 B.C. faithful allies of Rome. 

Maso, 365, Caius Papirius M., 
consul in 231, died in 213 B.C. 

Maximus (1), Fabius, 393, 447, see 
Plutarch’s Life. 

Maximus (2), Valerius, 247, compiler 
of a large collection of anecdotes, 
in the time of Augustus. 

Mediolanum, 257, the chief city of 
Cisalpine Gaul, the modern 
Milan. 

Messala, 215-229, 245, 247, Marcus 
Valerius M. Corvinus, born about 
70 B.C. educated at Athens, 
and a friend of Horace. He 
attached himself to Cassius after 
the death of Caesar, and fought 
ably at Philippi. After the 
death of Cassius he became a 
supporter of Antony, and then of 
Octavius (Augustus). He was 
also a poet, historian, gram- 
marian, and orator. He wrote 
commentaries on the civil wars 
after Caesar's death. 

Messana, 103, 193, 309. 335, 343, 
an important city of Sicily, on 
the strait between that island 
and Italy, nearly opposite Rhe- 


gium. 

Milo, 395, 397, of Beroea, an officer 
in the army of Perseus. He had 
been successful against the Ro- 
man consul Licinius Crassus in 
171 B.c. From Pydna he fied to 
Beroea, but soon surrendered the 
place to Aemilius. 

Miltas, the Thessalian, 47-51, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

Mycalé, 421, a promontory in Asia 
Minor, opposite the island of 
Samos, where the Athenians 
defeated the Persians in 479 B.C. 

Mylae, 351, an ancient Greek city 
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on the northern coast of Sicily, 
about thirty miles west of 
Messana, and generally depen- 
dent on that city. 


N 


Nasica, see Scipio (2). 

Neon (1) the Corinthian, 305, 
mentioned only here. 

Neon (2), the Boeotian, 417, one of 
the principal authors of the 
alliance between the Boeotians 
and Perseus. After the battle 
of Pydna he fell into the hands of 
the Romans and was executed. 

Nicolaüs, the philosopher, 247, 
probably Nicolaus Damascenus, 
a famous historian and philo- 
sopher of the Augustan age. 

Nisaeus, 263, not otherwise men- 


tioned. 
Norbanus, 209, an officer sent 
forward into Macedonia by 


Octavius and Antony (Appian, 
B.C., ix. 87). 

Numantia, 415, à famous city in 
northern Spain. 

Nypsius, 87, 93, 99, not otherwise 
mentioned. 


(0) 


Octavius, Gnaeus, 423, 425, praetor 
in 168 B.C., consul in 165. He 
was assassinated in 162, while on 
an embassy in Syria. 

Oreüs, 377, formerly called Histiaea, 
an ancient and important town 
in northern Euboea. 

Oricus (Oricum), 435, a town and 
harbour of Illyria, a few miles 
south of Apollonia. 


P 


Pachynus, 53, the south-castern 
promontory of Sicily. | 

Paeonians, 403, an ancient and 
powerful people of Upper Mace- 
donia. n 

Pansa, 453, Caius Vibius P., a 
devoted friend of Julius Caesar, 
who made him governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and consul 
for 43 B.C. with Hirtius. 
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Patara (Patareans), 131, 197, a 
flourishing city on the south- 
western coast of Lycia in Asia 
Minor, celebrated for its temple 
and cult of Apollo. 

Pelignians, 407, a warlike people in 
central Italy, neighbours to the 
Marsi and Samnites, and after 
304 B.C. faithful allies of Rome. 

Pella, 415, 417, was made the 
capital of Macedonia by Philip II. 
and was the birthplace of 
Alexander the Great. It was 
some fifteen miles from the sea, 
west of the river Axius. 

Pella, Lucius, 203, mentioned only 
here. 

Pelusium, 199, a strong írontier- 
town on the eastern branch of 
the Nile. 

Perrhaebia, 393, a district in 
northern Thessaly. 

Pharax, 103, 287, 463, perhaps the 
same person as the envoy from 
Sparta to Athens mentioned by 
Xenophon in Hell. vi. 5, 33, and 
as the Pharax characterized by 
Theopompus as most un-Spartan 
in his mode of life (Athenaeus, 


p. 536 c). 

Philip, 371-375, Philip V. of 
Macedon, one of the ablest 
Macedonian monarchs, reigned 
220-179 B.C. 

Philippus, Marcius, 457, Quintus 
M.P., consul in 186, and again in 
169 B.C., in which year he con- 
ducted the war against Perseus, 
handing over his command to 
Aemilius Paulus in the following 
year. He was censor with 
Aemilius in 164 B.C. 

Philippi, 179, 187, 207-211, a city of 
Macedonia on the river Strymon, 
formerly called Crenides, but 
renamed by Philip IT. 

Philistus, 25-29, 39, 53, 77, 79, 299 
a Syracusan, an eye-witness of 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse in 415-413 B.c., 
which he described thirty years 
later in a history of Sicily. 

Plancus, 167, Lucius Munatius P., 
a friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar, and after Caesar’s death 
of Antony.. He was consul in 
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42 B.C., as Caesar had planned. 
He abandoned the cause of 
Antony in 32, and joined Octa- 
vius, whose favour he thence- 
forth enjoyed. 

Plataea, 421, the little city of 
Boeotia near which the allied 
Greeks defeated the Persians in 
479 B.C. 

Pollis, the Spartan, 11, a Spartan 
naval commander in 376 B.C., 
defeated by Chabrias of Athens. 

Polybius, 135, 393, 395, 405, of 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, the 
Greek historian of the Punic 
Wars, born about 204 B.C., 
long resident in Rome, and an 
intimate iriend of the younger 
Seipio, with whom he watched 
the destruction of Carthage in 
146 B.C 

Porcia, 153, 155, 247, wife of 
Marcus Brutus, daugher of Cato 
the Younger by his first wife. 
See the Cato Minor, Ixxiii. 4. 

Poseidonius, 129, 405-413, of 
Apameia in Syria, a Stoic 
philosopher, pupil of Panaetius 
of Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 

Megarian, 


with him. 

Ptoeodorus, the 35, 
mentioned only here. 

Pydna, 397, 415, 419, a town of 
southern Macedonia, on the 
Thermaic gulf. 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, 359, 
of Samos, flourished about 540- 
510 B.C. ' After extensive travels 
he settled in Crotona of southern 
Italy, and founded a numerous 
and mysterious sect. 


R 


Rhegium, 123, 281-285, 307, an 
important Greek city in the 
Bruttian peninsula of southern 
Įtaly, nearly opposite to Messana 

n Sicily. " 


Samothrace, 419, 423, a large island 
in the northern Aegean sea, 
about forty miles south of the 
Thracian coast. 
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Scipio (1), the Great, 359, 367, 
Publius Cornelius S. Africanus 
Major, conqueror of Hannibal. 
He lived 234—183 B.C 

Scipio (2), 393, 395, 399, 103, 413, 
425, Publius Cornelius S. Nasica 
Corculum, celebrated as jurist 
and orator, consul in 162, 
censor in 159, and. consul a 
second time in 155 B.c. He 
appears to have written commen- 
taries on this campaign under 
Aemilius, which is his first 
appearance in history. 

Scipio (3), 139, Publius. Cornelius S. 
Nasica, adopted by Metellus 
Pius and therefore often called 
Metellus Scipio. He was Pom- 
pey's colleague in the consulship 
ior part of the year 52 B.C., and 
became a determined foe of 
Caesar. He killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). 

Scipio (4), 365, 413, 415, 417, 453, 
455, 459, Publius Cornelius S. 
Aemilianus Africanus Minor, 
younger son of Aemilius Paulus, 
adopted by Publius Scipio, the 
son of Scipio the Great, was 
born about 185, and died mysteri- 
ously in 129 B.C. 

Servilia, 127, 129, 135, 137, 247, 
after the death of her first hus- 
band, the father of Brutus, 
married Decimus Junius Silanus, 
who was consul in 62 B.o. 

Servilius, Marcus, 437, mentioned 
only here. 

Sestius, 133, Publius Sestius, a 
supporter of Cicero in the 
suppression of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, and active in securing 
Cicero’s recall from exile. See 
Cicero's oration pro Sestio. In 
the civil war, he sided first with 
Pompey, and then with Caesar. 

Silicius, Publius, 187, called Silicius 
Coronas by Dion ' Cassius (xlvi. 
49), a Roman senator, appoin- 
ted one of the judges to try the 
murderers of Caesar. He ven- 
tured to vote for the acquittal 
of Brutus, and was therefore 
proscribed "and put to death by 
the triumvirs. 

Simonides, 3, 349, of Ceos, the 
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greatest lyric poet of Greece, 
556-457 B.C. 

Speusippus, 35, 45, 47, 77, a distin- 
guished disciple of Plato, whom 
he followed as head of the 
Academy (347—339 B.C.). 

Statilius, the Epicurean, 149, 151, 
mentioned only here. 

Strato, 245, mentioned only here. 


T 


Tauromenium, 285-289, a city on 
the north-eastern coast of Sicily, 
about midway between Catana 
and Messana. 

Thasos, 227, an island in the 
northern part of the Aegean sea, 
off the coast of Thrace, half a 
day's sail from Amphipolis. 

Theomnestus, the Academic, 177, 
a brother of the Aristus men- 
tioned in chapter ii. 2, and 
apparently his successor as head 
of the Academy. 

Theopompus, 51, 271, of Chios, 
fellow- pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 
histories of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C., and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 B.C. 

Thessalonica, 231, an important 
city at the head of the Thermaic 
gulf, capital of the Roman 
province of Macedonia. 

Thurii, 299, 307, a Greek city of 
Lower Italy, on the guif of 
Tarentum, near the site of the 
ancient Sybaris. Its coloniza- 
tion in 444 B.C. was one of the 
great projecte; of Pericles. See 
the Nicias, v. 

Timaeus, 13, 9o, "69, 77, 79, 271, 
285, 345, 461, "of Tauromenium, 
lived between 350 and 250 B.C. 
During a long exile in Athens 
he wrote a voluminous history 
of his native island from earliest 
time down to 264 B.C. 

Timon, 35, of Phlius, a philosopher 
of the Sceptic school, author of à 
famous satiric poem ' called Sul, 
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taught successfully at Chalcedon 
and Athens. He flourished about 
280 B.C. 

Timonides, the Leucadian, 47, 67, 
69, 77, accompanied Dion to 
Sicily and fought on his side. 

Timotheüs, 345, son of Conon the 
great Athenian admiral. He was 
made general in 378 B.c., and 
about 360 was at the height of 
Lis popularity and glory. 

Titinius, 223, 225, a centurion. 
His story is toid also in Appian 
(B.C. iv. 113) and Valerius 
Maximus (ix. 9, ext. 2). 

Trebonius, 163, 169, Caius T., 
tribune of the people in 55 B. C., 
and an instrument of the first 
triumvirs. He was afterwards 
legate of Caesar in Gaul and was 
loaded with favours by him, but 
joined his murderers. 

Tubero, 307, 427, 433, Quintus 
Aelius T. , Son-in- "Jaw of Aemilius 
Paulus. Cf: Valerius Maximus, 
iv. 4 ext. 9. 
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Vatinius, 181, Publius V., tribune 
of the people in 59 B.C., and à 
paid creature of Caesar. After 
Pharsalus, Caesar gave him high 
command in the East. He was 
compelled to surrender his army 
to Brutus, but did not forfeit the 
favour of Octavius and Antony. 

Velia, 345, 457, see Elea. 

Volumnius, Publius, 235, 241, 243, 
mentioned only here. 
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Xanthus, 131, 195, 197, the largest 
and most prosperous city of 
Lycia in Asia Minor, at the 
mouth of the river of the same 
name. 
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Zacynthus, 47, 49, 119, 121, an 
island off the western coast of 
Peloponnesus, the modern Zante. 
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IL, III., and IV. 3rd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

XENOPHON : CyROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th 
Imp., Vol. lI. 3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON : HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and SYMPOSIUM. 
C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and III. 
‘3rd Imp., Vol. II. 4th Imp.) 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA and OErconomicus. E.C. Marchant. 
(3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON : ScnIPTA MiNORA. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.). 
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IN PREPARATION 


Greek Authors 


ARISTOTLE: Dre Muwpo, etc. D. Furley and E. M. Forster. 
ARISTOTLE: History or ÁNIMALS. A. L. Peck. 
PLoriNUS : A. H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors 


Sr. AUGUSTINE: City or Gop. 

Cicero: Pro SESTIO, IN VaTINIUM, Pro CAELIO, Dz PROVINCIIS 
CONSULARIBUS, Pro Batso. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner. 

PnHaAEDRUS. Ben E. Perry. 
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